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A FOOL RUSHED IN. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


ON the 20th of October 1917 
the cargo liner St Colme entered 
a Bristol Channel port for 
bunkers before joining up with 
a large convoy bound for the 
Mediterranean. Shortly after 
half-flood she passed through 
the dock gates, and under 
her own steam, assisted occa- 
sionally by breast and stern 
ropes, proceeded up a long 
dock on her way to the coal- 
tips. Mr Cairns, the second 
officer, stood on her docking 
bridge aft devoutly wishing 
he were back at sea, even at 
the risk of encountering enemy 
submarines ; for the dock-pilot 
on the bridge was threatening 
him with heart failure. His 
principal duty was to see that 
the propeller was clear, and 
to signal the bridge promptly 
by means of the docking tele- 
graph when it was not; but 
the busy dock-pilot, who prob- 


ably had three or four other 
vessels to shift on that tide, 
seemed to ignore his most 
frantic signals. If there was 
a stern rope, another steamer’s 
wire, or a buoy so close to 
the propeller that Mr Cairns 
considered it unsafe to move 
it, and signalled accordingly 
‘Not clear aft” on his little 
telegraph, the dock- pilot ap- 
peared to take a delight in 
moving the engines still faster. 
After several hairbreadth 
escapes there came a com- 
paratively clear passage, and 
it was then that the second 
officer noticed a large four- 
masted barque moored fore 
and aft to buoys in the middle 
of the dock. 

Mr Cairns had cnly been 
out of sailing ships a couple 
of years and was still inter- 
ested in them, so he promptly 
moved across his bridge to 
A 
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have a closer look at the four- 
masted barque which was now 
almost abeam. He had not 
seen such a vessel for some 
time. All unknown to him 
ships of sail had been sunk in 
scores by enemy action—they 
were very easy marks—and 
most of the survivors were 
sailing in the Pacific, well out 
of the danger zone. This was 
a fine, powerful-looking, heavily 
rigged vessel, in ballast. All 
her sails were bent, so she was 
probably just about to sail; 
her hull was freshly painted as 
if she had recently come out of 
dry-dock. He saw the name, 
Donington of London, on her 
counter before it slid from 
view. A British ship, and he 
had never heard of her. She 
was painted dark grey all over 
—hull, masts, yards, and spike- 
boom. She stood so high out 
of the water that even from 
his perch on the docking bridge 
her topgallant rail was above 
the level of his eyes; but the 
large bell on the forecastle- 
head opened out clear of her 
foremast, and with his binoc- 
ulars he read on it another 
name, Pichiluya. 
Now he knew her. 
@ prize, captured from the 
Germans. She had belonged 
to a firm whose ships made 
famous passages out round the 
Horn to Chile in pre-war days. 
His memory surged back a 
few years and he thought of 
the previous occasions on which 
he had seen her. Once it was 
when she entered the port of 
Iquique, swaying in from sea- 
ward with all sail set till she 
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reached the outer vessels in 
the anchorage, then threading 
her way through the tiers with 
the ease and certainty of a 
small yacht, while her large 
crew of young, white-capped 
Germans shortened sail with 
the smartness of an old-time 
frigate. He also remembered 
her homeward bound in the 
north-east trades of the Atlantic, 
close-hauled, with every stitch 
of canvas on her, and passing 
the ship he was an apprentice 
in as if the latter was towing 
a drogue astern. She came 
within half a mile of them and 
made, to his mind, the finest 
action picture he had ever 
seen. 

“Give my boat a line from 
your starboard quarter, mister,”’ 
the pilot roared from the bridge. 

They had arrived off their 
berth at the coal-tips, and for 
the next half-hour winches 
rattled as the St Colme was 
breasted in towards the quay. 
Fenders were dropped over to 
take the first shock of impact 
with the solid quay wall, and 
soon she was resting quietly 
against it. The dock-pilot came 
along the deck with jaunty 
steps, ready to forgive and 
be forgiven, full of the bon- 
homie of a South Welsh port. 
He inspected the moorings. 

“ That’s fine, mister; fine,” 
he cried cheerily. ‘Just get 


the bight of your big wire 
out from the other quarter, 
and a hurricane won’t shift 
her.”’ 

“Ts that four-masted barque 
ready for sea, 
Cairns asked. 


pilot?’ Mr 
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“Ready for sea, all right, 
mister; but she’s only got 
half a crew, and she can’t 
get a master.” 

‘‘ How’s that? ” 

“The young captains that 
are keen to get back to sea 
after their ships have been 
sunk have only steam certi- 
ficates; the old hands with 
square-rigged tickets don’t want 
her, so they’re lying low. Same 
with the men before the mast. 
Six hands came down from 
London to join her last week 
and they actually stipulated 
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for a clause to be put 
into the articles that they 
wouldn’t be required to go 
aloft. Useless hoodlums! They 
went back to London by the 
next train.” 

‘Has she got officers?’ Mr 
Cairns asked. 

“Two mates; one’s rising 
seventy, the other says he’s 
two years younger. They’ve 
only got mate’s certificates.” 

‘* Where is she bound ? ” 

“* New York, in ballast. Well, 
80-long, mister ; there’s another 
job waiting me.” 


It. 


As soon as the day’s work 
was over Mr Cairns went down 
the gangway and walked along 
the quay till he was abreast 
of the Donington. His binoc- 
ulars were still suspended 
round his neck and through 
them he again surveyed the 
prize-ship. A sailing vessel in 
ballast never looks her best, 
but she was a beauty. A bit 
of a handful in strong winds, 
perhaps ; heavily sparred ; but 
he remembered that her former 
owners prided themselves on 
the perfect way in which their 
ships were rigged. They had 
to be, for they were always 
hard driven. Aloft she looked 
in splendid condition; every 
mast was stayed and back- 
stayed into more than ordinary 
strength; her running gear 
would be of the best chain, 
wire, and manilla rope that 
could be obtained. At that 
time of crisis, when enemy 





submarines were taking such 
severe toll of merchant shipping, 
it saddened. Mr Cairns to see 
her lying idly at the buoys 
when she should be on her 
way across the Atlantic to 
bring back nearly five thousand 
tons of badly wanted cargo. 
He stared at her till it was 
dark, watched her riding-lights 
being hoisted, and returned to 
his own steamer. All through 
the evening meal he brooded 
about her. The other officers 
went ashore and he was left 
to keep ship. He went to his 
cabin, closed the door to keep 
out the coal-dust, and lit a 
pipe. He tried to read, but 
could not; the picture of the 
Pichiluya in the north - east 
trades would rise before him. 
He thought of her driving 
across the Western Ocean, 
sighed, and made a determined 
effort to read. It was useless ; 
he could only think of the 
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Donington leaning over to a 
fresh wind, and gradually he 
allowed himself to become more 
intimately associated with her. 
With himself in command ? 
Ridiculous! Why? He had 
never got beyond second mate 
in sail, but he had a square- 
rigged master’s certificate. Not 
so ridiculous after all; surely 
she would be far better at sea, 
even under him, than doing 
nothing in port. With the 
sublime assurance of his twenty- 
five years he was not afraid 
of the job, but he was afraid 
of ridicule. He was not a 
pushful person; he was just 
an ordinary sort of man with 
perhaps a little more imagina- 
tion than his fellows. Would 
the transport officer who had 
to deal with the matter, a 
hard-bitten man, welcome his 
suggestion, or would he be 
told to run away back to his 
ship and buy a model yacht 
to play with? If the two 
mates were men of experience, 
he might be taken just for his 
certificate—but that would not 
do. He would be master in 
fact as well as in name. 

He thought about’ the 
Donington until he turned into 
his bunk, and then dreamed 
about her. The grey dawn, 
which so often turns the mind 
from dreams to realities, failed 
to shake his determination. 
After breakfast he asked the 
chief officer if he could have 
a couple hours off. He found 
the transport office and was 
about to knock at the door 
when he was halted by the 
sound of high words. Some- 
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body inside was in a towering 
rage. The door opened; a 
red-faced, indignant man in 
the uniform of an officer of 
one of the coasting lines came 
out, banged the door behind 
him, then shook his fist at it. 
Mr Cairns waited till he had 
walked away, then knocked. 

“Come in,” an angry voice 
roared. 

Mr Cairns would fain have 
turned back, for he felt that 
the time was decidedly in- 
opportune, but again the angry 
voice ordered him to enter. 
He opened the door and peered 
nervously inside. 


“What the hell do you 
want?’’ the inmate of the 
office asked. 

Mr Cairns answered his 


question with another. ‘ Do 
you still require a master for 
the Donington, sir?” he asked. 

The transport officer’s brow 
cleared and the manner of 
his speech became pleasant. 
By heavens! he did require 
a master for the Donington ! 
He had never required any- 
thing so much in all his life. 
His immediate superiors were 
worrying the soul-casing out 
of him to get her to sea, and 
he could not make masters 
with square-rigged certificates. 
He had tried to bully the man 
who went out a couple of 
minutes earlier into taking the 
job, but had been defied; and 
as the fellow was actually in 
a job he could do nothing. 
He wished he could apply 
conscription. 

“Can you put me on to a 
man ?”’ he asked eagerly. 
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“Well, sir—er— would I 
do?” 

“ You! how old are you? ”’ 

‘“‘ Twenty-five, sir.” 

“Have you got a square- 
rigged master’s certificate ? ”’ 

For answer Mr Cairns took 
his certificate out of his breast 
pocket and placed it on the 
desk. 

“H’m! why not?” the 
officer mused. 

After all, the wretched ship 
would probably be torpedoed 
before she got past the Fastnet 
—but that was none of his 
business. He glanced at the 
two bands of gold braid en- 
circling each of Mr Cairns’ 
sleeves. 

‘¢ What ship are you from ? ” 
he asked. 

“The St Colme, sir.” 

“Sailing tomorrow night’s 
tide! Well, that can easily 
be fixed: I can find another 
officer for her without much 
trouble.” 

Mr Cairns had different ideas, 
however. He knew that the 
war could not last for ever 
and that, anyhow, sailing ships 
were finished. He liked the 
company he was in and wished 
to go back to it later, so the 
more tactful he was over this 
business the better. 

“Tll see the captain, sir; 
I don’t think he’ll stand in 
my way,” he said. 

“Very well. You'll be getting 
away to sea soon. I'll have 
the crew completed by to- 
morrow. They’re sending down 
six Norwegian A.B.’s from Liver- 
pool, men from a barque that 
has just been sunk. They’ll 


be real sailors. They’re also 
sending a couple of signal- 
men from the Crystal Palace, 
and they won’t know the bow- 
sprit from the spanker-boom, 
though they’ve been to sea 
since they were trained. You’ll 
lick ’em into shape, though.” 

“Tl try, sir. Dll go along 
now and see the captain.”’ 

‘“¢ That’s the spirit,” the trans- 
port officer cried heartily and 
extended his hand. “If you 
have any trouble with him 
let me know and I’ll fix him.” 

The captain of the St Colme 
was a difficult gentleman to 
work with. He was pompous, 
given to sarcasm, and often 
irascible. After sailing with 
him for a year Mr Cairns thought 
he knew how to deal with him. 
Strange to say he was usually 
at his worst after a good meal ; 
perhaps because, owing to 
increasing plumpness, every 
button on his waistcoat would 
then be doing its duty nobly. 
Just before lunch, especially 
if he had put away a few 
gins, was the best time to 
ask him for a favour, and Mr 
Cairns was of the opinion that 
at the moment he would be 
in the smoking-room of the 
hotel engaged in that congenial 
occupation. When the second 
officer, still in uniform, entered 
the smoking-room the captain 
looked startled, doubtless think- 
ing something had gone wrong 
on board the ship; but when 
Mr Cairns stated his business 
he fairly beamed. 

“Certainly, Mr Cairns; cer- 
tainly I shall sign you off 
the ship’s articles for such a 
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laudable purpose,’’ he said. “I 
rejoice to see one of my officers 
displaying initiative and enter- 
prise.”’ 

Mr Cairns thanked him pro- 
fusely, then stood not on the 
order of his going. It was the 
next morning before he saw 
his captain again; and then 
the great man, on his way to 
the saloon for breakfast, 
stumbled over one of the 
second officer’s trunks which a 
quartermaster had just taken 
out on deck. 

“ What’s all this?” 
captain snapped irritably. 

Mr Cairns reminded him 
deferentially that as the St 
Colme was sailing on the even- 
ing tide he would have to be 
paid off that day; besides 
which he had to get his name 
on the Donington’s register as 
master. 

“Oh, yes; as master, Mr 
Cairns,’’ the captain said loftily. 
‘In the course of my perusals 
of the works of great intellects 
I have frequently been im- 
pressed by the unanimity with 
which Tacitus and Shakespeare 
endeavour to impress the young 
with the great danger of giving 
way to personal ambition. And 
I cannot but think that such 
an ambition has prompted you 
to accept this position with- 
out taking sufficient thought 
whether you are capable of 
filling it.’’ 

In his pontific way the captain 
had laid bare Mr Cairns’ secret 
desire. He could not deny it; 


the 
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it was personal ambition that 
had driven him to take this 
step—the ambition to com- 
mand a large sailing vessel 
before the evolution of maritime 
history made such a thing 
impossible. Still, there were 
other reasons. 

‘‘ But, sir,’”’ he said eagerly, 
“the ship is being held up 
because they can’t find a master 
with a square-rigged certificate 
to take her to sea.’’ 

“Indeed, Mr Cairns. If they 
send across to France they can 
get a dozen such men serving 
in the I.W.T.—some of them 
as sergeants. Yes, even ex- 
perienced sailing ship captains ; 
though even they might hesitate 
to take command of a four- 
master under present condi- 
tions.” 

The captain had still another 
shot in his locker. After he 
had paid Mr Cairns off at the 
shipping office he again 
addressed the unfortunate 
officer. 

“ Another saying comes to 
my mind,” he said, ‘ namely : 
‘Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ Goodbye, Mr 
Cairns; I wish you well.” 

A very busy time followed, 
and that night, nothing daunted, 
Captain Cairns sat in his room 
on board the Donington de- 
vouring the chapter in Whall 
and Tod’s ‘Seamanship’ on 
handling sailing ships, and 
mancuvring a match-box, with 
matches laid across it for yards, 
round his table. 
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He had come on board in 
darkness, and next morning 
it was with a feeling akin to 
awe that he regarded the 
lengthy sweep of the main- 
deck and the tremendously tall 
masts that rose above it. All 
hands were mustered, and he 
received his first shock. They 
numbered twenty-four all told, 
and in the days when the 
vessel sailed under the German 
flag there would have been 
forty. Twenty-four hands to 
swing eighteen great, heavy 
yards and handle forty thou- 
sand square feet of canvas. 
They were a mixed and motley 
lot, too. As far as the captain 
could see, the boatswain, the 
six Norwegians, and three young 
fellows who had sailed as 
ordinary seamen in Welsh 
schooners, were the only real 
sailormen on board. 

The hands were lined up 
on the starboard side, and when 
they answered to the names 
which the elderly mate read 
from a sheet of paper, they 
were pushed by the boatswain 
across to the port side. 

“Olsen !’’ the mate read. 

“* Ja, sir.” 

Over there!”’ 
Swain snapped. 

Olsen—a tall, raw-boned, fair- 
haired Scandinavian with sailor 
written all over him—crossed 
the deck. 

iT Mills ! ” 

A weedy-looking young fellow 
—dressed in a yachting cap, 
a dirty white collar open at 


the boat- 


the neck, a double-breasted 
blue jacket, grey flannel trousers, 
and brown shoes—withdrew a 
languid gaze from the distant 
quay wall. 

“Yes, that’s me,’’ he mur- 
mured in an inquiring voice. 

“Say ‘Yes, sir,’ and get 
across to the port side, if you 
can find it, before I help you 
with the toe of my boot!” the 
boatswain roared indignantly. 

The captain went in to break- 
fast, and the two mates joined 
him. They did not look as 
old as seventy, for there were 
no grey hairs on their heads. 
They were Scotsmen, and 
cousins, though their surnames 
were different, and they had 
left the sea a good thirty 
years before to settle down 
side by side in small orchards 
in Nova Scotia. When the 
call came for seamen they 
left their orchards in charge 
of their wives, made their way 
to Halifax and shipped as 
quartermasters in a cargo 
steamer. That was about all 
they were fit for; but the 
steamer was torpedoed, and, 
still slightly puzzled how they 
got there, they found them- 
selves officers in a vessel three 
times as large as any sailing 
ship in which they had ever 
served. Though sceptical about 
their professional value Captain 
Cairns felt drawn towards the 
homely old men. On their 
part they seemed unable to 
understand that he was far 
younger than they were—that 
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he could have been the grandson 
of either. 

He returned to the ship in 
the late afternoon, having 
finished all his business on 
shore, and watched the hands 
getting her ready for sea. He 
came to the conclusion that 
on this voyage the boatswain 
was going to be his mainstay. 
Tough, full of energy, standing 
nonsense from no man, the 
petty officer had been brought 
up in sail, and for the last 
few years had been exploring 
in the Antarctic. Under his 
directions the hands flaked the 
tow-rope in big bights on the 
forecastle-head, and the manner 
of their working enabled the 
captain to separate the sheep 
among them from the goats. 
In all the crowd there were 
only two naval uniforms, and 
they were worn by the Crystal 
Palace signalmen. One of these 
was from a public school, a 
smart young fellow called Lunn ; 
he had just come from a 
schooner which was serving as 
@ mystery ship. The other, 
Dawson, was a barber, and 
had been in tramp steamers for 
@ year. Lunn was handy and 
willing; Dawson was willing 
but awkward; the captain 
decided that both would do. 
The donkeyman raised steam 
on the donkey boiler; the 
carpenter drove extra wedges 
between the hatch battens and 
the coamings, and oiled the 
windlass. The Donington was 
ready for sea. 

The start next morning was 
auspicious. The stars were 
twinkling in a clear sky when 
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they unmovred; the eastern 
half of it was aglow to herald 
the rising sun as they passed 
out through the dock-gates. 
A steady wind blew from north- 
north-east as the tug, towing 
them seaward, took the strain 
on the tow-rope. There was 
no Bristol Channel pilot on 
board; the transport officer 
had told Captain Cairns there 
was not one to spare; he 
could just follow the tug. With 
the wind four points on the 
starboard quarter the Doning- 
ton stood down for Lundy 
Island; and when breakfast 
was over the captain, having 
partially recovered from the 
thrill of being at sea in com- 
mand of a moving vessel, 
decided to set some canvas to 
help the tug. With a few of 
the Welshmen and Norwegians 
aloft to loose the sails, and the 
upper topsail halliards taken 
to the barrels of the donkey 
engine, the topsails and fore- 
sail were set without much 
trouble. It was when the main 
upper topgallantsail was being 
hoisted that the captain re- 
ceived another shock. The 
mate’s quavering old voice could 
not carry as far as the man 
aloft who was lighting up the 
gear, and the boatswain had 
to do the shouting. Here was 
a problem for a young captain. 
How was modest twenty-five 
to treat almost obsolete seventy ? 
Tolerance could be the only 
solution, he thought; both the 
elderly mates must be humoured 
and, if need be, nursed. 

Helped by the fresh breeze 
and the ebb-tide the barque 
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was abreast of Lundy Island 
by two o’clock. The tug gave 
a pluck to windward to deaden 
the ship’s way, let go the tow- 
rope, and stopped on the weather 
quarter till it was hove in. The 
sails were filled again and the 
great vessel shot ahead. The 
tug turned short round, gave 
a series of cheerful toots on 
her steam whistle, and made off 
up-channel. Captain Cairns 
was on his own. He hauled 
up two points to a due west 
course that would take him 
a dozen miles off Cape Clear. 
The yards were braced up 
and all sails, including the 
fore-and-afters, set. The ship 
lurched over quickly ; evidently 
she was not overballasted. 

“She’s a bit tender,’’ the 
captain remarked to the two 
officers who stood beside him 
on the poop. 

“None the worse for that, 
sir,’ Mr Mackay, the mate, 
said cheerfully, ‘‘ it’s the tender 
ships that can sail. When we 
were in the Titania, racing 
home with China tea fifty years 
ago, she was that tender the 
old man never left the poop 
the whole passage.” 

‘“ And I guess she was some 
heeler,”” Mr Laing, the second 
mate, observed. “Did you 
ever meet her at sea, sir? ”’ 

Evidently the cousins had 
been together in the tea clipper 
Titania fifty years before— 
and they expected Captain 
Cairns to remember her! 

Uneasy about the vessel’s 
tenderness he had the main- 
hatch covers taken off and 
went below to inspect the 
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ballast. It consisted of shingle 
and large stones, and was built 
up amidships in a ballast box 
made of stout shifting-boards. 
The wind held strong and steady 
in direction, and the Donington 
was making ten knots without 
much fuss. In his pride Captain 
Cairns could hardly leave the 
poop, even for meals. Except 
for a destroyer racing towards 
the Bristol Channel the sea was 
singularly empty, though the 
captain had a curious feeling 
that he was being watched by 
the unseen eyes of submarine 
commanders, too far off to 
fire their torpedoes, and re- 
luctant to come to the surface 
to shell. Later on he saw 
wreckage. With gathering dark- 
ness a heavy drizzle was borne 
down on the wind, and about 
nine o’clock the captain had 
more than a shock; he got a 
first-class fright. He was walk- 
ing the weather side of the 
poop with the second mate, 
and the simple old soul was 
discoursing on the plagues that 
affect apple trees when, from 
the weather quarter, there came 
a stentorian shout which made 
both stagger to the weather 
rail and hang on to it like 
limpets. 

‘* Hard-a-starboard, for God’s 
sake !’’ an excited voice yelled. 

‘ Hard-a-starboard it is!” 
came the distant answer. 

Out of the gloom, showing 
no lights, as was usual at that 
time, there loomed up a coasting 
steamer—swinging violently to 
port under full helm. She 
missed the starboard bumpkin 
by about twenty feet and surged 
A2 
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past the stern; the spray from 
her bow wave lashed up under 
the Donington’s counter. Cap- 
tain Cairns felt as if he must 
be sick. 

“ And the worst plague of 
them all is the woolly aphis,’’ 
Mr Laing went on evenly. 

The fresh north-north-east 
wind took them five hundred 
miles into the Atlantic before 
it died down. Then the Don- 
ington lay rolling to a glassy 
swell, and for a day and a half 
not a breath of wind came to 
ruffle the surface of the sea. 
The impetuous captain chafed 
under the delay. His route 
orders had been simple — to 
make westing till he was clear 
of the submarine zone, then 
proceed as he wished. Caution 
suggested that he should go 
south beyond the latitude of 
the Azores, then cross the ocean 
on the northern edge of the 
north-east trades ; but his suc- 
cessful start had influenced him 
to try the direct, but more 
stormy route. He was taking 
too much for granted; 80 
far he had not required to 
touch brace or sheet; there 
had been nothing to bring out 
the weakness of his crew either 
in numbers or usefulness. 

At four o’clock on the second 
afternoon of the calm the 
steward approached him and 
suggested that the cook should 
kill the pig. It was too early 
to start on the salt provisions, 
the steward said. The captain 
agreed readily; he was not 
going to bother his head about 
domestic matters like ship’s 
stores; he was living in a 
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loftier sphere. The pig, pro- 
testing as if it had a premonition 
of its fate, was driven out of 
the. pigsty and taken forward 
to the lee scuppers just abreast 
of the galley. Mr Mackay 
appeared on the poop. 

“Sir, when you kill a pig 
at sea you'll get a breeze,” 
he said, “and you'll get it 
from the direction you hold 
the pig’s head in.”’ 

“ Oh, really,’’ Captain Cairns 
snapped irritably. 

The squeals of the pig, which 
evidently had already felt the 
knife at its throat, reached 
the poop. Mr Mackay ignored 
the rebuff. 

“Which way do you want 
the wind, captain? ”’ he asked 
earnestly. 

“Oh, anywhere from the 
east’ard,”’ replied the captain, 
who already regretted his short 
display of temper. 

With astonishing agility the 
mate, who was boiling over 
with enthusiasm, went down 
the poop ladder and hastened 
along the main-deck. 

“Slew her nose to the east- 
’ard, cookie; away from the 
sun,’”’ he cried. 

The pig’s squeals died away, 
and Captain Cairns, sitting on 
the cabin skylight, smoked 
moodily. Up till sunset the 
sacrifice of the pig had brought 
no wind, but, of much more 
importance, the barometer was 
dropping quickly. The Don- 
ington’s spike jib-boom had 
boxed the compass several 
times during the idleness of 
the calm, but the captain’s 
luck held; for when, about 
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six o’clock, the wind came 
away from east-south-east, it 
found her heading almost due 
west. The yards were trimmed, 
and by half-past six she was 
slipping through the water at 
five knots with the wind still 
increasing. 

By eight o’clock the glass 
had dropped nearly half an 
inch, and it was evident that 
they were in for a wild night. 
The Donington was tearing along 
at twelve knots; glorious sail- 
ing, and the captain would 
gladly have driven her to make 
up for the delay. But he was 
a lad with a great deal of 
self-restraint and he shunned 
heroics; if the wind freshened 
much more could he shorten 
sail with his scratch crew? 
Enthusiasm and pride in his 
command urged him to drive ; 
prudence begged him to be 
cautious—and this time pru- 
dence won. 

“We'll take the upper 
t’gallants’ls and royals off her 
at the change of the watch,” 
he told the mate. 

By half-past eight he knew 
he had done the right thing ; 
for the hands were still aloft 
struggling with the sails while 
the two mates stared pathetic- 
ally upward. The captain 
thought they had aged in the 
last couple of days; the truth 
was that their joint bottle of 
hair-dye, which was to last 
them for the voyage, had rolled 
off the top of a locker and 
smashed itself to pieces when 
the Donington lurched over to 
the thrust of the wind just 
after passing Lundy. It was 
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nine o’clock before the men 
came down from aloft, having 
satisfied the boatswain, who 
had been up each of the three 
masts in turn. 

‘“* All right, Mr Mackay, she’s 
snug now; let the watch go 
below,”’ the captain said. 

She should have been snug. 
She had steel lowermasts and 
topmasts, and to the topmast- 
heads there ran stout cap back- 
stays. There was now no 
canvas set above the caps. 
When beating her out round 
the Horn her German captain 
would not have dreamed of 
taking in another stitch until 
a real gale blew—but then he 
had a crew that could handle 
sail in any weather. Still, she 
was snug. For half an hour 
Captain Cairns stood beside 
the helmsman revelling in the 
Donington’s sailing; then he 
decided to go below and get 
the steward to make him a 
cup of tea. Warning the second 
mate to keep a sharp eye on 
her, and especially on the steer- 
ing, he went down the com- 
panionway. 

The steward promised him 
tea in about ten minutes, so 
he took a magazine from his 
room and seated himself at 
the cabin table. He had noticed 
that the glass was still falling. 
The skylight overhead was open 
—there was no rain. It was 
better that way ; he could hear 
what was going on. A fiercer 
note had come into the wind 
which was swirling down the 
skylight and blowing over the 
pages of his magazine. The 
sea was rising rapidly; the 
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ship was jumping about now, 
and he had to brace himself 
against the lurches. Four bells 
were struck—ten o’clock. 

“ T’ll have to take some more 
canvas off her when [I get all 
hands on deck at midnight— 
if I can hang on till then,” he 
muttered ruefully. 

But long before midnight 
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the Donington was on her beam- 
ends ; and the poor old second 
mate—who alone could have 
explained why Mills was allowed 
to take the wheel of a ship 
running before a strong wind 
and high following sea—was 
dropping down to the bottom 
of the ocean, with Mills close 
beside him. 


IV. 


The steward was bringing 
his tea from the pantry when 
the captain first had an inkling 
that something was wrong. The 
sound of the second mate’s 
voice came down through the 
skylight, and it was surprising 
in its strength. 

“Up! Hard up! Put the 
helm the other way, you bloody 
fool!” 

The voice had risen to a 
scream. The captain jumped 


to his feet; the Donington, 
having broached -to, lurched 
violently to starboard, sent 


him flying against the walnut- 
panelled side of the cabin 
and nearly stunned him. The 
steward, with his tray, had 
also crashed, and the crockery 
in the pantry he had just 
left was being freely smashed. 
Over and still further over 
the vessel heeled. Lying help- 
less at the foot of the steep 
slope of the cabin floor, with 
his back pressed painfully 
against the panelling, the 
captain became conscious of 
an uproar in the hold. Shifting- 
boards were breaking with loud 
reports and stone ballast was 
rumbling. The rumbling re- 


sembled that caused by a 
truck-load of coal being dumped 
down a hatch from a coal-tip. 
Through the skylight there 
came a blood-curdling scream. 

With the aid of the legs of 
the cabin table Captain Cairns 
hauled himself to his feet, but 
it would have been easier for 
him to stand upright on the 
panelling than on the floor. 
Over and still over; the ship 
was capsizing ; she would cap- 
size before he reached the deck. 
He must reach the deck, but 
the slope was steep. The lamp 
was still burning, but it lay 
just clear of a beam overhead ; 
the chain by which it hung 
acted as a plummet-line and 
showed the serious degree of 
the ship’s inclination. Using 
the edge of the table for lever- 
age he reached the companion- 
way, and in its comparative 
calm found relief from the 
protesting groans of the cabin’s 
tortured fabric. He required 


all his strength to fight his 
way up the steps, and when 
he managed to poke his head 
out on to the deck he became 
sensible of different sounds— 
of the shrilling and howling 
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of the gale, and of reverberations 
and crashes forward. 

The moon shone for a moment 
between patches of flying cloud. 
So far as he could see there 
was not a soul on the poop; 
certainly the wheel was deserted. 
How could he possibly crawl up 
the almost vertical deck to the 
weather rail? About a yard 
away he saw the end of a rope 
which had fallen off a belaying- 
pin by the weather rigging. 
He made a dive for the rope, 
just caught it, and hauled 
himself up hand over hand 
until he grasped a topmast 
backstay. The moon was 
obscured again, but there was 
sufficient light to show him 
that the ship was nearly over 
on her side. She seemed to 
sag deeper and deeper, as if 
some irresistible power under 
the surface of the sea had a 
grip on her lee rail and was 
pulling it downward. Close 
to his ear there was a curious 
humming noise, like the twang- 
ing of a gigantic harp-string. 
He discovered that it was in 
the iron box of the rigging- 
screw to which he was clinging. 
That gave him an idea: if 
the ship was to have the ghost 
of a chance of recovering, the 
topmasts, at least, must be 
cut away. 

He had often taken part in 
discussions how to cut away 
the masts of a ship with screws 
for setting up her rigging in- 
stead of hemp lanyards. Some 
seamen advocated smashing the 
screw-boxes with a maul, others 
cutting the wire seizings with 
an axe—but all agreed that 
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if the masts and yards were 
to fall clear the lee rigging 
must be cut first. But the 
lee sheerpoles were under water ; 
fancy that, he thought dully, 
the lee sheerpoles of a ship in 
ballast under water! True, if 
he did not get rid of some of 
the terrific leverage aloft the 
Donington would go over alto- 
gether; but to cut away masts 
one must find men, and he 
could not move. If he let 
go his present hold he would 
go skidding down the now 
almost perpendicular deck and 
probably plunge into the sea 
to leeward. In his agony there 
were great beads of perspiration 
on his bare forehead. He saw 
a head coming cautiously out 
of the companionway—the head 
of the old mate. 

“You stay where you are; 
don’t try to come up here!” he 
screamed. 

As he spoke, the strain on 
the arms and wrists which had 
been maintaining his hold on 
the backstay eased. The deck 
was not sloping so steeply ; 
he was positive the ship was 
recovering. He became aware 
of a figure working its way 
aft along the weather rail. 
It came closer, and he discovered 
it was that of the boatswain. 

‘* Come away from that back- 
stay, sir, for God’s sake!”’ 
the boatswain yelled in his 
ear. ‘“‘ The fore topmast’s gone 
at the lower cap; the main- 
mast’s gone by the board; 
the mizzen’s going, and the 
jigger topmast’ll go with it. 
Come away aft, sir.” 

They moved aft along the 
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broad teakwood rail, not a 
minute too soon. The rigging 
screw to which the captain 
had been holding drew with 
an excruciating, rasping shriek ; 
the one beside it drew also. 
The two stout steel backstays 
whanged themselves free and 
flew to leeward; there was a 
tremendous rending aloft and 
the jigger topmast toppled over. 
The moon again came out 
between the clouds. They saw 
the mizzenmast go. Sails 
flapped themselves to pieces 
and dissolved ; wires and blocks 
whirled in all directions ; yards 
folded like scissors against top- 
mast and topgallant mast, and 
the whole fabric tottered and 
fell sideways. The lowermast 
crashed as a tree crashes in a 
forest. So interdependent is 


a sailing ship’s rigging that the 
wreck aloft was very nearly 


complete; and the captain 
stood awestruck, realising that 
he had been spared to witness 
a happening almost unique in 
his time—the all but total 
dismasting of a large vessel. 

Relieved of her top hamper 
the Donington recovered herself 
till the angle of heel was 
only about thirty degrees— 
bad enough—and lay like that. 

“The ballast’s shifted, sir,’’ 
the boatswain said in explana- 
tion of why she had not come 
almost upright. 

“T heard it. How did this 
happen ? ”’ the almost broken- 
hearted captain asked. 

‘“‘ That hoodlum Mills relieved 
Olsen at the wheel. Why he 
was allowed to do it, God 
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only knows. Olsen only got 
a little way for’a’d when he 
heard the second mate shouting. 
He turned back, but only had 
time to make a jump for the 
top of the after-house when 
she lay down to it. He says 
the second mate and Mills 
were thrown right over the 
side.”’ 

“Muster the hands and see 
who we’ve got left.”’ 

It was more than an hour 
before the hands could be got 
together on the poop. The 
forecastle door had been com- 
pletely blocked by fallen wires, 
and the men of the watch 
below had been caught in it 
like rats in a trap. One man, 
besides the second mate and 
Mills, was missing; another 
had been killed by a falling 
spar. Evans, one of the Welsh- 
men, lay in the galley with 
both legs broken. While Mr 
Mackay solemnly ticked off the 
names in his sheet of paper 
the spars in the sea to leeward 
thumped against the steel plates 
of the hull with shuddering 
jars. 

“We'll have to get rid of 
the worst of those if we hope 
to be buried in dry ground,” 
the boatswain cried cheerfully. 
“Come on, Chips; let’s have 
all your axes and hatchets.”’ 

Throughout the remaining 
hours of darkness they cut 
and hacked, and by daybreak, 
when they stopped for coffee, 
the most dangerous of the, 
spars had been set adrift. They 
were the steel ones which had 
got under the bottom and 
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threatened to punch holes in 
the shell-plating. When cut 
adrift they sank, and each 
one was given a cheer as it 
went. Growing daylight re- 
vealed the missing man; he 
was dead, jammed under the 
spare spar that was lashed 
alongside the starboard bul- 
wark. Dawn also revealed the 
desolation aloft. The spike- 
boom was twisted round till 
it was almost at right angles 
with the bow. Of the lower- 
masts only the fore and jigger 
were standing ; the former with 
its yard still across suspended 
by its lifts, the other with the 
gaff and spanker-boom intact. 
The main lowermast had broken 
in three pieces, the mizzen in 
two; the lower pieces of both 
were embedded in the top- 
gallant rail. All the lee boats 
were gone. The donkey boiler 
had been knocked off its seating 
and the engine was smashed. 
The boatswain thought the 
slacking up of the head gear 
had started it all; anyhow, 
the fore topmast had gone 
first and the other masts fol- 
lowed with almost mathematical 
precision. The youthful captain 
went down to his room, locked 
his door, and wept. 

It was still blowing hard and 
the listed, helpless Donington 
wallowed in the trough of the 
sea. With the buoyancy of 
youth the sorely tried captain 
—having got over his bad spell 
—returned to the poop, deter- 
mined to think out some way 
of saving what was left of his 
ship. His eye lifted to the 
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jiggermast. The stay and back- 
stays were intact; the outer 
topping lift to the gaff end 
was broken, but the inner one, 
which led from the lowermast- 
head, had held. There was no 
reason why the spanker should 
not be set to bring her head 
closer to the wind: and ease 
the rolling. This was done. 
The ship, hove-to, lay more 
comfortably, with the sea and 
the wind, now southerly, about 
five points on the port bow. 
She drifted to leeward, leaving 
a smooth wake which broke 
the oncoming seas; and the 
wheel was lashed hard down 
in order that another man 
might be free for work. En- 
couraged by this success the 
captain’s mind ran to jury- 
rigging, though there was much 
to be done before that could 
be tried. The inextricably 
tangled mass of spars, canvas, 
wire, chain, and rope, washing 
about in the sea to leeward, 
had to be cleared away. The 
ballast in the hold would have to 
be trimmed ; indeed, restowed. 

Among the __ boatswain’s 
worries was the necessity for 
seeing that Mr Mackay did 
not get into trouble. The old 
fellow, now almost white-haired 
and with the fate of his cousin 
preying on his mind, was 
pathetically eager to be of 
use and could not keep still. 
Half a dozen times he went 
along the deck, seized a hatchet 
and hacked at wires; half a 
dozen times the boatswain tact- 
fully got rid of him. At last 
the carpenter sharpened a 
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sheath-knife for him, and the 
boatswain set him on to cutting 
lengths of manilla rope. 

Three days passed before the 
jettisoning and salving had been 
completed, then came the even 
more dangerous business of re- 
trimming the ballast. One 
morning they descended into 
the hold to find that the whole 
of the shifting-boards forming 
the starboard side of the ballast 
box had been smashed or torn 
away bodily and buried. In 
the first place, they had to be 
dug out and replaced; for, 
until that was done, it was 
useless to shovel shingle or 
carry stones up the slope. It 
was a job that would have 
appalled any man but the 
boatswain of the Donington, 
and after a forenoon’s work 
even he was far from happy. 
All hands were bruised and 
bleeding when they stopped 
for dinner at noon, and they 
had not brought the vessel up 
half a degree or retrieved one 
shifting-board. There was a 
good deal of motion down 
below, and stones and shingle 
are unstable; almost as fast 
as they were thrown up the 
slope they slid down again. 

After breakfast, for the first 
time since the dismasting, Cap- 
tain Cairns took an observation 
of the sun, and, as there was 
no hurry, he waited till he 
found the latitude at noon 
before working up his longitude. 
While sitting in his room 
making his calculations he heard 
a@ further rumbling in the hold, 
and knew that more ballast 
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had rolled down to leeward. 
He thought of the hands at 
their meal in the forecastle. 

“ Poor devils ! ”’ he muttered. 
‘“ That’s some more stuff for 
them to shift.” 

Five minutes later the boat- 
swain, with a face the colour 
of a bleached foresail, burst in 
on him. 

‘* My God, sir! Mr Mackay’s 
been killed!” the boatswain 
gasped. 

“‘ What’s that, bo’s’n?”’ the 
captain cried sharply. 

“The mate’s been killed ! ” 

‘‘ How did it happen ? ”’ 

“As you know, sir, you 
gave orders that he mustn’t 
be allowed down the hold. 
Twice this forenoon he came 
down, and each time I saw him 
off. When we went below 
for dinner I left a hand on 
deck to keep a look-out, but 
the mate sent him below—said 
he would look after her. As 
soon as our backs were turned 
he must have gone down the 
ladder, climbed on top of the 
ballast and tried to move some 
stones. I heard the ballast 
moving and dashed out on 
deck, but only got to the 
hatch in time to see the last 
of the stones settling against 
the stringers. He’s down there, 
sir, buried under tons of ballast.’’ 

“We must try to dig him 
out, bo’s’n,’”’ the captain cried 
promptly. ‘“‘He may not be 
dead ; come on!”’ 

“We'll try, sir; but he’s 
dead enough,” the boatswain 
said, and there were tears in 
his eyes. ‘Poor old fellow! 
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If only one of those rocks I 
saw moving hit him, he’s 
dead!” 

Throughout the afternoon 
they tried to recover the mate’s 
body, but for every shovelful of 
shingle they cleared from the 


With daybreak next morning 
a fresh southerly wind was 
still blowing. They hauled an 
old main staysail out from 
the sail-locker and rigged it 
on the forestay. That would 
give them four sails in all— 
fore staysail, foresail, jigger 
staysail, and spanker. They 
might even improve on that 
later. The first problem was 
to get the ship turned round ; 
for she was heading west-south- 
west and they wanted to go east. 

“Somehow,” said Captain 
Cairns, “T’ll take this ship 
home.”’ 

He did not think he could 
get enough way on to wear 
her round, and he quickly 
decided to make a sea-anchor 
out of the gear they had salved 
and stream it over the stern, 
with a wire hawser from the 
starboard bow attached to it. 
When it was out and hanging 
by the stern-line the ship should 
pay off before the wind. The 
stern-line would be let go and 
the wire from the starboard 
bow hove taut; then, with 
the aid of the spanker, she 
should quickly bring the wind 
on the starboard beam, when 
all sail could be set. 
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place two came down. They 
stopped work at four o’clock, 
and, by the captain’s orders, 
covered the hatches for good. 
He had another worry: Evans 
was in great pain and he could 
do little to relieve it. 


The boatswain collected the 
materials for making the sea- 
anchor on the after - hatch, 
and the captain stood at the 
break of the poop watching. 
He lifted his gaze ahead and 
suddenly noticed streaks of 
black smoke against the grey 
of the cloudy sky. Masts and 
funnels—almost in line—and 
finally hulls, loomed up beneath 
the smoke. Steamers were 
heading directly toward him. 
Five minutes later the masts 
and funnels opened to a wide 
angle; the vessels which had 
been heading east simultane- 
ously swerved like snipe to 
a new course of about north- 
east. It was a homeward- 
bound convoy, zigzagging. 
There were six lines of steamers, 
four of them in each line, and 
every line flew its own dis- 
tinguishing flag from signal 
halliards amidships. The con- 
voy was passing to the north. 
On its port flank was a three- 
funnelled destroyer, on _ its 
starboard a sloop. 

The Donington’s red ensign 
had been hoisted right up to 
the gaff-end ; in Captain Cairns’ 
view there was no question of 
being in distress. The sloop 
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swerved away from the convoy, 
came round in a wide circle, 
ran up on the barque’s port 
quarter and brought up all 
standing with reversed engines. 
Lunn, the Crystal Palace signal- 
man, was on the poop beside 
his captain. 

“ That’s one of the sloops 
based on Queenstown, sir; they 
have the reputation of being 
fine tow-boats,”’ he said. 


“ Donington, ahoy!” the 
sloop’s commander’ shouted 
through a megaphone. 

“* Hullo!” 


“ Do you wish to abandon ? ”’ 

‘‘ No,’”? Captain Cairns roared 
indignantly. “I’m going to 
sail her to Queenstown.”’ 

“ Right! Ill report you by 
wireless. Good luck!” 

The sloop gathered way and 
raced after her convoy. The 
construction of the sea-anchor 
went on. About noon a cloud 
of smoke showed up on the 
eastern horizon. The sloop 
was returning. 

“ Donington, ahoy! I’ve got 
orders to tow you to Bantry 
Bay,’ her commander said. 
“ Look out for my boat.” 

He took up a position on 
the Donington’s weather bow, 
and a boat was smartly lowered. 
It came across the intervening 
strip of sea slowly paying out 
bights of a wire hawser on 
the way. When right under 
the bows the sub-lieutenant 
in charge asked for the end 
of a heaving-line. It was 
thrown into the boat and 
attached to the eye of the wire 
hawser, which was lying in a 
small separate coil. 
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“Haul that up; make it 
well fast and let’s know when 
you’ve done it,” the sub-lieu- 
tenant ordered. 

All hands on the Donington’s 
forecastle-head hauled in the 
wire and secured it round two 
sets of bitts. 

“All fast!’? the boatswain 
shouted. 

Connection had been made. 
The remaining bights of the 
wire were cast out of the boat 
which returned to the sloop 
and was quickly hoisted. 

“Damned smart work!” 
Captain Cairns cried admiringly. 
‘“‘Brail the spanker in; a 
couple of hands to the wheel ! ”’ 

Gradually the sloop took the 
strain on the wire and sheered 
off broad on the Donington’s 
starboard bow. The helm was 
put hard over, and it was 
heartening to hear helm orders 
again. Slowly the great four- 
masted barque paid off before 
the wind, and kept turning to 
bring it on the other beam. 
When heading about due east 
the sloop straightened up and 
the long tow began. Immedi- 
ately the experienced sailing- 
ship men in the Donington felt 
a strong sense of unreality ; 
with the reversal of course the 
high side of their ship was 
now the lee side; instead of 
heeling away from the wind 
and waves she was leaning 
toward them. In ballast though 
she was, water occasionally 
lapped over the starboard rail 
and spray flew over the long, 
clear sweep of the main-deck. 
Even with two of the best 
helmsmen at the wheel she 
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was steering very badly, 
yawing three or four points on 
either side of her course. Ahead, 
the sloop rolled heavily to the 
beam sea; the long stretch of 
wire hawser would dip in the 
water, then straighten out as 
taut as a bar. Weariness came 
over Captain Cairns very 
suddenly ; he could hardly keep 
his eyes open. 

“Tm going to lie down on 
my settee till four o’clock, 
bo’s’n; there’s nothing to do 
but watch the steering,’ he 
said. 

It was still a quarter to 
four when he woke to a sense 
of something having gone wrong. 
He missed the swish of water 
passing close up to his porthole. 
Dawson, the ex-barber, entered 
the room silently and made 
the unseamanlike report, ‘‘ The 
towing-line has broken, sir! ”’ 


The captain dashed up on 


deck. The sloop was broad 
off on the starboard quarter 
heaving in the thick wire hawser 
hanging down from her stern. 
During a terrific yaw it had 
carried away close up to the 
chock on the Donington’s fore- 
castle-head. The wind had 
freshened, the sea was rising 
still higher. The sloop, having 
recovered the hawser, returned, 
and her commanding officer 
explained through his mega- 
phone that he would not try 
to pass another wire in the 
gathering darkness. 

“ T’ll stand by till morning,” 
he shouted. 

Captain Cairns called for his 
megaphone. 


“ All right!’? he replied. 
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“Have you got a doctor on 
board ? ” 

‘Yes, why ?”’ 

“ve got a man with both 
legs broken.” 

“Till send a boat. You’d 
better come over with him, 
and we can discuss matters.”’ 

A boat from the _ sloop 
ranged alongside the Doning- 
ton’s pilot ladder. The boat- 
work of the hands in it was 
magnificent ; they might have 
belonged to the Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron. Evans was lowered 
down the high, sloping lee side 
into the boat, and the captain, 
having ordered the boatswain 
to set the spanker again and 
show a light, followed him. 
Alongside the sloop the davit 
tackle blocks were hooked on 
and the boat was run up to 
the rail with all its occupants. 
While the doctor took charge 
of Evans the first lieutenant 
led Captain Cairns to the small 
Wardroom, shoved him into a 
chair and put a glass in his 
hand. The captain of the sloop 
—a three striper—poked his 
head into the Wardroom. 

‘“‘“ Number One, show the 
captain into my cabin after 
he’s had a drink,’’ he said. 

In his cabin the captain 
produced a copy of a wireless 
message. 

“I’ve just received this from 
my 8.N.O.; it may be meant 
to give you a lead,” he said. 
“Tt reads: ‘ If master Doning- 
ton desires to abandon, bring 
crew to Queenstown.’ ”’ 

“But why should I desire 
to abandon my ship?” the 
puzzled Captain Cairns asked. 
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“T know what you mean. 
Somebody else might pick her 
up—an absolute disgrace for 
you. Besides, a floating derelict 
is a menace. Well, you needn’t 
worry about that. I wouldn’t 
leave her afloat; my officers 
could do with some target 
practice.” 

But not for a moment would 
Captain Cairns consider such 
a comparatively easy escape 
from his almost intolerable 
anxiety. 

“Why should I abandon her 
at all?” he cried. 

‘“* Well, old boy, let’s examine 
the matter in a purely objective 
spirit,’ the commander said 
soothingly. ‘* You could hardly 
blame the Admiralty if they 
thought they could make better 
use of one of their sloops than 
having her tow a dismasted, 
empty barque right through 
the danger zone.”’ 
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“ All right, you can leave 
me; I'll sail her back,’’ Captain 
Cairns declared stiffly. 

There was a knock at the 
door, and the yeoman of signals 
entered with a pad in his hand. 

‘‘ Decoded message, sir,’ he 
said. 

“Hullo! they seem to have 
passed the buck! This looks 
as if it gets both of us out of 
our difficulties. ‘ American tug 
Natchez will tow Donington to 
Bantry Bay. Expects to arrive 
daybreak.’ I'll hold on till 
she arrives. Come down to 
the Wardroom and have a 
drink before you push off.’ 

Back on board the Donington 
Captain Cairns told the boat- 
swain to get the end of the 
starboard cable up from the 
chain locker and pass it out 
through the hawse-pipe. He 
did not propose to tow with a 
wire again. 


VI. 


With the blustering dawn 
came the Natchez, a large, 
powerful tug, and her captain 
wasted no time. In a business- 
like manner he worked his tug 
close to the Donington’s weather 
bow, and one of his hands was 
about to throw a heaving-line 
when a blast on the sloop’s 
siren drew attention to her 
semaphore arms. 

“Your flags, Lunn,’’ Captain 
Cairns shouted. 

“*¢ Suspend operations. 
sending a boat,’ sir,” 
reported. 


Am 
Lunn 


The sloop’s whaler lurched 
over the tumbling waves, add- 
ing its quota to the morning 
scene of high action. The 
sub-lieutenant.shouted a mes- 
sage to the tug as he passed, 
then came alongside the Don- 
ington. 

“Message from the 8.N.O., 
captain,” he said. “ He 
requests Natchez to take your 
crew on board and clear out 
a hundred miles to the west- 
ward. There’s an enemy sub- 
marine about. I’ll transfer your 
hands; we'll need to make 
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two trips of it, but my captain 
thinks you would have a devil 
of a job lowering the boat 
you’ve got left.” 

“ That’s very nice of him,”’ 
Captain Cairns said, and meant 
it. 

On its second trip the boat, 
with Captain Cairns in the 
stern-sheets, ranged alongside 
the Natchez. 

“Come right aboard, 
stranger,’ the American cap- 
tain said. ‘‘ What’s your ship 
going to do, sonny ? ”’ he asked 
the sub-lieutenant. 

“Hang about here and try 
and find the submarine,” the 
sub. replied with a grin. 


“ Right! So-long, and good 
hunting! Full ahead both 
engines.”’ 


The Natchez was comfortable 
and, in true American fashion, 
fed well. The crew of the 
Donington had a very pleasant 
time, in spite of the weather, 
and enjoyed their respite from 
work. Having run his hundred 
miles Captain Peary put her 
head-on to the sea, reduced 
his speed to slow and zigzagged. 
Early on the morning of the 
second day Captain Cairns 
woke to the pleasant sound of 
the tug’s engines turning over 
at full speed. An _ aill-clear 
wireless message had been re- 
ceived. Later he sat down 
with the tug’s captain to a 
breakfast that would not have 
disgraced a liner, and the most 
delicious coffee he had ever 
tasted. His spirits touched 
their highest point since the 
dismasting. 
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“And to think that the 
captain of that sloop—a 


thoroughly decent fellow, mind 
you—actually offered to sink 
my ship if I would abandon 
her,’”’ he said. 

Captain Peary was raising 
his cup of coffee to his mouth, 
but paused when it was half-way 
up. 
“And why in hell didn’t 
you?” he cried. 

“Would you abandon your 
ship if she wasn’t sinking? ”’ 
the surprised Cairns asked. 

“Cap.,” the other replied 
gravely, “I’ve got the greatest 
possible capacity for resisting 
jobs that stink; and the one 
we're about to tackle is just 
poisonous. It would be poison- 
ous enough in peace - time; 
now we stand an _ excellent 
chance of bumping into a Hun 
submarine. And her perspica- 
cious skipper won’t waste a 
torpedo on your old wreck. 
No, sir. He’ll put one through 
the most vulnerable part of 
my valuable tug’s innards.” 

“T’m not going to abandon 
my ship, anyway,’ Captain 
Cairns said doggedly. 

Captain Peary wiped his lips, 
left the table, and went up to 
the wheelhouse. 

‘* Mister,” he said to his 
mate, “‘ those Johnny Bulls will 
win this war all right, all 
right. Yes, sir; if they take 
a dozen years to do it. Of 
all the obstinate, pig-headed 
guys ever I met, that baby- 
faced sucker down there takes 
complete precedence.”’ 
Meantime the baby - faced 
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sucker was talking to his boat- 
swain. 

“It’s funny that everybody 
wishes me to abandon my 
ship,” he said. 

“That’s because she isn’t 
theirs, sir,” the boatswain an- 
swered drily. 

About two o’clock the tug’s 
captain sent for the captain 
of the Donington, who joined 
him in the wheelhouse. 

“‘There’s your old derelict,’’ 
he cried. ‘‘ The ugliest darned 
thing in the Western Ocean! ”’ 

Ten days before, the speedy, 
trim, powerful four - masted 
barque would have brought 
admiring exclamations to his 
lips, for he had sailed in 
American clippers; now most 
seamen would have endorsed 
his remark. Ugly! She was 


a mere hulk wallowing in the 
sea, and listed over to the heavy 


sprays that lashed her—a hulk 
with a spike jib-boom twisted 
round as if it were jeering 
at her; a mast with one yard 
at the forward end, another 
well aft with a now tattered 
spanker attached to it. But 
Captain Cairns beamed at her. 

“They'll soon rig her up 
when we get her home,’ he 
said. 

‘And how do you propose 
to get aboard her?” Captain 
Peary asked. 

The chubby face of Captain 
Cairns fell, for wind and sea 
were worse than ever. “In 
your boat, I suppose,’”’ he ven- 
tured. 

“Not on your life, cap.,”’ 
the American said kindly, but 
firmly. ‘I’ve only got one 
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boat and it’s like the cowboy’s 
gun; I may not want it often, 
but when I do I want it mighty 
badly. Look at the sea that’s 
running.” 

“But it’s smooth 
under the ship’s lee.”’ 

“Oh, yeah !’’ Captain Peary 
drawled. ‘‘ But your ship’s 
drifting fast. Suppose I’m lying 
under that smooth lee waiting 
for my boat to come back and 
the ship drifts down on top 
of me. I have to shoot ahead 
into rough water and my boat 
gets smashed up.”’ 

Captain Cairns recognised the 
justice of the other’s argument, 
and looked round the tug in 
despair. His eyes fell on a 
Carley float on the foredeck. 
The float was a huge oval-shaped 
lifebuoy, capable of supporting 
possibly ten men. It was fitted 
with rope beckets and had 
four paddles lashed to it. 

“Can I have that float?” 
Captain Cairns asked eagerly. 

“Sure! if you’re prepared 
to take a chance on that you’re 
welcome to it; I’m no ob- 
structionist,” Captain Peary 
answered. 

The float was picked up by 
the tug’s derrick and suspended 
over the port side. Only five 
of the Donington’s men were 
to go with their captain— 
the boatswain, the carpenter, 
Olsen, Lunn, and a Welshman 
called Davey. Captain Peary 
said he would give the others 
a temporary home. He took 
his tug round the Donington’s 
stern and along her port side, 
and into the pond-like stillness 
under the high wall of the 
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listing hull the float was 
dropped. Captain Cairns him- 
self, the boatswain, and the 
two seamen took the paddles 
and struck out feverishly for 
the pilot ladder which still 
hung down the side. Seated 
astride the rounded float the 
water lapped up over their 
waists, but with the fierce 
effort of paddling they defied 
the cold. They made the ladder 
and climbed up it, the last 
man pushing the float adrift. 
It was still attached by a line 
to the Natchez, but before it 
could be recovered the captain 
of the tug had to go full speed 
ahead to get clear of the 
drifting derelict. He had been 
right. 

He skilfully placed his tug, 
which was jumping dizzily, on 
the Donington’s weather bow, 
but a close approach would 
have been dangerous. He fired 
a rocket over her forecastle- 
head, and the six men seized 
the attached line. They hauled 
on that till they brought up 
the end of a short length of 
three-inch manilla rope; they 
pulled on that till they could 
pull no more; their combined 
strength could not raise the 
six-inch wire hawser, to which 
it was fast, out of the sea. 
Fortunately some capstan bars 
still remained in the rack. 
Five of those were shipped in 
the capstan on the forecastle- 
head, and after a tremendous 
struggle the end of the hawser 
was got on board and shackled 
to the end link of the anchor 
cable. The tug steamed ahead 
paying out the wire hawser 
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as she went; the carpenter 
eased the Donington’s windlass 
and let forty-five fathoms of 
cable run out. 

“Now he can tow till he’s 
blue in the face; he’ll never 
burst that!’ Captain Cairns 
cried. 

“He won’t even raise the 
bight of the cable out of the 
water, sir,’ the boatswain 
declared. 

Before long the rolling Don- 
ington was moving to the east- 
ward at about five knots. Well 
content, the captain went down 
to his room for a pipe, dry 
matches, and tobacco. Surely, 
bar submarines, his ship was 
all right now. The two sea- 
men, who were at the wheel 
trying to keep in the wake 
of the tug, were having a 
desperate struggle. With the 
sea’s pressure on the deeply 
submerged starboard bow, and 
the side wind, the ship would 
occasionally sheer so far out 
to port as to bring the Natchez 
almost abeam. An indignant 
protest was sounded on her 
steam whistle. Captain Cairns, 
who had returned to the poop, 
seized his megaphone. 

‘“‘'We’re doing our best,’ he 
shouted with the full force of 
his lungs, but doubted if he 
had been heard. 

He sat down on the lee 
side of the cabin skylight, and, 
owing to the steep slope of 
the poop, his feet, resting on 
the deck planking, were level 
with his body. After a time 
they seemed to rise still higher. 
He got up and looked round: 
was it imagination or had the 
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ship acquired a heavier list ? 
The boatswain and carpenter 
cams along the main-deck. 

‘“* Surely the ship’s lying over 
farther,” the captain said to 
them. 

“¢ Just what we were thinking, 
sir; but I’m sure the ballast 
wouldn’t shift any more with 
the wind and sea helping to 
hold her up,” the boatswain 
answered. 

‘‘ Perhaps she’s making water ; 
try the sounding - well, car- 
penter,”’ the captain ordered. 

They stood by in suspense 
while the carpenter sounded 
with his rod, and when they 
saw the wet mark two feet 
six inches up the line, they 
knew what had caused the 
extra list. If there was that 
much in the well, what would 
there be in the starboard bilge ? 

“Fix the pump handles, 
Chips!’ the captain blurted 
out with an effort. 
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It was a heavy task to 
suggest to tired men, but they 
jumped to it. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,’ the carpenter 
responded cheerfully. 

Reinforced by Lunn they 
pumped for an hour to find 
that the water had gained 
six inches. They were ex- 
hausted now, but there was no 
relief for them; the men at 
the wheel were exhausted too. 
They feared they would never 
get the ship home, but no man 
voiced his fears. 

“It may be calmer in the 
morning, and if so, we can 
get all hands back. Then we 
could work the pumps properly,” 
the captain said. 

The boatswain and carpenter 
went off to relieve the wheel. 

“Lunn, get your flags and 
call up Dawson,” the captain 
ordered. ‘“ Tell him to stand 
by all night for electric torch 
signals.”’ 


vil. 


Darkness came down. All 
hands stayed on deck except 
the carpenter, who went into 
the galley once to make tea. 
In pairs they took hourly spells 
at the wheel—the captain and 
Lunn; the boatswain and the 
carpenter ; the Norwegian and 
the Welshman. An hour was 
enough; by the time it was 
over they were fit to drop to 
the deck with exhaustion. The 
Donington’s lifeboats had been 
carried swung out—as was cus- 
tomary in war-time—and the 


port one had escaped the dis- 
masting. With great difficulty 
they lowered it below the level 
of the bulwark rail and left 
it leaning hard against the 
steeply sloping side. By two 
o’clock in the morning the 
list had increased to forty 


degrees, and every man but 
the captain, who still refused 
to accept the incontrovertible 
fact, knew the ship was doomed. 
He and Lunn went on the 
forecastle-head, and the signaller 
called up the Natchez with the 
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captain’s torch. The excellent 
Dawson must have been watch- 
ing closely, for a reply came 
at once. 

“Signal: ‘ Tow very slowly ; 
ship making a lot of water,’ ”’ 
the captain said. 

During the next few hours 
they carried on mechanically, 
relieved the wheel at intervals, 
and watched the ship leaning 
over more heavily. They were 
almost drunk with fatigue and 
lack of sleep, and only work 
and anxiety kept them awake. 
By half-past five a sudden 
lurch warned them that it 
was time to leave; she went 
over so far that it was even 
a question whether they could 
get clear. Olsen and Davey 
stepped into the boat, and with 
the looms of their oars managed 
to lever it down the sloping 
hull plating while the boatswain 
and carpenter slacked away on 
the davit falls. The boat took 
the water; the falls were let 
go and the blocks unhooked ; 
the painter, fast well forward, 
was towing the boat alongside 
at a speed of about two 
knots. 

“You two get down into 
the boat, keep the painter 
fast and sheer off. I must 
warn the tug,” the captain 
cried. 

‘You'll have to hurry, sir,’’ 
the boatswain said anxiously. 

It was only by hanging on 
to the high lee rail all the way 
that the captain and Lunn 
managed to reach the fore- 
castle - head. Dawson again 
answered the flashing promptly. 
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“Signal: ‘Ship sinking. 
Just leaving her. Better slip 


tow-rope,’”’ the captain said, 
and his heart was very heavy. 

The message was answered. 
They hurried back to the davits 
and shouted for the boat to 
be brought alongside. They 
scrambled down into it; indeed, 
they could almost have walked 
down. Captain Cairns took 
the tiller and sheered the boat 
broad off. 

“Let go the painter and 
ship the oars!” he cried. 

At a distance of a hundred 
feet they paddled slowly, keep- 
ing parallel with the Donington, 
which had not completely lost 
her way. She was capsizing 
swiftly now ; there was nothing 
of her visible but a vast expanse 
of grey anti-fouling paint, as 
clean as when she came out 
of dry-dock, with not a weed 
or barnacle on it. Her whole 
bottom became visible—a wall 
forty feet high to protect them 
from wind and sea, with the 
ridge of her bar keel running 
along half-way up it. For a 
few moments she hung like 
that, then sank very slowly 
by the head. Now she grudged 
going; she gave way foot by 
foot; to the watchers in the 
boat it seemed, too, as if the 
sea itself were loath to swallow 
her. But when half of her 
was immersed she dived swiftly ; 
almost before they could realise 
it the sea had closed over her 
lovely counter. They had 
hardly noticed the spreading 
of daylight. The captain, 
glancing at his wrist watch, 
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could read the time without 
the aid of his torch — ten 
minutes past six. 

The watchers had a rough, 
practical reminder that their 
ship was gone; they no longer 
had a smooth lee; the boat 
was tossed hither and thither 
like a demented thing. But 
help was near at hand. They 
had been so absorbed in the 
Donington’s death throes that 
they had forgotten the Natchez. 
Five minutes later Captain 
Peary carefully thrust his 
tug between the boat and 
the wind and waves. He 


stood in the wing of his 
bridge with a happy, if not 
entirely sympathetic smile on 
his face. 

“Come right aboard once 
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more, fellows,’ he _ cried. 
‘“‘There’s coffee better than 
mother ever made waiting for 
you.” 

Ordinarily the etiquette of 
the sea prescribes that a captain 
is the last to enter his boat and 
the first to leave it ; but Captain 
Cairns felt that this boat, this 
relic, was still a part of the 
ship of which he had been so 
proud to take command. He 
saw the others out of it, then 
a thought struck him. Standing 
up in the boat with his hands 
on the manropes of the tug’s 
ladder, he looked first at her 
derrick, then hesitatingly at 
Captain Peary. 

“‘ [—er—suppose it’s no use 
asking you to save the boat,” 
he stammered. 





LUNATICS AS PETS. 


BY CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.D. 


Two ladies I know have 
rather queer pets—the one a 
frog, the other a lunatic. The 
owner of the frog is French, a 
Mademoiselle Dupont, my wife’s 
corsetiére. The patron of the 
lunatic is a very gallant English 
lady whom we may call Mrs 
Dauntless. More of her anon. 

My wife’s account of Eugéne 
the frog had tickled my fancy 
so effectively that I persuaded 
her to write to Mademoiselle 
Dupont and ask leave for me to 
call on her on a certain date 
—you do not, as a mere male, 
call on a corsetiére in Paris 
without due notice. Even so, 
such a call verges on the 
intrusive, and I approached 
the ordeal with some diffidence, 
almost trepidation. 

Quite needlessly. For the 
reception accorded me was 
graciousness personified. I was, 
in fact, taken more or less for 
granted, and it seemed I was 
only one of many visitors who 
had from time to time called 
to pay Eugéne homage. I 
had pictured him to myself as 
just an ordinary, sizable frog 
such as I had dissected in the 
zoology laboratory at Cam- 
bridge years ago. So when 
Mademoiselle Dupont produced 
Eugéne in a disembowelled— 
horrid word but quite the best 
—watch, I had my first sur- 


I. 


prise. He reposed on _ the 
inside of the watch-glass so 
that, without undue indiscre- 
tion, you could take stock of 
his tummy through it. The 
watch open, you could face 
him squarely and meet his 
fixed, enigmatic gaze while you 
admired the vivid green of his 
head and back and the delicate 
stream-lining of brown from 
eye to flank. His size? Your 
thumb-nail. He had been only 
half this size—the nail of your 
little finger or thereabouts— 
when, some two years earlier, 
one fine May day, Mademoiselle 
Dupont had discovered him as 
she had gathered lilies-of-the- 
valley on a memorable picnic. 
She had adopted him there 
and then—Pharaoh’s daughter 
and Moses in the ark of bul- 
rushes all over again. 

Ever since, Mademoiselle 
Dupont had cherished Eugéne 
with incomparable devotion. 
Misplaced, surely, but what of 
that? You cannot canalise 
the emotions of a French cor- 
setiére even if you wanted to, 
which Heaven forbid. Three 
meals a day, all regulated with 
the meticulous precision of a 
school of puericulture. On the 
occasion of my visit, Eugéne 
had been kept waiting for his 
mid-day meal an hour or more 
so that I might enjoy it vicari- 
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ously. Perhaps it was this 
break in the well-ordered routine 
of his meals that had infused 
a@ suspicion of resentment into 
Eugéne’s expression. But here, 
perhaps, I malign him—I am 
not, I confess, versed in the 
facial expressions of frogs. 

The meal of milk, to which a 
drop of lemon juice had been 
added for its high vitamin C 
content, was served through a 
glass pipette. It seems rather 
discourteous to comment on 
Eugéne’s table manners, but I 
could have sworn he slobbered, 
not once nor twice, but all the 
time. And had it not been for 
the expression of placid grati- 
fication in his dark eyes and 
the quite visible expansion of 
his green waist, I would have 
suspected that most of his meal 
had gone wide of the mark. 
The other meals, I was told, 
were planned so as to provide 
a well-balanced diet, with all 
the known and unknown vita- 
mins from A to Z included in 
it. No xerophthalmia, no beri- 
beri, no scurvy, no rickets, 
no vitamin-deficiency disease of 
any kind was to mar the even 
tenor of Eugéne’s life. 

Mademoiselle Dupont gave 
me a positively thrilling account 
of the battles of wit between 
herself and Eugéne during the 
past two years. His taste in 
flies, for example, had not 
coincided with hers on his 
behalf. She had imagined that 
a dead fly must taste just as 
nicely as a live fly. Eugéne 
had thought otherwise. And 
after he had caught her out 
once or twice in the act of 


infusing fictitious life into the 
corpse of a fly by the all too 
simple expedient of blowing it 
gently about, he had blinked 
solemnly at her as much as 
to say, ‘“ Nothing doing.” To 
indicate his disapproval of any- 
thing — Mademoiselle Dupont 
rather unkindly employed the 
term sulking in this connection 
—he would lower his head. 
That was all. Yet how ex- 
pressive ! 

Eugéne enjoyed outings, with 
one notable exception. He did 
not, I was told, approve of 
going to Mass. This was not, 
I suspected, due to his theo- 
logical principles or lack of 
them, but rather to the defec- 
tive ventilation of his surround- 
ings—the disembowelled watch 
in the first place, Mademoiselle 
Dupont’s pocket in the second, 
the church in the third. None 
of them, assuredly, conformed to 
the rules of modern air-con- 
ditioning. I would have ques- 
tioned Mademoiselle Dupont 
further on Eugéne’s behaviour 
at Mass had I not feared lest, 
heretic that I am, I should be- 
tray bias or deplorable ignorance 
in this domain. So, by tacit 
consent, we returned to the safer 
ground of Eugéne’s domestic life, 
the furniture of his night and 
day quarters, his adventures 
with live flies, his changes of 
colour, and so on. 

As the conversation proceeded, 
an intrusive thought disturbed 
me—what of Eugéne’s gender ? 
How to give expression to this 
doubt without betraying mis- 
givings about Mademoiselle 
Dupont’s capacity for critical 
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observation and logical deduc- 
tion therefrom? A _ French- 
man handles such delicate ques- 
tions with exquisite tact, 
whereas an Anglo-Saxon lacks 
the subtle mentality for an 
oblique approach. So it was 
with a sense of clumsy blunt- 
ness that I ventured: ‘ Are 
you sure, Mademoiselle, that 
Eugéne is a Monsieur, not a 
charming Eugénie ? ”’ 

No, she was not sure. But 
on the rather negative evidence 
of Eugéne having laid no eggs, 
she was inclined to consider 
him a male. We left it at that. 
Probably she was quite right. 
And, as a male myself, my 
sympathies went out to Eugéne, 
marooned in a world to which 
no Eugénie had access. I had 
not the heart to suggest to 
Mademoiselle Dupont that, if 
she really loved Eugéne, the 
kindest thing she could do 
would be to take him some 
May day back to the spot 
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where she had kidnapped him, 
there to deposit him under a 
lily-of-the-valley in the hope 
that a Eugénie would be wait- 
ing for him. Perhaps it was 
already too late. Perhaps 
Eugéne had by now become too 
sophisticated to appreciate the 
bucolic charms of the mate I 
would have loved to give him. 

Well, what about it? What 
of frogs as pets? Not for me, 
thanks! And, as I paid my 
adieux to Mademoiselle Dupont, 
I could not help wondering if 
Eugéne was not a very, very 
poor substitute for what, per- 
haps all unbeknown to herself, 
she had lost some time between 
1914 and 1918. Inevitable ? 
The loss, yes. The substitute, 
surely not. There are pets and 
pets. When you feel in need 
of one, why not be very dis- 
criminating in your choice and 
pick out one that is really 
worth while? And this brings 
me to Mrs Dauntless. 


II. 


I had never met her before, 
and it was through a mutual 
friend, writing from London, 
that I first heard of her. She 
was, he told me, interested in 
the translation of French books, 
and had taken a special fancy 
to the work of a certain French 
author whose novels had not 
hitherto appeared in English. 
She had written to Paris offering 
to translate them, but had 
received no reply from either 
publisher or author. So would 
I, please, discover his Paris 


address, call on him, and make 
him stand and deliver. 

The mutual friend gave me 
no personal details about the 
would-be translator other than 
that she was a jolly good sort 
—a description which lacked 
definition however effectively it 
might prejudice one in her 
favour. I was soon to learn 
that I had not fully prepared 
myself to act as her impresario. 

Having made an appointment 
with the author, I kept it to 
the minute. But I had to wait 
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a good while in an anteroom 
before I was shown by a page, 
exotic of skin, features and 
dress, into the Presence. In 
the large library in which I 
found myself was a desk at 
which a middle-aged man, bald 
and rotund, was writing fever- 
ishly. He did not notice me 
when I entered, and I was 
standing over him before he 
deigned to look up sharply and 
exclaim— 

“¢ Qui le Diable étes-vous ? ” 

It was not an auspicious 
opening, and I made it no 
more so by paying him back 
in his own coin. I had, I 
snapped back at him, called 
by appointment, and if he 
had not the decency’ to 
remember it and to keep it, 
might the Devil take him! 
I was on the point of flouncing 
out of the room when he 


stopped me with a deprecating 


gesture. I must excuse him— 
domestic troubles—overwork— 
an absent-minded and artistic 
temperament, and so on. He 
was, of course, to blame, a 
thousand times, but what could 
he say more? A Gallic shrug 
of his shoulders, an outward 
turn of the palms of his hands, 
and expiation was complete. 

Storms in tea cups abate 
as swiftly as they arise, and 
soon the author and I were 
hobnobbing in the best tradi- 
tions of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

“Who,” he asked, “is this 
lady who wants to translate 
my books into English? If 
she is old and ugly she will 
have to pay me well for what- 
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ever translation rights I con- 
cede her. But if she is young 
and beautiful, why then!” 

“Why then, what ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Why then,” he replied with 
a florid gesture into which he 
infused all the gallantry of his 
race, “‘ she shall have the trans- 
lation rights for nothing.” 

He beamed on me as he 
spoke. The inward glow he 
experienced as he laid his votive 
offering on the altar of youth 
and beauty made him positively 
incandescent. I ought to have 
been impressed, have glowed 
myself in response. With some 
histrionic talent I might at 
least have imitated the real 
thing. As it was, I could only 
admit, lamely enough, that I 
had never met the good lady, 
and that no one had shown me 
her birth certificate. Perhaps 
he would like a copy of it 
together with a photo guar- 
anteed up to date. 

Our somewhat unilateral con- 
versation continued on this note, 
his quick Latin wit playing 
about me like forked lightning 
which refused to run to earth. 
He was a poseur, and knew it. 
Probably he guessed that I 
also knew it. Never mind, 
this game of make-believe was 
perfectly thrilling, and he evi- 
dently enjoyed it hugely. His 
cavalier reception of me had, 
of course, been carefully staged, 
and all his brilliant, intellectual 
fireworks were shot off for their 
effect. When I got up to leave, 
he had an inspiration. This 
precipitate friendship must be 
sealed by something more 
tangible than words and 
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gestures. From a_ book-shelf 
he took three novels—his own 
—and autographed them in 
terms of a lifelong, never-to- 
be-broken friendship. 

Alas, I was not worthy of 
it. Of course I ought to have 
begun devouring those books 
from cover to cover that self- 
same day. Instead, I put 
them aside; I had come by 
them too cheaply to appreciate 
them at the value the donor 
naturally set by them. And 
when, some weeks later, I met 
him once more and he asked 
me what I thought of certain 
characters in his books, you 
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can imagine how my conscience 
smote me. 


We never met again, and my 
discomfiture on this occasion 
taught me all too late that 
when an author is generous 
enough on your first meeting 
to give you his autographed 
works, you must not pop them 
forthwith into a cupboard or 
book-shelf. Instead, you must 
leave them lying about, on 
your desk, on some table, any- 
where so long as they are made 
to intrude themselves on your 
notice until at last you yield, 
as did the unrighteous judge, 
to sustained importunity. 


Til. 


Though my encounter with 
the author was certainly not 
the beginning of a lifelong 
friendship between us, it did 
bring him and Mrs Dauntless 
together in a business-literary 
partnership. I fancy that his 
was the business and hers the 
literary contribution to this 
partnership ; for every now and 
again his paradoxical banter 
betrayed the shrewd tradesman 
as well as advertising his Gallic 
genius. At all events she did 
translate one or more of his 
books, and as she and I had 
exchanged several letters on 
the subject, I was curious to 
meet her and readjust the im- 
pressions she had made on me 
through this correspondence. 
From it I had gathered that 
she was no longer young, that 
She was the daughter of an 
Army officer, an invalid, some- 


thing of a character, and more 
or less alone in the world. 
Rather scant material where- 
with to paint a life-size portrait. 
So when next I visited London 
I called on her. 

Her house was small and in 
a quiet, out-of-the-way corner 
in the West End. A trim little 
maid opened the door, sized 
me up shrewdly as I murmured 
my errand, and ushered me 
into a diminutive hall. Its 
maidenly, Cranfordy atmos- 
phere made me feel a burly 
intruder rapidly developing a 
bull-in-a-china-shop complex. 
Had I any chance to penetrate 
beyond this outer defence? 
Even if I had, would it be 
seemly to do so? While I 
waited alone in the hall the 
little maid took counsel with 
her mistress in the citadel. 
Their verdict was favourable, 
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and I was shown into a small 
drawing-room in which a fire 
was burning brightly. Huddled 
over it, and wrapped in shawls, 
was a little old lady, frail and 
worn, so crippled by rheu- 
matism that she could hardly 
move. Gaunt and distorted 
fingers struggled out from a 
pair of woolly mittens, and the 
rigid quality of her whole figure 
bespoke painful and more or 
less fixed joints. A prisoner 
indeed in matters physical. But 
I had not spoken to her for 
many minutes before I had 
realised that her spirit was as 
vigorous and free as her body 
was weak and chained. 
Everything in the room was 
old maidish, from the fleecy 
shawls to the bric-4-brac on 
the walls and tables. All that 
was needed to complete the 
picture of a feminine sanctuary 
was an asthmatic dog or a 
lazy cat. Surely this lonely, 
vivacious old lady must have 
some pet to absorb her surplus 
Perhaps, when tea 
was brought in, the inevitable 
pet dog or cat would also be 
brought in to be fed and ex- 
hibited. In due course tea 
was served, but not any dog or 
cat. At last my curiosity could 
no longer contain itself, and as 
we were already on whimsical 
as well as friendly terms, I ven- 
tured: ‘‘ And where is Fido ? ”’ 
My hostess glanced at me 
with a quizzical smile: ‘So 
you have summed me up, sir, 
and put me down as the doting 
keeper of pet animals! I have 
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a pet, but he is neither dog 
nor cat nor chirrupy canary. 
My pet is a lunatic! ” 

Mildly bewildered, I looked 
about me. Following my 
thoughts and looks, Mrs Daunt- 
less remarked drily: ‘ No, sir, 
you won’t find him under that 
sofa, nor yet behind that curtain, 
though he is welcome to be 
there if he wants to. You 
see, he comes and goes as he 
likes and is quite harmless. 
For I have drawn the line 
there, believe me or not as 


you will. Would you like to 
hear how I came by my 
lunatic ? ”’ 


“ Indeed, I would,’ I replied. 

The story she told lost noth- 
ing in the telling, for she had 
a sense of the dramatic well 
developed. It was a story of 
naked heroism cleverly draped 
by a seemingly irresponsible 
sense of humour. And though 
hers was the part of the heroine, 
in the centre of the stage, she 
spoke all the time with such 
detachment that you could 
never detect a note of egotism. 
For that matter she might 
just as well have been telling 
the story of a Jael or a Deborah, 
so dispassionately historical was 
her attitude. Yet her tale 
lacked nothing in colour in 
life. And if I am now able to 
reproduce a semblance of these 
qualities many years later, it 
is because the story made a 
deep impression on me at the 
time, and because I took notes 
of it soon afterwards, on my 
return to Paris. 
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IV. 


Many years ago Mrs Daunt- 
less met for the first time a 
handsome young Army officer. 
They had much in common, 
the same traditions and con- 
ventions, youth, health, and 
the romance of a certain might- 
have-been. There were longish 
intervals of separation relieved 
by the most fragmentary of 
correspondence, but when they 
met again they invariably re- 
discovered that old harmony 
of common instincts and in- 
terests. Her marriage with 
Captain Dauntless had no effect 
on this elastically durable friend- 
ship, though it continued to 
be tested by absences running 
into years. Her widowhood 
changed this friendship as little 
as her marriage; they had 
been, were, and always would 
be congenial companions. 

Then Fate dealt him one 
staggering blow after another. 
Fortune, health, sanity, all went 
by the board in hopeless ship- 
wreck. Old age succeeded 
youth, and what had seemed 
to be lifelong friendships 
dwindled almost to vanishing 
point. Relations, scenting 
financial and other claims on 
their kinship, looked askance 
at him. A modern Job and a 
damn nuisance ! 

What there remained of his 
income was hardly worth call- 
ing pocket money. Not one 
of his family, least of all its 
richest members, would house 
him. To be sure his insanity 
was supposed to be of a harmless 


form, but what of that? Are 
not harmless lunatics often the 
most irritating? And what 
are the public asylums for if 
not for just such a case? So 
well managed, so eminently 
safe for all concerned, so un- 
obtrusively out of the way! 
Clearly, there could be no 
alternative. 

Meanwhile Mrs Dauntless had 
established a comfortable home 
in congenial surroundings. 
Crippled though she was by 
her rheumatism, life had still 
much to offer her—a secure 
though small income, friend- 
ships, artistic and literary in- 
terests, a loyal maid to wait 
on her, and all the material 
resources and amenities civilisa- 
tion has to bestow, from a cup 
of tea on waking to a wireless 
concert in the evening. So 
sheltered, so snug, so protected 
from jarring discords of any 
kind ! 

What lavender - scented 
memories she could draw on 
in this little nest of hers so 
well lined, figuratively and 
literally, with hot bottles! 
There had been downs as well 
as ups in her past, and the 
former created a background 
calculated to enhance the en- 
joyment of her present ease. 
To abandon it just now would 
assuredly be the height of 
folly, almost suicidal. Besides, 
had she not earned her rest ? 
Even if she had not, did not 
her rheumatism entitle her, 
without a twinge of conscience, 
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to minister to her own wants 
and aches and pains to the 
exclusion of other folks’ claims ? 

One day Mrs Dauntless re- 
ceived an 8.0.8. from her old 
friend. The address whence 
it came was miles away, and 
every step would be agony, 
but she promptly took a taxi 
and was at the gates of the 
asylum in no time. She found 
him in the garden with other 
inmates; the sight of some 
of them filled her with sorrow 
and pity. Her old friend 
nodded towards them: ‘“ This 
is what I have come to; 
to be herded with poor fellows 
like these. Please take me 
away.” 

A few minutes later, Mrs 
Dauntless was in the presence 
of the medical superintendent. 
“Ts he quite harmless to him- 
self and to others ? ”’ she asked. 

‘*‘ Almost certainly so,” the 
doctor replied. ‘I can give 
you no absolute guarantee, but 
if any of his relations or friends 
were willing to take him away 
and find him a comfortable 
home, I would certainly let 
him go.” 

Returned home, Mrs Daunt- 
less consulted her small maid 
and her still smaller banking 
account. The former’s courage 
was inversely proportional to 
her dimensions. The banking 
account ? The less said about 
it the better. What are bank- 
ing accounts for if not to 


be disregarded, especially by 
ladies ? 

So, in a few days, the lunatic 
was installed as the guest of 
honour 


in Mrs Dauntless’s 
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home. Also as a paying guest 
—this as a sop to his amour- 
propre. His joy was boundless. 
And might he have a razor. 
Razors had, of course, been 
taboo in the asylum. Without 
@ moment’s hesitation Mrs 
Dauntless supplied him with, not 
one, but seven. Her husband 
had had one for each day of 
the week, so why should not 
her guest. These razors had 
lain idle for a long time, and 
how nice it was that they 
should be needed again! How 
pleased her husband would have 
been had he known what good 
use they were to be put to! 
And so on, and so on. 

To herself, Mrs Dauntless 
remarked philosophically that, 
as far as the risk of a cut 
throat was concerned, there 
was no difference between one 
and seven razors. Risk? To 
be sure there was a risk! 
What was life itself but a rapid 
succession of risks. One more 
or less mattered little. What 
would matter would be a feeling 
on the part of her guest that 
he was watched and distrusted. 
That would never do. 

Those first days, while the 
three occupants of the little 
house were adjusting themselves 
to this novel form of ménage. 
a trois, were rather jumpy. 
Mistress and maid would try 
not to look apprehensive when 
their glances met over some 
possibly ominous sound from 
the lodger’s bedroom. A maid 
of less finely tempered metal 
would have given notice in- 
continently. This one contem- 
plated many  eventualities, 
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some quite gory, but no shirk- 
ing. She was even honest 
enough to admit to herself 
that the change over from an 
almost virginal seclusion to the 
present state, so charged with 
lurid possibilities, was not with- 
out its charms, howbeit they 
were those of Grand Guignol. 
This, at any rate, was pulsating 
life. The rhythm of life before 
the lodger’s advent had certainly 
been even, but had at times 
verged on boredom. 

In due course all three 
settled down to a fairly tranquil 
routine. No window was 
barred, no door locked. The 
lunatic might come and go 
as he pleased, though Mrs 
Dauntless soon learnt that on 
his long, lonely walks he was 
liable to forget his way home. 
But then there were the kindly 
police who got to know him, 
and if they did not, there were 
always those brief instructions 
from Mrs Dauntless they would 
find in one of his pockets when 
he had been shepherded into 
the nearest police station. The 
return of the lost sheep to the 
fold on these occasions was 
taken in good part by all 
concerned ; Mrs Dauntless was 
always glad, because of the 
neighbours, when the escorting 
policeman was in mufti. 

The neighbours? From be- 
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hind their blinds they peered 
out, put two and two together 
and failed to make four. This 
new-comer in the Dauntless 
ménage must, they argued, be 
@ paying guest whose dipso- 
mania—they were sure it was 
that—entitled his hostess to 
charge his relatives many 
guineas a week. Five at least. 
So mercenary! Why did not 
she pay a male nurse out of 
those five guineas, the better 
to supervise and control him. 
Thank goodness, they had not 
to descend so low themselves ! 
But it was hard on the neigh- 
bourhood, hitherto so _ select, 
to have to witness these scenes, 
policemen bringing him back 
from some low pub.  Dis- 
gusting ! 

Loss of memory was not 
the only difficulty. There were 
times when what had been 
mere irritability in bygone days 
of sanity blazed up in a white 
flame of anger. It did not last 
long, and mistress and maid were 
as sedulous in forgetting it as he 
was spontaneous in doing so. 

How does the story end? 
I do not know. For several 
years I lost touch with Mrs 
Dauntless, and when I wrote 
to her last, nearly ten years 
after I first met her, my letter 
was returned with the inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Not known.” 


V. 


Well, what about it? Are 
you a lunatic yourself if you 
cultivate one as a pet? The 
answer will depend on your 





philosophy of life. If it is 
a get-on-or-get-out philosophy, 
then the answer is obviously 
in the affirmative; the self- 
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appointed patron of a lunatic 
as a pet is a damned fool, 
a hundred per cent lunatic 
himself. And if, with the crazy 
intuition so many lunatics are 
supposed to possess, he remarks 
that most if not all acts of 
sublime heroism betray an un- 
balanced mind, heedless of the 
main chance, what then? What, 
indeed! May Heaven preserve 
us from a too sane world! 

Now for a much _ easier 
question. Is the case of Mrs 
Dauntless unique? If your 
mental make-up is conventional, 
and your judgments—pardon 
me—are superficial, you will 
answer ‘ Yes,’’ and will add 
under your breath: ‘ And just 
as well, too!” 

But if you lack these qualities, 
and will turn a meditative eye 
on your friends and neighbours, 
thinking for a moment in terms 
of lunatics and keepers of 
lunatics, you will be amazed 
by the profusion of specimens 
found to belong to one or other 
category. To acquire a lunatic 
as a pet you do not necessarily 
have to drive to an asylum and 
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pick one out of it as you 
would a pea out of a pod or a 
dog out of a home for lost 
dogs. There are many more 
ways than that of adopting, 
or being adopted by, a lunatic. 
The process, active or passive, 
may be so insidious that you 
do not grasp its portent till 
it is too late—if it is too late, 
and of this I have my doubts. 

Why has the preposterously 
inconsequential Eugéne been 
drawn into the picture at all 
at all? What has his cool 
green colour to do with the 
glowing radiance of Mrs Daunt- 
less ? Just this: when I visit 
the flower market by the 
Madeleine, and a buxom 
madame sells me a bouquet of 
dark-red roses, she insists on 
surrounding them with a light- 
green halo of ferns. She charges 
me nothing for them, being 
for the moment heedless of 
sous and careful only of the 
general effect, of the importance 
of a harmonious and luminous 
background if you are to do 
full justice to the roses them- 
selves. 
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ELIZABETH SUCCEEDED HENRY. 


BY ANTHONY MILLS. 


THERE are many ways of 
estimating progress. Some 
people do it by blue - book 
figures, by trade statistics, 
census returns, or the number 
of telephones per head of the 
population; some by a less 
concrete yard-stick, the health 
of the League of Nations, or 
the attendance at the last Sur- 
realist Exhibition. I do it by 
motor-buses. 

Once every three or four 
years I come home from a 
country where we still estimate 
progress by the decrease in 
raids on the settled districts, 
and, like all my kind, whatever 
I propose to do with the rest 
of it, I spend the first week 
of my leave within a mile of 
Piccadilly Circus. And there 
I renew my acquaintance with 
the London bus. 

Since last I saw it, it will 
have grown in size, in im- 
pressiveness, in dignity ; it will 
be less noisy and more smoothly 
running; it will carry more 
passengers in greater comfort, 
and it will have added another 
two or three miles an hour to 
its speed. It will register for 
me, neatly and by no means 
inaccurately, the material pro- 
gress civilisation has made since 
I last visited it. 

I stood on the kerb outside 
the Cavalry Club one spring 
morning in 1920 as an old 
General omnibus, flung out from 





the whirlpool at Hyde Park 
Corner, came rattling down 
Piccadilly. Alongside the great 
six-wheelers that now sweep 
past like liners, this bus of 
eighteen years ago would look 
ramshackle and spidery, but 
then, compared with its 1915 
predecessors, the last I had 
seen, it represented progress. 
The world was moving. Civilisa- 
tion, like that bus, was bearing 
along more people in greater 
comfort, faster than ever before, 
but—the people in the bus 
knew where it was taking them. 

Morbid thoughts for a spring 
morning, and perhaps better 
interrupted. Anyway, inter- 
rupted they were. A motor- 
horn blared at my elbow; 
one of those pestilential, pre- 
tentious horns that start with 
a shriek and end with a bellow. 
I leapt round. 

A mustard-yellow Rolls with 
the most sportive of sporting 
bodies had crept up to me as 
I meditated on the destination 
of civilisation, and lounging 
in the driving seat, his lazy- 
lidded eyes gleaming with 
amusement at my fright, a 
smile on his lean face, was 
Tony Ayrton. I had no idea 
Tony was in England, but he 
had a habit of turning up at 
apposite moments whether in 
Piccadilly or in the desert. 

* Hullo, Tony,” I said, adopt- 
ing that casual attitude to the 
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unexpected fashionable among 
the youth that survived the 
war. “ Rich uncle dead ? ” 

I nodded at the car. 

‘* No,” he grinned. ‘“ Spoils 
of war! How d’you like Eliza- 
beth ? ” 

‘“* Blizabeth ? ”’ 

“The car, you old ass, the 
car!” 

“Oh, it seems a _ pretty 
average cad’s car to me—but 
why Elizabeth ? ”’ 

“Tll tell you. You ought 
to know, for you were in at 
her birth, as you might say. 
You don’t remember her ? ” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, come along to my 
pot-house and I’ll refresh your 
memory.” 


When I was about eight 
years old a kind aunt gave me 
‘The Boy’s Book of Battles.’ 
It was a splendid book, and 
on its shiny cover, printed in 
the most glowing colours, was 
the picture of a battle. The 

artist had fairly let himself 
- go. On the right, squadrons 
of cavalry galloped across the 
plain; in the centre cannons 
roared; behind them dense 
columns of infantry massed for 
the attack; and to the left, 
floating on an incredibly blue 
ocean, the British Fleet joined 
in thefun. Altogether a magni- 
ficent picture. Magnificent, but, 
of course, as I realised when I 
grew older and more superior, 
not war. An army could not 
advance to battle like that in 
these days. 

And then, just after dawn 
one pearl-grey morning in Meso- 
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potamia, I suddenly realised 
that my Boy’s Book of Battles 
had come to life and I was in 
the middle of it. There on 
my right were the cavalry, a 
whole division of them, lance 
points gleaming, pennons flutter- 
ing—yes, they had got little 
red-and- white pennons— as 
squadron after squadron moved 
forward across the brown plain. 
Beside me two batteries of 
eighteen-pounders, their guns 
beautifully aligned, were in 
action ready to fire. I looked 
back; the infantry were on 
the move, black columns ad- 
vancing on a broad front with 
the dust already beginning to 
rise. I turned to my left. 
It could not be true! There 
was the British Fleet steaming 
along in exactly its right place. 
Through the early morning mist 
the silhouettes of the little 
river gunboats pushing up the 
Tigris might have been Dread- 
noughts. The picture was 
complete ; war was like that. 

The sun grew hotter, the 
dust thicker, as the whole array 
moved steadily forward. The 
stage was set for the Boy’s 
Battle; only one thing was 
wanting—an enemy. In the 
night the Turkish rear-guard 
had slipped away and now our 
imposing entrance was to empty 
stalls. As if petulant at this 
fiasco the cavalry halted and 
the gunboats, following some 
bend in the river, turned away 
from us. We infantry, with 
our friends the gunners close 
behind, were left, as usual, to 
carry on. 

Once over the abandoned 
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Turkish position, when the force 
closed up to continue the pur- 
suit, I found myself with my 
company far out on the right 
as flank-guard to the lead- 
ing column. It was our first 
experience of following up a 
defeated enemy in full retreat, 
and we had plenty of evidence 
of how headlong that retreat 
had been. The desert was 
littered with all the debris of 
flight—torn clothing, packs, bits 
of harness, scattered shells, and 
smashed carts. Once we came 
across an abandoned gun, its 
breech missing and its muzzle 
shattered. In one place we 
marched for a couple of hundred 
yards through a sea of paper, 


where some headquarters had. 


jettisoned its records before 
joining or perhaps leading the 
stampede. 

We had long outgrown the 
passion for collecting souvenirs ; 
we had enough to carry without 
adding useless junk to our load, 
but I made one exception from 
that vast rubbish-heap. This 
was a neat steel attaché-case, 
containing what seemed to my 
inexpert eye a very complete 
set of German surgical instru- 
ments, all new and beautifully 
kept. As I put it into our 
Lewis-gun cart I felt that the 
surgeon who had thrown this 
away must have been very 
hard pressed indeed. 

The only enemy we met was 
a dejected party with two 
mountain- guns dragged by 
wretched sore - backed mules. 
The Turks squatted apathetic- 
ally waiting for us, dirty white 
rags tied to the cleaning rods 


of their rifles. They looked as 
if they had been wandering in 
circles all night, and, as far as 
we could make out, had been 
pretty thoroughly harried by 
Arabs. 

The march was again be- 
coming monotonous when far 
out on the flank I saw, con- 
spicuous in the empty desert, 
a square black object. My 
glasses showed it to be a huge 
saloon car, stationary and 
solitary on the sand. Out of 
sheer curiosity, but telling my- 
self that for military reasons 
it should be inspected, I decided 
to have a closer look. The 
ground was dead level and even 
a mile away I should still be 
in view of the company, so 
I was taking little risk. I 
told Private Bronson, my 
groom, to come with me, and 
we started off. Both he and 
I were mounted, I because I 
was entitled to a horse, he 
because he was a perfect genius 
at scrounging one. 

We left the company plodding 
on and rode out. It was farther 
than I had thought and we 
approached with some caution 
—after all one never knew— 
but the car was deserted. There 
it stood, a great Mercedes, 
certainly the biggest car I 
had ever seen in Mesopotamia, 
and, apparently, in perfect 
order. 

“Run out of petrol?” I 
suggested. ‘The old general 
and his harem or whoever 
was in it must have had a 
long walk.” 

Bronson, his long jaw working 
as usual at a piece of last 
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week’s chewing-gum, contem- 
plated the scene. 

“ They didn’t walk,’’ he said, 
pointing to tracks alongside 
the car, ‘they pinched some- 
body’s cart. Shall I ’ave a 
dekko inside ? ”’ 

I nodded and we both dis- 
mounted. Bronson was the 
quicker and I was still a few 
steps away when he seized 
the handle of the driver’s door 
and wrenched it open. Im- 
mediately there was a blinding 
flash and a great puff of smoke 
shot up into the air. My 
horse plunged wildly, jerking 
me backwards, and it was a 
few seconds before I was able 
to see what had happened to 
Bronson. 

He still held his horse and 
his jaws still moved steadily 
but a trifle more quickly. 
Beyond a singed eyebrow he 
was unhurt. 

“That,” he said, after pro- 
found thought, “ that must ’a’ 
been one of them booby traps 
we've ’eard about!” 

“Tt must,’ I agreed, “ and 
you’re lucky the chap that 
set it was in a hurry, or else 
it might have done you no 
good. There’s nothing inside 
the car; we won’t mess about 
with it any more. Come on.” 

I threw a last look round 
the horizon. My intention 
of returning forthwith to 
the company was greatly 
strengthened by what I saw. 
A dozen scattered horsemen 
were cantering across our front 
about half a mile away. 

“ Arabs!” I exclaimed, be- 
ginning to mount in some haste. 
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Bronson regarded them with 
interest. 

‘‘ What are they doing ? ” he 
asked. 

“Doing? Coming after us, 
you idiot.” 

“No, they’re not,’ con- 
tradicted the imperturbable 
Bronson, ‘“they’re chasing 
somebody—somebody white.” 

At that I took my foot from 
the stirrup and got my glasses. 
They were chasing somebody. 
A short distance ahead of the 
horsemen a little naked figure 
was running desperately. Every 
now and then one of the Arabs 
would spur forward, turn the 
fugitive, and fall back while 
the pack hunted him on the 
new line. It was like a gang 
of brutal boys chivying some 
wretched animal. As I watched, 
it suddenly struck me that the 
running figure was very small 
and slight. 

“My God, Bronson,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ it’s a child!” 

Bronson did not answer; 
even his jaws had stopped 
working for once. 

I looked back at the company, 
still trudging doggedly on— 
too far for any help from them 
to be in time. Bronson had a 
rifle, I a revolver; we were 
in no shape to take on a whole 
bunch of Arabs. The only 
hope was to make a diversion 
at once and trust it would 
both draw off the Arabs and 
attract the attention of our 
own people. 


“Give them five rounds 


rapid!’ I shouted at Bronson, 
grabbing his horse. 
He was just loading and I 
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was leading the horses to cover 
behind the car when a strange 
sound, as if a huge rope were 
being dragged across acres of 
straw matting, made us both 
turn. 

Two Rolls Royce armoured 
cars were bearing rapidly down 
on us; the noise we heard 
was made by their tyres cutting 
into the hard, brittle surface 
of the ground. A steel door 
in the body of one swung open 
and a pair of long legs in 
beautifully creased shorts ap- 
peared, followed by the rest 
of my friend, Tony Ayrton. 
He slid out languidly but 
neatly, careful to avoid soiling 
his immaculate khaki. 

“Hullo!” he remarked. 
“We saw some smoke over 
here and I thought we’d have 
a look-see.”’ He eyed the 
Mercedes with an expression 
of as near enthusiasm as he 


ever allowed himself. ‘“ Natty 
little runabout you’ve got 
there! You wouldn’t...” 


‘Never mind that now,’ I 
interrupted. ‘ Take your two 
rattle- buggies and get after 
those Arabs. They’re chasing 
somebody; I believe it’s a 
child ! ” 

Ayrton’s gaze followed my 
pointing finger. There was no 
languor about the way he got 
back into his car, and it was 
moving before the door clanged 
to. Twenty seconds later the 
only Arabs still capable of 
movement were fast-vanishing 
dust-clouds on the horizon. 

We rode forward in the wake 
of the cars, and arrived to find 
them halted with their crews 
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grouped round someone on the 
ground. As I peered over 
their heads, one of them, putting 
a great brown arm round the 
slight shoulders, raised the 
pathetic little figure and I 
saw its face—a small face, 
haggard and dust stained, but 
which ended in a grizzled, 
pointed beard! My child was 
an elderly man. He could 
have been little over five feet 
in height, and his scraggy almost 
emaciated body was stark naked, 
but the fairness of his skin 
showed that he was undeniably 
a European. 

His eyes were open, but with 
the vacant gaze of the semi- 
conscious. 

‘“’ Wasser ... wasser,’” he 
murmured. ‘ Die Araben .. .” 

Somebody produced a water- 
bottle and held it to his lips. 
With the water, understanding 
came slowly back to his eyes. 

‘Poor ruddy little ’un!” 
said a sympathetic soldier. 

Ayrton, whose German was 
much as mine, that is none 
at all, leant over him. 

“6 Deuscher?”’ he 
doubtfully. 

The little man showed further 
signs of animation. He shook 
his head vigorously. 

“ Nein! nein! Osterreicher, 
Osterreicher ! ”’ 

“¢ Austrian ? ”’ 

“ Ja, yes,” he broke into 
fluent but guttural English. 
“¢ Austrian, doktor-major. Two 
days ago wis my ’ospital I 
join. Yesterday, all day, I 
vork, many, many vounded. 
At night in my tent I sleep, 
most tired. In the morning 
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I vake—no ’ospital, no army, 
no Turk! Only me wis in my 
tent. I am abandoned!” 

He seemed to think his 
Turkish colleagues had left him 
behind on purpose, but it would 
have been quite in accordance 
with Turkish staff work for 
the newly arrived foreign doctor 
to be forgotten in the confusion 
of a hurried retreat in the dark. 

“Then I valk,’’ he went on. 
“ Mein Gott, how I valk!” 

Soon after it grew fully light 
he was seen by Arabs who were 
scavenging on the Turkish rear, 
but he had escaped them by mak- 
ing for the river. He swore he 
swam across, only to find more 
Arabs on the opposite bank 
and to be compelled to swim 
back. It seemed very doubtful 
if so frail a man could swim 
the Tigris twice in this way, 
but he was convinced he had, 
so we let it go at that. He had 
then seen the dust of our 
advance and was hiding on 
the river-bank waiting to sur- 
render when another gang of 
marauding Arabs caught him. 
They stripped him naked and 
amused themselves by hunting 
him. To do justice to his 
opinion of Arabs the little 
doctor had to fall back on 
German, but we gathered that 
he disliked them. 

One of Ayrton’s men pro- 
duced from the ‘tray,’ the 
unarmoured space at the back 
of an armoured car, a pair of 
the khaki drill trousers they 
carried to wear after sunset 
as a protection against mos- 
quitoes. The Austrian was 
carefully inserted into them 
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and they certainly did cover 
his nakedness. Even when he 
dragged them up to his armpits 
and they hung in folds round 
his chest, they still flopped 
over his ankles. We all laughed, 
and he laughed too; the in- 
evitable cigarette was stuck in 
his mouth and lighted for him. 
Finally, he was lifted into the 
‘ tray ’ and made as comfortable 
as tool-boxes, spare ammuni- 
tion, water-bags, petrol tins, 
and a primus stove would 
allow. 

Meanwhile Ayrton in the 
other car had, with due pre- 
cautions, examined the stranded 
Mercedes. He returned dis- 
appointed. Not only was its 
petrol tank empty but someone 
had thoughtfully removed the 
magneto and one or two other 
essential bits of mechanism. 

So, with the two cars moving 
slowly while we trotted along- 
side, we rejoined my company. 
Before the cars left us to hand 
over our Austrian prisoner I 
gave him the case of instru- 
ments we had picked up. 

His bright beady eyes 
glistened and his cropped head 
nodded emphatically. 

“‘ Ja, ja, mine, mine!” he 
exclaimed, opening it and 
lovingly fingering knives, clips, 
forceps. 

When we waved him good- 
bye he was curled up in the 
back of the car like some quaint 
little monkey, his pointed beard 
wagging up and down as he 
shouted farewells, one skinny 
arm clutching those ridiculous 
trousers to his chest, the other 
clasping his precious instru- 
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ment case. I do not know 
whether he was allowed to 
keep it, but I like to think 
of him in some comfortable 
prisoners’ camp where in a 
nice whitewashed hospital he 
could again handle those shining 
horrors. I only hope for their 
own sakes that none of his 
patients were Arabs. 


A rather notorious general, 
whose language was as florid 
as his complexion, once told 
the somewhat sceptical remains 
of a battalion that had been 
shot to bits in an attack that 
“the offensive spirit is the 
British infantryman’s brightest 
jewel.” 

It would have required a 
clear eye to discern any sparkle 
about us when late afternoon 
found us still trudging across 
that interminable flatness. 
Looking at the men one would 
have sworn that nothing would 
rouse them. But time and 
again the British soldier has 
startled his enemies and 
surprised his friends by staging 
a come-back when both thought 
he was down and out. 

With little warning we 
bumped a weak enemy rear- 
guard holding a hastily occupied 
line straggling up from the 
river. An aeroplane dropped 
@ message on our battalion 
headquarters reporting that a 
Turkish heavy battery drawn 
by bullocks was struggling to 
escape some two miles ahead. 
The infantry before us had 
been hurriedly halted and 
turned about to cover its 
withdrawal. 
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The news of the battery 
spread rapidly among the men ; 
its effect was electrical. The 
old general’s heart would have 
been warmed to the Crimean 
charge-for-the-guns scramble 
that followed, and, I am sure, 
he would have got off a splendid 
piece about the irresistible sweep 
of the dauntless infantry, com- 
pany vying with company, 
platoon with platoon, in noble 
rivalry to be the first to plant 
the British colours on the enemy 
cannon. But the regrettable 
truth is that it was not honour 
we were after, it was not even 
the guns—it was the bullocks ! 

Unless you have lived for 
goodness knows how long on 
salt bully—and not too much 
of that—you cannot appreciate 
the primitive feelings roused 
in a healthy Englishman’s 
breast at the prospect of getting 
his teeth into a juicy beefsteak. 
Those Turks were between us 
and our beefsteak. No doubt 
they had relied on the three 
hours that, as a Turkish officer 
once told me, the British always 
spent in reconnaissance before 
they did anything. This time 
they hardly got three minutes 
before we were on them, over 
them, and going hard on the 
other side. 

Between us and the guns, 
which we could at last see as 
long black caterpillars crawling 
slowly over the brown earth, 
stretched a last obstacle, a 
nullah, one of those ancient 
disused canals that score the 
face of Mesopotamia in un- 
expected places. Twenty feet 
wide and nearly as deep, it 
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was crossed by a crude bridge 
of palm trunks, laid side by 
side and covered with beaten 
earth. 

Our ragged lines were still 
short of this nullah when four 
of Ayrton’s armoured cars came 
rushing in from the flank, 
making for the bridge. The 
first three cars took the cross- 
ing cautiously, but the fourth, 
anxious I suppose to be in at 
the death, came round in a 
wide sweep and fairly charged 
at it. Something went wrong. 
The near front wheel went 
over the edge of the bridge, the 
whole car swerved right off 
it, pushed its nose into the 
far bank and disappeared. A 
cloud of dust shot up and 
hung hovering over the bridge. 


“Tll bet that ’asn’t ’arf 
bent something!” remarked 
Bronson. 

By that time we were 


scrambling out of the nullah, 
no easy task in full equipment 
even where the sides had fallen 
in. Ayrton’s three surviving 
cars had beaten us handsomely 
to the battery. The Turkish 
guns were strung out one behind 
the other at irregular distances, 
old pattern Krupps_ with 
peculiarly high mountings ; but 
ancient as they were they 
looked infinitely more service- 
able than the wretched oxen 
that drew them. The poor 
beasts were lying on the ground, 
their long-horned heads droop- 
ing mournfully, driven to 
a standstill. Sharp bones 
threatened to break through 
their ill-conditioned hides in 
all directions, and I doubt if 
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a pound of honest beef could 
have been found anywhere on 
one of those gaunt carcases. 
Steak was ‘off.’ Even our 
chances of stew disappeared 
when the Brigadier arrived and 
forbade the slaughter of these 
innocents. All transport ani- 
mals were urgently required 
for army use, he declared. We 
drew off from the victims with 
dark mutterings about midnight 
feasts at brigade headquarters. 

However, the great ones 
decided to call it a day, an- 
other battalion passed through 
us to take up outposts, and 
steakless we went into bivouac 
for the night. 

During the evening I strolled 
back to the bridge to see 
what had happened to the 
armoured car. It was jammed 
across the nullah almost at 
the bottom, and from the look 
of it I was inclined to agree 
with Bronson that something 
’adn’t ’arf got bent. Ayrton, 
who was superintending the 
salvage, confirmed this. 

“ Bit of luck that all four 
chaps in that car weren’t 
killed,” he said. ‘‘ As it was 
they got away with nothing 
worse than the father and 
mother of a shaking, but the 
car’s a complete write-off. Even 
if we had the tackle to raise 
her, which we haven’t, her 
chassis was buckled to blazes 
by the weight in the middle 
when the ends jammed. We'll 
pick up all we can—the engine’s 
more or less all right—and 
indent for a new car.” 

During the next three weeks, 
as we marched and fought 
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our way up the river, more 
than once Ayrton’s armoured 
car battery lived up to its 
reputation for turning up at 
critical moments, but there was 
one occasion when we missed 
him. 

The Turk had suddenly the 
impertinence to turn round 
and advance against us. Two 
brigades were turned out to 
meet the threat, and after one 
of the longest, dustiest, and 
most unpleasant marches we 
had ever had, we reached at 
nightfall a little oasis of irri- 
gated palm groves in the bare 
desert that is Mesopotamia with- 
out water. The Brigadier told 
us that the Turks were digging 
in at a village five or six 
miles farther on and that he 
would reconnoitre tomorrow 
with a view to attacking. 
Several of us were detailed 
to accompany him as unit 
representatives. 

At dawn next morning we 
started off, the Brigadier, the 
four colonels of battalions, a 
gunner or two, and an assort- 
ment of us smaller fry, escorted, 
rather inadequately, I thought, 
by a troop of British cavalry. 

We left the palm groves, 
still dark against the lightening 
sky, and trotted out into the 
flat, featureless plain. It was 
a lovely morning, the air fresh 
with almost a nip in it, the 
sky a gentle, unclouded blue 
with the last pale rear-guard 
of the stars retreating as the 
red rays of the advancing sun, 
straight as sword blades, pierced 
the misty curtains of the 
horizon. As we rode, the dull 


brown earth ahead seemed to 
take on a faint opalescent sheen, 
and then, suddenly, our horses’ 
hoofs were among flowers— 
acres of dwarf red and yellow 
tulips and tiny blue grape 
hyacinths. I had not seen a 
flower, hardly a green thing, 
for a year; it seemed un- 
believable that the Mesopo- 
tamia I had known, so arid, 
harsh, and cruel, should 
suddenly grow gentle with 
spring flowers. I wanted just 
to sit there and look at them, 
to touch them. I slipped from 
the saddle and picked a little 
bunch. 

When I caught up with the 
rest again they had passed 
beyond the flowers and were 
back to the bare brown earth. 
As the sun climbed, the fresh- 
ness went out of the air, and 
I felt an increasing stickiness 
between my bare knees and 
the saddle. I looked at my 
flowers; they had wilted in 
my hand. Regretfully I let 
them fall. We were back in 
the old Mesopotamia, and I 
had better begin thinking of 
other things than flowers. 

Personally, I did not like 
it a bit. We moved, about 
half a dozen of us, officers and 
orderlies, in a group with our 
own escort, little blobs of 
mounted men, four or five 
hundred yards ahead and on 
the flanks. We seemed to 
me pathetically few, completely 
without concealment, getting 
farther from support every 
moment, and riding straight 
into the arms of a considerable 
Turkish force waiting to receive 
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us. This, I felt, was a job not 
for us but for Ayrton and his 
cars. However, the Brigadier 
did not share my misgivings. 
At any rate he rode steadily 
on until at last we saw rising 
out of the plain a low mound, 
the Turkish position. 

Field-glasses were produced, 
and we all gazed at it. My 
horse would not keep still, 
and looking through glasses 
that jog up and down and keep 
on giving you sharp raps on 
the bridge of your nose is 
not very informative. 

The Brigadier did not see 
enough either, and to my alarm 
decided on a closer look. We 
rode on again until, even with 
the naked eye, we could see 
that a village straggled up 
the mound; in fact, most of 
the mound was village, houses 
piled on the remains of older 
dwellings. There was, too, 
clearly distinguishable in front 
of it, stretching away to either 
side, a line of earthworks. 
Neither in the village nor in 
the trenches was there any 
sign of life. We must have 
been plainly visible and easily 
within field- gun range, yet 
nobody took the slightest notice 
of us. 

“T suppose those trenches 
are occupied?” said the 
Brigadier, letting his glasses 
hang round his neck. 

He showed every sign of 
pressing still nearer to find 
out, when a trooper of the 
escort rode up. 

“Enemy cavalry working 
round our right flank,’’ he re- 
ported in a matter-of-fact way. 
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“Eh, what? Where ? ”’ said 
the Brigadier, wheeling his horse 
and getting his glasses into 
action again. 

We all followed suit and 
saw, about three-quarters of 
a mile away on our flank, a 
body of horsemen sweeping 
steadily round us with the 
obvious intention of cutting 
off our retreat. 

I could not make out what 
the Brigadier was waiting for. 
I had no doubt what the 
next word of command should 
be—“‘ Home, George, and don’t 
spare the horses,’’ or words 
to that effect. And then the 
subaltern commanding our 
escort rode up. 

Now, I had all the war- 
time infantryman’s prejudice 
against the cavalry—people who 
hovered about the edge of a 
fight until it really got dangerous 
and then went off and watered 
their horses—but, as I 
watched that young cavalryman 
approach, I began to wonder 
whether they were really like 
that. He was a large, raw-boned, 
eager young man, and he seemed 
very earnest about something. 
I edged up to hear what he 


was saying. 
“... You see, sir, if I took 
the troop round there” —he 


swung his arm back across the 
front of the Turkish position— 
“we could easily get behind 
them and cut them off.” 

“ And what then?’ asked 


the Brigadier. 

‘¢ Oh, then,’’ said the cavalry- 
man simply, ‘we'd charge 
2em.”’ 


“ And what do you suggest 
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that I and these officers should 
do while you are charging ? ”’ 

The subaltern surveyed us 
doubtfully, then he brightened 
up. 
‘‘ Oh, you could form a second 
line behind my troop and 
charge too. It would make 
us look like a squadron. And 
it might add weight to the 
charge.” 

A groan of mingled appre- 
hension and protest rose from 
the assembled infantry officers. 
For myself I knew that if my 
waler got going in a charge 
we should not stop this side 
of Mosul, unless, of course, I 
fell off or got impaled on a 
Turkish lance. My only weapon 
was a revolver, and with that 
even on foot I am not much 
of a danger to the enemy; 
on a horse I should be only a 
peril to my friends. No, cavalry 
charges were all right—for 
cavalry. 

Even the Brigadier hesitated. 

‘* There seem to be rather a 
lot of them,” he hazarded. 

“Only about a squadron, 
sir,’ that fire-eater assured him 
airily, already adjusting his 
sword-knot round his wrist. 

“How many do you think 
there are, colonel? ” the Briga- 
dier asked his senior battalion 
commander. 

“At least two squadrons, 
sir.” 

“A regiment surely,’’ cor- 
rected another. 

“For the love of Mike, tell 
him it’s a brigade,’’ whispered 
someone. 

By that time the cavalry 
subaltern was giving little tugs 
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to the hilt of his sword, drawing 
it out a few inches and re- 
luctantly letting it fall back 
into the scabbard. 

‘* Oh, sir,’”’ he begged, “‘ we’ve 
never got into ’em, and this 
is a chance!’ And his sword 
was half out. 

“What about it, colonel ? ”’ 
demanded the Brigadier. 

There was a breathless pause. 

“Well, sir, the duty of a 
reconnaissance is to collect in- 
formation, not to engage in 
unnecessary shock action.” 

Never before have I more 
heartily agreed with any senior 
officer’s tactical dictum. 

The Brigadier turned to the 
cavalryman. 

“I’m afraid the colonel’s 
right. We'll withdraw.” 

‘¢ But, sir,’”’ wailed the heart- 
broken cavalier, ‘‘ we’ve never 
got into ’em. Can’t we try, 
just this once ? ” 

The Brigadier shook his head, 
and the subaltern, muttering 
mutinously, rode back to his 
men, where he trailed his coat 
before the Turks in most out- 
rageous fashion, determined, if 
he was not allowed to charge 
them, to make them charge 
him. But they were not to 
be tempted, and after following 
at a respectful distance they 
halted and let us go unmolested. 

We had got away with the 
reconnaissance ; the actual at- 
tack would be another matter. 
The prospect of furnishing for 
several miles a perambulating 
target to the nicely entrenched 
Turks filled me with gloom. 
The more I thought of it the 
colder my feet became, until 
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at last I had frightened myself 
into an unshakable premonition 
that this attack would be the 
end of me. I have never 
been more convinced of any- 
thing in my life. The correct 
thing to do on such occasions, 
I felt, was to put my affairs 
in order. In my case this 
consisted in paying Bronson 
the arrears I owed him. The 
money was of little use to 
him, there was nothing he 
could spend it on, but he took 
it cheerfully enough and showed 
a complete understanding of 
my motives by saying: ‘ Oh, 
well, sir, we'll ’ope it won’t 
be as bad as all that! ”’ 

But that night, when we 
marched out from our friendly 
little oasis into the dark plain, 
I was still sure it would be. 
Even when I saw among the 
trees the dim shapes of 
armoured cars— Ayrton had 
come up after dark—it cheered 
me very little; all I thought 
was how much nicer it would 
be for him tomorrow behind 
half an inch of armour-plate. 

We marched by compass. 
As chief guide the staff captain 
went ahead of the centre 
column, and everybody took 
direction from him. To check 
distances two officers paced 
solemnly behind him counting 
their steps; four non-com- 
missioned officers surrounded 
them in a square to protect 
them from interruption or dis- 
traction. To make the guide 
faintly visible in the darkness 
he had been decked out in 
the chaplain’s surplice. As he 
moved slowly forward, his head 
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sometimes bowed over his com- 
pass, sometimes raised to the 
star on which he marched, he 
might have been a priest leading 
some strange pilgrimage, with 
his acolytes, muttering prayers, 
beside him, and the rest of us 
innumerable penitents silent and 
mournful. 

Anyway, the general effect 
was funereal and depressing, 
the more so as I was sure our 
staff captain, a cheerful bungler, 
would misread his compass and 
mix up his stars. The course 
he had to follow was not a 
straight one; it had two angles 
in it, so that, instead of ad- 
vancing directly on the enemy, 
we should, just before dawn, 
arrive at a deployment position 
somewhere on his left flank. 
Whether we reached this spot 
or not depended therefore not 
only on the accuracy with 
which we kept our bearings 
but on advancing the correct 
distances before each change of 
direction. 

The first turn was quickly 
made ; the second seemed hours 
later, but eventually it was 
reached. While the brigade 
was forming up on the new 
alignment and the staff captain 
juggling with his compass, the 
brigade major came over with 
our colonel and in a stage 
whisper told me: ‘ According 
to the map there ought to be 
an old canal running across 
our line of advance, about a 
couple of hundred yards ahead. 
There may be an enemy picket 
or something in it. Take a 
platoon and see if there is.” 

Off I went, the platoon ex- 
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tended on each side of me. I 
felt a little more sympathy 
for the guides when the star 
I was marching on persisted 
in modestly effacing itself 
among its fellows, and I kept 
on forgetting how many paces 
I had counted. We had come 
well over two hundred, yet 
there was no sign of a canal. 
At three hundred, none; the 
same at four. I began to think 
I must have lost direction. 
I paused for a moment to 
check on my star; the platoon 
moved slowly on. I could 
see the line of black figures, 
fading away on each side, flitting 
soundlessly forward. One in- 
stant it was there, the next it 
had vanished, and the silence 
was shattered by one explosive 
word. My platoon had found 
the nullah; each man, as he 
fell, had gasped that one word, 
the only swear word the British 
soldier ever seemed to know. 
Luckily there was no Turkish 
outpost to be scandalised by 
our profanity. 

Here we dropped the guns, 
since by all calculations we 
should now be in easy artillery 
range of the Turkish position. 
The infantry crossed the nullah 
and took up a formation that 
would allow them to deploy 
rapidly for the attack. Then, 
after mysterious rites by the 
high priest with the compass, 
the advance was resumed. It 
was now what well-trained staff 
officers, who dislike using the 
perfectly good word ‘ dawn,’ 
would call ‘first light,’ or 
vulgar subalterns ‘ sparrow 
cheep.’ A greyish tinge diluted 
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the darkness; columns to the 
left and right could be dimly 
seen; gradually those beyond 
began to appear. The staff 
captain doffed his surplice—it 
was day. 

We continued to move for- 
ward, but there was a certain 
uneasiness visible among those 
who directed us. Anxious 
officers swept the widening 
horizon with glasses, there were 
hurried consultations with 
fluttering maps much in 
evidence. But all to no purpose; 
of the Turkish position, which 
should have been right under 
our noses, or of the conspicuous 
village mound behind it, not 
a sign. We might have been 
in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean for any landmark we 
could discover. Had the High 
Priest followed a wrong star ? 
Had his acolytes mistold their 
beads? Were we still short 
of the enemy or had we lost 
direction and wandered past 
him? The Lord alone knew. 

“ Halt !’’ said the Brigadier. 

The troops sat down, and, 
as is the invariable custom of 
the British soldier, promptly 
went to sleep. We must have 
looked excessively silly sitting 
there, three thousand men with 
not the least idea of what to 
do next or where to go. 

Our hopes were raised when 
Ayrton, who had made a wide 
detour to avoid the old canal, 
arrived with his whole battery 
of eight cars—his recent cas- 
ualty replaced—and reported. 

‘Where are those blasted 
Turks? ’’ the Brigadier asked 
him. 
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‘Search me!’’ affably replied 
Tony. 

The Brigadier was not amused, 
and the elegant Anthony was 
only saved from something 
pretty astringent in answer by 
an unexpected interruption. 
Away to our left came a dull 
report—high in the air an 
unmistakable rustle, a shrill 
crescendo, a thud, and cr-rump ! 
a five-nine shell landed two 
hundred yards short of us. 
Its black smoke had hardly 
begun to drift before the 
Brigadier rapped out his order : 
“Change direction left. For- 
ward !” 

We swung slowly round, and 
in good old Prussian fashion 
marched towards the sound of 
the guns, or, in our case, gun ; 
for there seemed to be only 
one firing at us, and that in a 
most leisurely fashion. We got 
into ‘ artillery formation,’ which 
left a great deal of sand for the 
shells to fall into without hurt- 
ing us, and pressed on. 

After a few minutes the haze 
or mirage, or whatever it was 
that had limited our view, 
lifted, and there straight ahead 
of us, but still a long way off, 
was the village-topped mound. 
We shook out into looser for- 
mation, but, if we could see 
the Turks better now, so could 
they us, and it would have been 
most unpleasant had it not 
been for our own guns. We 
had the bulk of the Divisional 
Artillery back at the nullah, 
and they came down with a 
grand slam. The smoke and 
dust they kicked up all along 
the front screened us almost 
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entirely, and the enemy fire 
became very wild. 

The battalion was on the 
right of the attack, and I 
could see the long, straggly 
lines, of which we were part, 
stretching interminably to the 
left. On the right they ended 
abruptly with the last man of 
my company. I had a nasty 
feeling that our old friends the 
Turkish cavalry might sud- 
denly swoop round the edge of 
the dust curtain and take us 
in flank. I looked apprehen- 
sively over my shoulder and 
was reassured. Out beyond my 
right-hand man were the swiftly 
moving shapes of armoured cars. 

So far so good, but soon 
our guns would have to lift 
their barrage and with it our 
dust screen, then the Turkish 
machine-guns would come into 
their own. My premonition of 
a sudden end to a promising 
junior officer descended on me 
again in full force. 

When our guns did lift, sure 
enough an anti-British gust of 
wind rolled back the curtain 
while we were still a few 
hundred yards away. It was a 
case of the British grenadier at 
Fontenoy—for what we were 
about to receive might the Lord 
make us truly thankful! With 
the idea of getting it over as 
soon as we could we began to 
double, and I hunched my 
shoulders and ducked my head 
waiting for the storm. It never 
came. At the moment our 
barrage lifted, the armoured 
car battery swept between us 
and the enemy. It was beauti- 
fully timed. The eight cars, 
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one behind the other, ran down 
the Turkish line, not more than 
a few yards from his front 
trench, their machine - guns 
firing continuously. The Turks 
ducked for shelter; in another 
minute we were in among them, 
and it was all over. 

Nothing remained but to col- 
lect the prisoners. I watched 
them shuffling past, the usual 
docile, at first frightened and 
then thoroughly cheerful, ragged 
Turkish prisoners. At the head 
of one nondescript group walked 
a figure of almost startling 
spruceness, a dapper little officer 
in patent-leather field-boots and 
pale- blue breeches of the 
horsiest cut. Behind him stag- 
gered a soldier, evidently his 
servant, carrying an  old- 
fashioned gladstone bag. Every 
now and then the officer would 
cast an anxious glance behind 
him to make sure the precious 
bag was following. He seemed 
so concerned about it that 
I began to wonder what was 
in it— papers, plans, orders, 
marked maps, whole archives 
of the Turkish General Staff ? 
I stopped him and ordered the 
bag to be examined. After 
much unbuckling of straps and 
fumbling with catches, the ser- 
vant laid it open at our feet. 
We craned expectantly forward 
and saw, neatly folded and piled 
one on the other, a dozen 
stiff-fronted white dress-shirts. 
The little Turk regarded them 
with pride. 

“Je suis officier!” he ex- 
plained. 

I moved along the parapet 
of the captured trench, getting 
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reports from my platoon com- 
manders, and congratulating 
myself on how lightly, in spite 
of premonition, we had escaped, 
thanks to the armoured cars. 
They, however, had not saved 
us without some loss to them- 
selves ; one car stood battered 
and forlorn, victim of a direct 
hit from a shell. Its whole 
body was wrecked, doors blown 
out, turret twisted drunkenly 
to one side, the armoured bon- 
net torn off. Another car was 
standing alongside while its 
commander, a sergeant, ruefully 
poked about in the shattered 
engine. 

“Cor,” he said to no one in 
particular, ‘“‘ we ain’t got much 
money but we do see life! 
She’s a proper write-off!” 

She certainly looked it. 


“Well,” said Tony Ayrton, 
leaning back in his arm-chair 
in the club, “ we salved the 
chassis of that car—about all 
there was to salve—and slipped 
into it the engine of the one 
that fell into the nullah, you 
remember? We’d carted that 
engine about with us for weeks. 
Our mechanics made a good job 
of it. There was no difficulty 
about spares and oddments, by 
that time Mesopotamia was 
bulging with spares for every- 
thing, and when our carpenter 
had fitted a box-body, made 
from wood looted from the 
Inland Water Transport, we 
had a perfectly good extra 
car. And the beauty of it was 
that it wasn’t on the strength 
—pure buckshee ! ” 

‘* But it must have been dis- 
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covered some time?” I pro- 
tested. 

“As a matter of fact we 
had no trouble at all until 
the battery was due to embark 
for home in 1919. You know 
how narrow-minded these em- 
barkation wallahs are: any- 
body’d think another half-ton 
would sink the blooming ship 
to hear ’em talk! They said 
an armoured car battery had 
an Establishment of so many 
vehicles, they’d ship that num- 
ber but not a car, not a bicycle, 
not a perambulator more—and 
would I please note the ship 
was sailing in two hours. 

“Tt was time for action, old 
boy, not words. I put my 
sergeant-major at the wheel 
of a Ford van and I took the 
spare Rolls myself. We drove 
hard for ten miles out into the 
desert and there we left that 
Ford van. I daresay some old 
sheikh found it and still drives 
his Friday hawking party round 
in it. Anyway, the Rolls went 
into the hold and the Ford 
stayed in the desert. Every- 
body was happy, especially the 
Embarkation Staff; for the 
battery had sailed with its 
exact establishment of vehicles 
—in numbers at any rate.” 

“ But what about the other 
end?” I asked. ‘“‘ What about 
handing over in England ? ” 

“ Ah!” said Tony, ‘ ‘ ver 
difficile but I arrange,’ as they 
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say at Port Said. I’ve got a 
brother. Not a bad bloke as 
brothers go. I wired him from 
Aden, and when we tied up at 
Southampton, there was Brother 
Bill with a nice part-worn 
Henry Ford sitting on the quay- 
side. You could get ’em pretty 
well for nothing from Surplus 
Stores: they almost paid you 
to take ’em away in those 
days. When the spare Rolls 
was lifted out Bill drove her 
away and I trundled old Henry 
into her place. Battery present 
and correct, sir! We fitted a 
decent body to the Rolls, and 
voila—Elizabeth ! ”’ 

“Yes, but why Elizabeth ? ” 
I asked. 

“Don’t you see? Brush up 
the old history, my dear chap. 
Think of the jolly old Tudors. 
Didn’t Elizabeth succeed 
Henry ? ”’ 

‘“ No,’”’ I replied, feeling rather 
superior ; “‘ as a matter of fact 
she didn’t: Edward VI. did.’ 

“Qh, well, you couldn’t call 
a car Edward the Sixth ; every- 
body’d think you’d had five 
others. Besides, it would have 
to be a girl’s name anyway, 
love interest and all that.” 

“ Then it ought to have been 
Mary, she came next.” 


. “Did she?” said Tony, 
slightly crestfallen. Then he 
cheered up. ‘“‘Oh, but you 


couldn’t call a peach of a car 
like this Bloody Mary!” 
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AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


BY A. H. LIGHTBOURN. 


A BIG, oily swell came slipping 
down to us from the eastern 
rim of the world, like the coils 
of some great serpent. The 
light south-easterly breeze that 
had carried us sedately from 
our moorings behind the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club through 
Toronto Harbour, and a mile 
or so out into Lake Ontario, 
died. The sloop Whatnot, out- 
ward bound from Toronto to 
Pointe au Baril on the Georgian 
Bay of Lake Huron, wallowed 
helpless in the trough of an 
easterly sea. 

Crash went the boom from 
port to starboard, and back 
again to port, while the reef 
points beat their devil’s tattoo 
against the slatting sail. In 
wide arcs the masthead swung 
across the louring sky, and 
from a recumbent figure on 
the floor of the cockpit came 
a faint groan. 

I glanced apprehensively at 
my First Officer, cook, crew, 
and passenger list; in other 
words, my long - suffering, 
courageous, and presently sea- 
sick wife. 

Reproachfully she looked at 
me out of a face the colour of 
the sea, and my conscience 
smote me. 

Had I not assured her, when 
this cruise was planned one 
blustering March evening, before 
a roaring library fire, that June 


was invariably a month of 
north-westerly winds and conse- 
quently calm seas along the 
north shore of Lake Ontario ? 
And had she not, on the strength 
of that assurance, bolstered, it 
is true, by the meteorological 
forecast, abandoned her plan 
of meeting me at Trenton one 
hundred miles to the east, and 
agreed to sign on for the whole 
voyage ? 

And now comes this miserable 
swell, the aftermath of a violent 
storm which sprang up out of 
the east the evening before, 
blew a gale throughout the 
night, and died at sunrise as 
suddenly as it had risen. 


Three months earlier, in the 
consulting-room of a well- 
known physician, I had been 
told that the best and surest 
cure for an internal ailment 
that had been troubling 
me was a prolonged holiday. 
Delightful prescription. Our 
thoughts immediately flew to 
our camp far up in the Georgian 
Bay on one of those thirty 
thousand happy isles that 
stretch for over one hundred 
miles along its rocky eastern 
shore. 

For several summers we had 
spent my precious two weeks’ 
holiday there, living a primitive, 
open-air life among the rocks, 
pines, and sparkling waters of 
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what must surely be one of the 
world’s most beautiful play- 
grounds. 

And now a whole summer. 
The prospect was entrancing, 
but we would want at times to 
go farther afield, with so much 
time at our disposal, than we 
had in the past. We would 
need a stouter craft than the 
two canoes that had previously 
been our sole means of trans- 
port. A small motor-boat per- 
haps; expensive and noisy, 
but dependable enough now- 
adays I had been told. My 
ignorance of things mechanical 
was abysmal. 

“The Whatnot,” 
better half brightly. 

“Oh yes; the Whatnot,”’ said 
I without enthusiasm. In my 
mind’s eye I saw my wife’s 
only rival in my affection piled 
up on one of the wicked saw- 
toothed reefs that make naviga- 
tion among the islands a night- 
mare in any craft drawing over 
a foot of water. 

The Whatnot is a stoutly 
built Bermuda-rigged sloop with 
a draught of four, and an over- 
all length of twenty feet. At 
that time she was under winter 
covers in a shipyard at Oak- 
ville, a town some twenty miles 
west of Toronto on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. She 
was one of a class of five built 
originally for one design, club 
racing. Although not fast, she 
is an excellent boat in a sea- 
way, and very easily handled. 
She has a big, self-bailing cock- 
pit, and plenty of room forward 
for the stowing of gear; but 
no cabin. I pointed out that 


said my 
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with her comparatively deep 
draught, and without auxiliary 
power, she was not suited for 
navigating the narrow channels 
and treacherous waters sur- 
rounding our island. 

That objection was met by 
a reminder of my oft-repeated 
statement that, with a small 
outboard motor attached to 
the stern, Whatnot would be 
quite capable of doing five 
knots. 

The problem of transporting 
her from Oakville to the nearest 
point on the Georgian Bay, a 
distance overland of about one 
hundred and fifty miles, was 
not so easily solved. I found 
that the cost of shipping by 
rail was prohibitive, and by 
truck only a little better. 

“Then, of course, she must 
do it under her own power,” 
said the First Officer, who, 
having once put her hand to 
the tiller, is not easily turned 
back. I should have thought 
of it myself, but the idea of 
having unlimited time at our 
disposal was not one easily 
grasped at first, and the one 
hundred and fifty miles over- 
land becomes four or five hun- 
dred by water. 

There were two routes to 
choose from. The more obvious, 
and that which naturally ap- 
pealed to a sailor, was by way 
of Lake Ontario, the Welland 
Canal, Lake Erie, and _ the 
Detroit River to Lake Huron, 
and ultimately the Georgian 
Bay. It would provide some 
of the most interesting fresh- 
water cruising in the world; 
for Lake Erie is two hundred 
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miles long and fifty or seventy 
wide, and Lake Huron with the 
Georgian Bay is considerably 
larger. 

However, out of deference 
to the First Officer’s dislike 
of great open watery spaces, 
the other route known as 
the Trent Valley Waterways 
System was chosen. 

Early in the last century, 
with the war of 1812 fresh in 
their memories, the Military 
Authorities of Upper Canada 
decided on the construction 
of a waterway that would 
provide transport for troops and 
supplies from the St Lawrence 
River to the Upper Lakes, with- 
out the danger inherent in the 
route along the international 
boundary. 

Commencement of work on 
the Trent Valley System was the 
result. Stretching across what 
was then the northerly part of 
the province, small lakes and 
rivers were to be linked to- 
gether by canals to provide con- 
tinuous transport from Trenton, 
on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, about ninety miles east 
of the town of York (now 
Toronto), to the mouth of the 
Severn River in the Georgian 
Bay. A distance in all of 240 
miles. Many locks were neces- 
sary to overcome the difference 
in levels, for the watershed 
between the Lakes Ontario and 
Huron had to be crossed. 

It was not until 1908 that 
the system was finally com- 
pleted throughout. Long before 
that, of course, any military 
importance which it may have 
had, vanished with the building 
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of roads and railways, nor did 
it prove to be of any com- 
mercial value. It exists, like 
some of the forgotten water- 
ways of Europe, a monument 
to governmental extravagance, 
its placid waters disturbed 
only by pleasure craft. 

This was the route we chose ; 
and so it was that the morning 
of the 7th of June 1937 found 
the good ship Whatnot in danger 
of rolling her mast out, some 
five miles east-south-east of 
Toronto Harbour, her skipper 
with an uneasy conscience, and 
the certain knowledge that a 
mutiny impended the minute 
the crew recovered sufficiently 
to take any interest in life. 

And then the patron saint 
of sailor-men took pity on me. 
A puff of air came out of the 
north-west ; another, and soon 
a fresh little breeze was blowing 
off the land. The fog cleared, 
the sun came out, and in a 
surprisingly short time the swell 
had disappeared. The First 
Officer began to take an in- 
terest in life again. She was 
quite sure that I was ten 
points off my course. Once 
more all was right with the 
world. Our fair north-westerly 
breeze held throughout the day, 
and, on its dying breath, we 
glided at sunset into the port 
of Oshawa. 

Tall chimneys in the distance 
showed where Ontario’s newest 


industrial city produces its 
hundreds of motor-cars per 
day, but around the little 


harbour the fields were green, 
and in the bulrushes that 
fringed the shore the frogs 
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were just beginning their even- 
ing symphony. Over a hill 
to the west a flock of sheep 
drifted slowly into the sunset. 
We dropped anchor close to 
the right bank, in the shadow 
of a grove of oaks which con- 
cealed, a8 we learned later to 
our sorrow, a dance hall 
patronised by the employees 
of the motor works. 

I was a little nervous about 
this first night afloat, and as 
I set about the preparation of 
the evening meal I began to 
think the glowing promises I 
had made of comfort, not to 
say luxury, were perhaps a 
little overdone. However, the 
folding gasoline stove set up 
on the forward deck fulfilled 
all the claims of its manu- 
facturer, and in twenty minutes, 
at a perfectly appointed table 
consisting of a hatch - cover 
placed on top of the bread 
box, we sat down to a meal of 
mushroom soup, fried chicken, 
potatoes and green peas, fol- 
lowed by strawberries and 
cream and coffee. 

While the First Officer under- 
took the objectionable task of 
washing up I proceeded with 
the preparation for the night. 
I unshackled the boom, and, 
with the main halliard, hoisted 
it to a height of six feet from 
the cockpit floor. By means 
of the topping lift I completed 
my ridge-pole and slung there- 
from a silk tent. This was 
made fast to the rail, and our 
bedroom, eight feet by six, was 
ready for the night. For beds, 
two air mattresses proved ex- 
tremely comfortable, and when 
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not in use were deflated and 
stowed with the blankets in 
lockers built into the cockpit 
walls. 

Although the first night was a 
dismal failure, even the First 
Officer was bound to admit it 
was not due to any defect 
in the arrangements for her 
comfort. At ten o’clock, and 
just as all hands had disposed 
themselves for sleep, music of 
the depressing ‘ blues’ variety 
began issuing from the Oak 
Grove above our heads. It was 
interspersed at intervals with 
the tearful voice of a crooner 
demanding of the world in 
general and, as it seemed, of 
us in particular, ‘‘ Why do I 
cry about you, baby?” Now 
that sort of thing is bad 
enough over the wireless, when 
relief can be obtained by a 
shift of the dial. Heard thus 
at close quarters, and with 
no hope of escape, it drives 
one quickly to the verge of 
insanity. 

But even crooners, it seems, 
must have their rest, and at 
two o’clock the honking of 
motor-horns and much shout- 
ing signalled the departure of 
the merry-makers. A whisky 
bottle fell with a loud plop 
just astern, and with a roar the 
last car disappeared over the 
hill. 

Three hours of peace ensued, 
and then we were wakened 
by the crash and rattle of a 
dredge, which, hidden by a 
bend of the shore line, was 
engaged in deepening the 
channel a scant two hundred 
yards away. Further sleep 
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being obviously impossible, we 
made a virtue of necessity, and 
prepared for an early start. 
By the time the Whatnot was 
ready to put to sea again the 
sun, Which had shone briefly 
on our breakfast table, had 
withdrawn into a bank of 
clouds, not to be seen again 
that day. 

A freshening wind out of 
the south met us at the harbour 
mouth, and, with the rail awash, 
we stood out into the lake some 
three miles in order to clear 
a promontory which lay be- 
tween us and our next port, 
Cobourg. 

The rest of the day’s run 
was a reach, with the little 
ship tearing through the choppy 
seas at a speed of seven or 
eight knots. Banks of fog 
and rain squalls kept sweeping 
down on us and blotting out 
the land. It was with con- 
siderable relief that, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, I 
sighted Peter Rock Lighthouse, 
which marks a shoal off Port 
Hope harbour and lies five 
miles to the west of Cobourg. 
An hour later, with a dense 
bank of fog closing down on 
us, we slid between the con- 
crete piers of the little harbour 
and brought up under the 
enormous bulk of a disused 
car ferry. 

Here we anchored, and here, 
I must confess, all hands left 
the ship in search of shelter 
more substantial than a silk 
tent against that penetrating 
fog. We found accommodation 
at an inn on the outskirts of 
the town. The tourist season 


had not yet got under way 
and we had the place to our- 
selves. 

Next morning, greatly re- 
freshed, having slept the clock 
round, we rowed out to our 
ship and weighed anchor at 
the disgraceful hour of ten 
o’clock. The same _ louring 
sky and foggy horizon greeted 
us at the harbour mouth, but 
the wind had hauled a little 
into the west, raising a hope 
of clearer weather later on in 
the day. On a course east- 
north-east we ran, almost 
directly before the wind, for 
four hours. The fog closed 
down as soon as we cleared 
the harbour, and for most of 
that time our range of vision 
was not more than fifty yards 
in any direction. 

About noon the sun broke 
through, but could not dis- 
sipate the fog, which overlaid 
the lake like a blanket to a 
thickness of twenty feet. Stand- 
ing on the cross-trees, to which 
I had ascended in the hope of 
getting a sight of the shore, I 
found myself looking out over 
a rolling mass of clouds. It 
was a strange sensation, as if 
a magic carpet had suddenly 
transported me from the little 
ship to the top of some lofty 
mountain. Except immediately 
below me, no water was to be 
seen, but about five miles to 
the north what appeared to 
be @ mountain range thrust 
wooded sides above the clouds. 
We were, it seemed, approach- 
ing some promontory, for the 
mountain range was visible 
ahead as well as to port. Back 
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in the little sunlit world of the 
cockpit I marked our position 
on the chart, while the steward 
prepared lunch. 

An hour later the fog suddenly 
drifted off to starboard, and 
there, a hundred yards away 
on the port bow, was a scene 
to gladden the heart of a 
landscape artist. Above a broad 
strip of yellow sand a green 
bank sloped up to the gleaming 
white walls of a little farm- 
house. Graceful elms _ sur- 
rounded it, and at either side 
of the door stood lilac bushes 
in full bloom. 

Charming as was the scene, 
there was little time to admire 
it. Down went the tiller, and 
out into the lake and the fog 
plunged Whatnot, close-hauled 
on the starboard tack, in an 
endeavour to clear the danger- 
ous shoals that lay between 
the point we had just seen and 
Proctor’s Island. 

Due south we sailed for an 
hour, then altered course to 
the east, and, once more before 
the wind, ran on until, out of 
the fog, rose the white column 
of Presque Isle light. Round 
it, and once more close-hauled, 
this time on the port tack, 
we were soon bucking into the 
choppy waves of Presque Isle 
Bay. The fog we left behind 
in the lake, and a bright sun 
beat down on blue water and 
reedy shore. Narrow is this 
bay, and full of mud - banks, 
but the channel is well buoyed 
and soon, after a swing to the 
eastward, we entered the Murray 
Canal without mishap just as 
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dusk began to fall. For five 
miles without a bend the canal 
stretches, from the bay of 
Presque Isle to that of Quinte, 
and through it, in less than an 
hour, we passed on the wings 
of our friendly west wind. 

From the pier at the easterly 
end to which we tied up for 
the night, we could see the 
lights of Trenton winking on 
the northern horizon, and to 
this little town at the mouth 
of the River Trent we came 
next morning under a blazing 
sun. The sail across the bay 
had been uneventful, but nerve- 
racking; for the dredged 
channel is devious, and in 
places but a few feet wide. 
Moreover, the wind was against 
us and blowing half a gale. 

Below the highway bridge 
that spans the river mouth, 
and close in against the west 
bank, lies the municipal dock, 
and to us there came one 
Jones, a kindly man and full 
of the best intentions, but 
persistent. Flourishing a card 
of introduction from _ the 
Chamber of Commerce he offered 
his services as guide, philosopher, 
and friend during our stay in 
Trenton. When it finally 
dawned on him, after ten 
minutes of one-sided conversa- 
tion, that the first was the 
only réle in which he could be 
of service, he sadly pointed 
out the nearest grocery shop 
and departed. 

Transformed, the Whatnot, 
now motor yacht, three hours 
later proceeded on her way. 
From her boom, raised some 
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four feet, was slung a green 
awning under which skipper 
and crew reclined at ease; 
while our ‘Johnson outboard’ 
unrolled a foaming wake astern. 
A temperamental lady Miss 
Johnson proved to be, always 
open to persuasion, but never 
to be coerced. 

One after another the three 
swing- bridges of Trenton 
opened to our whistle, and then 
the first fixed bridge hove in 
view. Uneasy moments as we 
approached. Was there suffi- 
cient clearance for our mast ? 
According to the sailing direc- 
tions, at least five feet; but 
seen from below it did not seem 
possible. Perhaps the river 
had risen. I held my breath, 
waiting for the crash, but noth- 
ing happened. In a moment 
we were out on the other side, 
and I noticed the First Officer 
cautiously withdrawing her face 
from the cushion in which she 
had buried it. 

That past, the river was 
suddenly divided by a cement 
wall. Our buoys indicated the 
channel to the left. Another 
bend, and, high and forbidding 
before us, towered the gates 
of our first lock. Memories 
of illustrations of Dante’s In- 
ferno as we glided in, the motor 
silenced. Small Niagaras splash- 
ing through the gates ahead. 
What if the gates gave way ? 
Suddenly a voice from the very 
heavens shouting instructions ; 
a round, red face far up against 
the blue; ropes snaking down 
slimy walls to be made fast 
to bow and stern; a mighty 
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swirling and bubbling under 
our keel, as of some great 
cauldron ; fast and furious work 
with foot and arm to save our 
paint, as dripping grey walls 
dropped below us; and, finally, 
sunlight and green fields stretch- 
ing out right and left. 

They told us the lift was 
only twenty feet, one of the 
smallest of the forty-two we 
would pass through before we 
reached Lake Huron. At the 
time it seemed stupendous. 

There are seven locks in 
the first ten miles of that 
inland voyage, and off to the 
right or left always the roar 
of the great river as it plunges 
over its conservation dams. For 
the Trent plays its part in the 
industrial life of Ontario, and 
each of those little cataracts 
has its plant for the development 
of hydro-electric power and 
forms part of a great publicly 
owned system. 

From the top of the second 
lock we could see the river 
stretching up and away from 
us like a giant staircase, each 
step a foaming cataract, until 
it disappeared behind a range 
of broken hills to the north- 
west. Lovely beyond words, 
that panorama of leaping waters 
and elm-fringed pasture fields ; 
so I thought, gazing from my 
seat on an iron bollard. And 
so apparently thought Mr 
Timothy O’Brien, although a 
familiar scene to him for three 
hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. Lockmaster of 
No. 2 Lock, Trent Valley 
Waterways system, he, one time 
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Sergeant O’Brien of the 21st 
Battalion, Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force, and as loquacious 
an Irishman as ever left the 
Emerald Isle. 

** And where would you see 
the like of it, sor?’ he said; 
“not in the whole province, 
or for the matter of that in 
the whole wide world. Sure, 
’tis the very drame come true 
I’d be having in South Africa, 
and me a trooper in the ould 
Inniskillings. *Twas chasing the 
Boers under De Wet we was, 
across the veldt, and never a 
drop of wather for man nor 
baste for days at a time. But 
there, sor, I'll not kape ye. 
’Tis herself’ll be getting im- 
patient.”’ 

And so with a “ Thank ye, 
sor, good luck to ye,’’ he cast 
off our line as Miss Johnson 
chattered into action. 

Fine fellows these  lock- 
masters; old soldiers all, and 
the very soul of courtesy. Never 
once were we delayed un- 
necessarily; never once a 
grouse or a grumble at putting 
the massive machinery into 
action for so insignificant a 
craft. 

Lock after lock we ascended 
those giant steps, and at long 
last rounded the shoulder of 
the distant hills and entered 
an unbroken stretch of ten 
miles. 

Rolling hills, crowned with 
the young glory of birch and 
maple, rose on either hand 


from green pastures, and greener 
swamp lands. Here and there, 
wind- 


surrounded by their 
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breaks of dark evergreens: 
gleamed the white walls of 
farmhouses, or, startling against 
the verdant background, the 
crimson of some newly painted 
barn. 

Bend after bend we rounded. 
Reach after reach opened out 
before us, and at last over our 
bow came twinkling lights, a 
church spire, slender and cold 
against the evening sky, the 
bulk of a bascule bridge which 
rose, ponderous, in answer to 
our whistle. Suddenly we were 
in the midst of a large town: 
honking of motor-cars ; rumble 
of trams; crimson and gold 
of electric signs against the 
deepening night, and then quiet 
again, and somewhere ahead 
the roar of falling waters. 

We anchored below the next 
lock, and not even the 
mosquitoes, whose humming al- 
most drowned the roar of the 
waterfall, could rob us of a 
moment’s sleep once tent was 
slung and mattresses inflated. 

Next day we _§ travelled 
through drowned lands. Gaunt 
trunks of trees long dead rose 
from black waters on either 
side of the buoyed channel. 
About noon it began to rain. 
The First Officer complained 
of chills ; so we dropped anchor 
and hoisted the tent. Sheltered 
from the wind, and warmed by 
the gasoline stove, we lunched 
in comparative comfort hoping 
for a break in the weather. 

At three o’clock it was rain- 
ing harder than ever. I decided 
to push on to the next settle- 
ment, and dry lodging for the 
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night. Business of starting the 
motor in the rain. The crew, 
too close behind me, took the 
back-lash of the starting cord 
in the eye. Panic. Was she 
badly hurt ? 

Of course she was hurt; 
probably blinded; afraid to 
open her eye. Meanwhile, What- 
not, no one at the helm, running 
in circles. 

Steeling herself to know the 
worst, the crew opened her 
eyes and shrieked. Following 
her pointing finger I saw the 
massive cement base of one 
of the channel buoys about 
six feet away, and directly 
in our path. Hastily I kicked 
the tiller over, and we cleared 
it with about an inch to spare. 

Considerably unnerved, but 
greatly relieved about the ex- 
tent of the crew’s injuries, we 
got the ship on her course 
again. 

Followed hour after hour of 
skeleton trees that rose out of 
nothing, clashed naked boughs 
above our heads, and dis- 
appeared into the murk astern. 
Hours it seemed, though in 
reality only some forty minutes 
had passed, when we first 
noticed that the trees were 
green once more and actually 
growing out of solid ground. 
Then faint and grey through 
the rain, like some great spider’s 
web, emerged the shape of a 
steel highway bridge. Cottages 
at either end proclaimed the 
village of Trent Bridge. 

Here, having moored her 
securely to a concrete abutment, 
skipper and crew prepared to 


desert Whatnot in search of 
drier quarters for the night. 
And to us here, just as the 
hatch was battened down and 
we prepared to go ashore, came 
a pretty lady on the highest of 
French heels to offer me the 
shelter of her cottage. A kindly 
and hospitable lady, I thought, 
but, to my surprise, heard the 
First Officer, in her most 
freezingly polite tone, regretting 
the fact that we had arranged 
for accommodation at the hotel. 

Now there actually was an 
hotel, but our inspection of its 
two available rooms turned our 
footsteps quickly towards the 
little shop in the muddy High 
Street, and Mrs Richardson, 
who, as the bridge-keeper had 
prophesied, would take in 
boarders. There, in a spotless 
upper room, I left the crew 
revelling in the luxury of hot 
water, and came again by a 
muddy lane to the Whatnot 
and two who stood looking 
down at her, conversing. 

One I recognised as my 
friend the bridge-keeper, and 
the other was a woman. She 
was writing busily in a notebook. 
“ And you mean to tell me,” 
she said as I approached, 
“that she actually came down 
in the rain and accosted him 
before he left his boat. It’s 
outrageous. That woman’s a 
scandal to the village.”’ 

“Oh, I dunno,” from the 
bridge-keeper, “ ain’t no harm 
in Emmy. Just offering to 
take the poor guy in out of 
the rain like,’ and then re- 
flectively, “Sort of shied off, 
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though, when his missus come 
out o’ that there tent.” ' 

Then catching sight of me 
he mumbled, ‘* Here’s the gent 
himself,” and wandered off in 
the direction of his hut. 

Briskly the smaller figure 
turned to me, pencil poised at 
the ready. Briskly a _ thin 
voice announced that she was 
the local representative of the 
‘Star,’ and would like a few 
words on the subject of our 
‘ tour.’ 

There seemed no adequate 
reason for refusing, so I gave 
her a brief outline, and then 
inquired if it was her practice 
to interview the skippers of 
all boats passing through. 

“Oh yes; aS many as 
possible,” she replied. “‘ You’ve 
no idea how it adds interest to 
life in a place like this;” and 
then, naively: ‘Sometimes, if 
something happens to the boat 
later on, my _ stories are 
published.”’ 

With a silent prayer that the 
Whatnot would never figure as 
news I gathered together a 
few necessaries and returned to 
our lodging. 

There, on opening the kitchen 
door, I found my wife seated 
in the middle of the room, 
while around her bustled our 
landlady and her daughter, un- 
folding, unrolling, spreading on 
table, chair, dresser, and even 
the floor, piece after piece of 
the most exquisite lace-work : 
Alengon, Rose Point, Point de 
Venise. All were represented, 
and all, or nearly all, were the 
work of this little old woman 
of threescore-and-ten. Done 





in her spare time she said; 
and one wondered when that 
would be, with her shop, and 
her house, and her boarders to 
be looked after. 

Where had she learned the 
art? Oh, she had just picked 
it up. There was that Belgian 
woman out in Wyoming when 
she was young. She would send 
to Ireland, or to France, for 
her threads. Hers was the 
spirit of the true artist. The 
joy of the creator shone in 
her eyes as she folded each 
dainty thing with little strokes 
and pats that were quite 
obviously caresses. Oh yes, 
they were for sale; but one 
sensed her relief when we 
decided that there was no 
place on the Whatnot to stow 
such objets dart. 

We woke next morning to 
the sound of rain splashing 
monotonously into the muddy 
street below our window ; but 
our clothes, soaked in yester- 
day’s downpour, were dry once 
more, and porridge and bacon 
and eggs greatly revived our 
spirits. Soon after breakfast 
the rain stopped, and noon 
found us looking through the 
village of Hastings. This little 
town with the historic name is 
not without its local fame as 
the centre of one of the best 
dairy-farming districts in the 
province. Here we replenished 
our larder with new-laid eggs, 
and cream so thick it refused 
to pour, and here we learned 
with relief that thirty-seven 
miles of clear water lay ahead 
before we encountered our next 
lock. 
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Under louring skies and 
between high rolling hills we 
ran, once more under canvas, 
before a strong following wind, 
up a river gradually widening 
out into Rice Lake. This lake, 
that I had pictured in my 
mind’s eye aS a muddy pond, 
we found to be a sheet of 
wind-swept water over twenty 
miles long and three to four 
miles wide. The easterly gale 
before which we were running 
had worked up a choppy sea 
that would have been uncom- 
fortable enough had we been 
beating into it. As it was, 
it merely helped us on our 
way; and so fast did the hills 
to either side slip astern that 
I missed the mouth of the 
Otonabee River up which our 
course lay. 

By late afternoon we found 
ourselves rapidly approaching 
the western end of the lake 
and well beyond the mouth of 
the river a8 shown on the small 
map I had with me. Over- 
coming my natural aversion to 
asking directions, I decided, 
on the First Officer’s advice, 
to land and. make inquiries at 
a farmhouse visible on the 
north shore. We anchored in 
the lee of a small island, and, 
having stowed the sails, I 
stepped into the dinghy and 
pulled off towards the mainland. 

The scene, as I looked back 
down the length of the lake, 
was one I shall never forget. 
Very beautiful it was, but it 
was not Canada as till now 
I had known my country. 
In Ireland, perhaps, one could 
see its like, or among the 
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English lakes. Under the 
setting sun, which at last had 
broken through the heavy 
clouds, the vivid green of the 
pasture-lands rolling back from 
the lake was startling against 
the sombre eastern sky. White 
farmhouses nestled in folds 
of the hills, and over on the 


southern shore a _ village 
straggled back from the water’s 
edge. 


No time there was, however, 
for the admiring of scenery 
if we were to find the shelter 
of the river before nightfall. 
It was, it seemed, some three 
miles back and was “ gosh 
durned hard to find, what with 
all them reeds and bulrushes.”’ 

Back at the ship again it 
was decided to spend the night 
where we were, all hands being 
agreed that food immediately, 
and in large quantities, was 
essential. The anchorage was 
not ideal, but we were protected 
on the east, and a rising glass 
indicated an end of the stormy 
weather. 

And then from behind a 
point came a very old man 
rowing in a punt who stopped 
every now and then to bail, 
muttering to himself something 
about “ them pestiferous young 
uns.” Straight at us he came, 
apparently unaware of our ex- 
istence, and only quick action 
on the crew’s part saved our 
paint as he swung the blunt 
end of his craft under our 
counter. 

Furiously he turned on us. 
“Hey! what you think you’re 
doin’? shovin’ people here, 
and shovin’ people there. What 
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you doin’ here, anyway? This 
here’s private property, this is.” 
I remarked that property 


rights did not extend to 
navigable waters. “Is that 
so,” sarcastically; ‘ mebbe 


you'll be tellin’ me that land 
ain’t mine neither, but don’t 
you go settin’ up no camp 
there. ’Cause why? ’Cause 
my old red bull’s pasturin’ 
on that island, and he don’t 
like strangers none.”’ 

I tried to pacify him by 
pointing out that it was not 
our intention to leave the boat, 
but he remained strangely 
hostile until I produced our 
bottle of Black and White, 
kept for such emergencies, and 
offered a drink. 

The light of battle died in 
his eyes, and a toothless grin 
spread over his leathery coun- 
tenance. ‘Don’t mind if I 
do,’”’ he mumbled, and paddled 
his clumsy craft alongside. He 
reached for a tin mug of vast 
proportions with which he had 
been bailing, but was forestalled 
by the First Officer, who handed 
him one of our more modest 
enamel ones as I passed over 
the bottle. Up to the brim 
he filled that cup, and tossed 
off the neat whisky without a 
blink of the eyes. 

‘*T reckon that’s good stuff,” 
he said doubtfully, “ but it 
don’t bite ncene. When [ 
drinks I likes to feel my licker 
so I know I ain’t drinkin’ 
water or some of that there 
goddam pop.” 

Thereafter he became a little 
more friendly, and held forth 
with considerable bitterness 
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about a plague of relatives 
from the city who had descended 
on him last week with their 
young, and had not only eaten 
him out of house and home, 
but had “ treated the old boat 
so rough you can’t hardly keep 
her afloat nohow.”’ 

“ But don’t you stay here 
tonight, mister,’ he continued ; 
““many’s the wreck I’ve seen 
on that there point. Come a 
blow out of the west and you’d 
be on it afore you knowed 
what hit you.” 

Now, although I knew he 
was lying about the wrecks, 
there was enough truth in his 
reference to the west wind to 
make me inquire about a safer 
anchorage. 

“Mouth of the river,” he 
said; ‘‘ couldn’t do no better, 
an’ it ain’t more’n half a mile 
away! You'll pass this island 
and the next and then ye’ll 
see a long spit of land like, 
with willows a-growin’ on it 
and rushes off the end of it. 
On the far side ye’ll see the 
mouth of the river. Oh, ye’ll 
make it easy afore dark.” 

So saying he prepared to 
take his departure in search 
of fish in order, as he put it, 
that he might eat tomorrow. 
Ignoring the hint we quickly 
disposed of our interrupted meal 
and soon had Whatnot under 
way again. In the gathering 
dusk the two islands slipped 
past on the port side, and a 
little farther on the spit of 
low-lying land with its fringe 
of rushes. Beyond lay a bay 
filled with wild rice, and a 
channel in the centre running 
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back towards a break in the 
shore line. 

Surely it must be the river ; 
and much relieved, I turned 
Whatnot’s nose shoreward. Al- 
most immediately we were sur- 
rounded by rice-fields which, 
in the semi-darkness, appeared 
to stretch interminably in all 
directions. We seemed to be 
losing way, although the engine 
was running perfectly, and 
finally we stopped. I realised 
that for some minutes our keel 
had been ploughing through 
the muddy bottom of a marsh 
in which we were now hope- 
lessly embedded. 

By this time it was quite 
dark and the mosquitoes 
descended upon us in swarms ; 
and such mosquitoes! Large 
aS wasps and venomous as 
rattlesnakes. Instant action 
was imperative if we were to 
preserve our sanity, for it 
was obvious that we were here 
for the night. Despite the 
darkness, and the almost in- 
tolerable itching of swollen 
hands, the tent was slung in 
record time, and that boon to 
humanity the ‘Flit Gun’ 
brought into action. Like snow- 
flakes on a winter’s day the 
drugged insects drifted down 
to the cockpit floor. Quite 
soon the tent was clear, although 
the humming outside was as the 
distant flight of many planes. 

For animated night-life that 
marsh would put Broadway to 
shame. Bull-frogs boomed, 
tree-toads shrilled, a flock of 
ducks refused to settle down 
but quacked and splashed about 
us far into the night, and 
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through the reeds every now 
and then some great fish, 
maskinonge or sturgeon, would 
thresh its way to the open 
lake. 

Towards midnight distant 
shouting and drunken laughter 
disturbed the crew and threw 
some light on our late visitor’s 
hostile demeanour. The making 
of whisky-blane, or squirrel 
whisky, is strictly forbidden by 
law, but it was well known 
that many stills existed in 
the swamp and bush lands of 
this district. They are operated 
by a class of men comparable 
to the poor whites of the 
Southern States, who, if inter- 
fered with, or encountered when 
on a drunken spree, can be 
very unpleasant customers in- 
deed. Our present position 
rendered unwelcome attentions 
from any such quarter ex- 
tremely unlikely, but I am 
afraid the crew spent a wakeful 
night listening for click of 
paddle or splash of oar. 

The beat of wings awakened 
me at dawn, as our flock of 
ducks departed for other feed- 
ing grounds. <A cold mist 
hung over the marsh, which 
gradually melted as the sun 
rose above the horizon. A 
scouting expedition in the 
dinghy before breakfast revealed 
the river mouth not two hundred 
yards away to the west, and 
by eight o’clock we were on 
our way up the Otonabee, the 
freeing of the Whatnot from 
the mud having proved easier 
than I had anticipated. 

The morning’s run was un- 
eventful and, I ‘thought, un- 
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interesting in the extreme, but 
the crew maintained it was 
her idea of cruising; no locks 
to worry about, nothing to do 
but read or sleep in the shade 
of the awning. This peaceful 
progress was of short duration. 
In the early afternoon we came 
to the thriving industrial city 
of Peterborough. Its series of 
three locks included a lift-lock 
said to be one of the largest 
in the world. 

Approached through the 
avenue of elms that line the 
canal banks this engineering 
masterpiece has the massive 
grandeur of a gateway to some 
medieval fortress. Flanked by 
huge towers of masonry, and 
backed by the smooth cement 
retaining wall, the _ great 
chambers in which the lifts 
operate have an air of dark 
and brooding mystery. 

The lock, which is not a 
lock at all but an hydraulic 
lift, overcomes a difference in 
levels of sixty-five feet. It 
might be likened to two im- 
mense elevators having their 
presses connected together so 
that the descent of one causes 
the rise of the other. In place 
of the ordinary elevator plat- 
form there is a large watertight 
box or tank closed at either 
end by a gate. As the gate 
clanged behind us, and the 
whirring of many wheels an- 
nounced the beginning of the 
ascent, I experienced the same 
uneasy qualms with which I 
watched the ground drop from 
under me during my first flight 
in a plane, Not that there 
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was any similarity between the 
two experiences other than a 
common defiance of the law 
of gravity. Then there had 
been noise, excitement, and, at 
first, the sensation of great 
speed ; whereas in the delibera- 
tion of our present ascent there 
was a suggestion of the in- 
exorable power of some great 
natural force. 

Gradually, as we rose inch 
by inch, the country through 
which we had just been moving 
was spread out below us; 
parallel silver ribbons of canal 
and river; the chimneys of 
near-by Peterborough, and, 
directly below us, the tops of 
the elms under which we had 
just passed. 

Almost immediately after 
leaving the lift-lock we en- 
countered our first real obstacle 
in the shape of a stone highway 
bridge with a clearance of 
only twenty-five feet. As our 
thirty-foot mast was not set 
up in a tabernacle, and since 
it proved impossible to careen 
the ship sufficiently to permit 
free passage, it was obvious 
that the mast must come out. 
This was finally accomplished 
with the help of some good- 
natured passers-by, and we pro- 
ceeded on our way very 
conscious of the appropriateness 
of our ship’s name. The mast 
protruded five feet beyond bow 
and stern, and the stiff wire 
rigging, refusing to stay coiled, 
lay untidily along deck and 
cockpit. 

By this time it was four 
o’clock, Twenty miles and five 
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more locks lay between us 
and the village of Lakefield 
at the head of the Otonabee 
River which I had fixed on 
as our objective for the day’s 
run, and tempers were at break- 
ing point long before it was 
reached. 

I am sure, although she 
refuses to admit it, that only 
her pride prevented the crew 
from deserting when we en- 
countered a Toronto-bound bus 
parked by one of the locks 
through which we passed. 

We slept soundly that night 
at Lakefield, a sleepy little 
village, dominated by the enor- 
mous empty shell of a defunct 
cement factory, and the sun 
was well up when we were 
wakened by the sound of church 
bells to the realisation that it 
was Sunday morning. 

At eleven o’clock all locks 
would close, not to open again 
until five in the afternoon, so 
that, unless we were to waste 
the better part of the day, 
it was important that we should 
reach the next one, some five 
miles distant, before that hour. 
As we pulled away from our 
anchorage we left behind the 
Otonabee River and entered 
Katchewano, the first of the 
Kawartha lakes through which, 
nine in number, our course 
lay for the next sixty miles. 

Navigation for the first time 
began to present difficulties, 
and on many occasions I re- 
gretted the parsimony that had 
prevented the purchase of a 
set of charts. The lakes are 
small, but they are dotted 


with rocky islands, and the 
shores are so deeply indented 
that it was often difficult to 
identify the channel connecting 
one lake with another. For- 
tunately, most shoals and reefs 
are buoyed. 

One of the buoys, however, 
was to prove our undoing in 
our race against time. It 
appeared in the centre of the 
channel, not a quarter of a 
mile from our goal, and had 
lost or never acquired its coat 
of distinguishing black or red 
paint ; so that, in the absence 
of a chart, there was nothing 
to show on which side it should 
be passed. Luck was against 
me. I chose the wrong one 
and piled Whatnot high on a 
gravel bank. 

After vain attempts to kedge 
her off with the comparatively 
small anchor we carried, at 
the First Officer’s suggestion I 
carried a line to the concrete 
base of the cause of our trouble, 
and attempted to pull her off 
from that position; but still 
without success. The First 
Officer then joined me on the 
buoy, and we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing our ship slide 
off into deep water. 

Undoubtedly the success of 
the operation was due to the 
First Officer, but whether to 
her ability at heaving on a 
line, or the difference her weight 
made to the buoyancy of the 
boat, was for long a subject 
for heated discussion. 

We arrived at the lock at 
11.30, and no amount of 
persuasion, even though backed 
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up by the bottle of Black and 
White, would induce the lock- 
keeper to let us through. Until 
five o’clock in the afternoon 
we waited, but it was not all 
wasted time; for I was able 
to step the mast again and 
complete the rigging at my 
leisure. When  officialdom 
decreed that we could resume 
our way the Whatnot no 
longer had the appearance of 
a floating junk shop. 

Stoney, Buckhorn, Lovesick, 
Pigeon, and Sturgeon: one 
by one each of these lovely 
little lakes welcomed us, enter- 
tained us hospitably for a 
period, and passed us on to 
its neighbour, having engraved 
on our memories indelible pic- 
tures of its own distinctive 
beauty. For some were wild 
and rocky, studded with islands 
like my beloved Georgian Bay, 
and some were quiet sheets of 
silver lying in the midst of 
green pasture-lands. From the 
marshy shores of others, fields 
of great white water - lilies 
stretched out almost to the 
buoys that marked the narrow 
channel. Over all hovered the 
peace of perfect June weather. 

Hour after hour we chugged 
along beneath cloudless skies, 
and with a gentle following 
wind, passing, now a rocky 
headland, its beauty slightly 
marred by the pretentious 
summer home of some city 
magnate, now low marsh-lands, 
with here and there the rough 
logs of a trapper’s cabin showing 
through the fringe of alders. 

Peaceful though it was, our 
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voyaging never became monot- 
onous, for always there was 
the difficulty and uncertainty 
of navigating without a chart. 
Our rough map would give us 
the general direction of the 
course, and we would then 
have to depend on picking up 
the buoys that marked the 
channels connecting the lakes. 

On one occasion, lured by 
the skeleton branch of a sub- 
merged tree which gleamed in 
the sunlight like a white buoy, 
I took a wrong turning and 
spent the better part of a day 
following the very tortuous 
shore line of a small lake that 
lay completely off our course. 

After poking Whatnot’s nose 
into innumerable bays, and her 
keel into several mud - banks, 
I surrendered to the crew’s 
entreaties to ask directions. 
We anchored opposite a farm- 
house visible on a distant hill, 
and went ashore. Followed a 
half - hour’s scramble through 
marsh, underbrush, and across 
ploughed fields, only to find 
the house an empty shell, and 
no sign anywhere of recent 
habitation. 

There was nothing for it 
but to return to the boat and 
resume our search for the 
outlet into Pigeon Lake. Event- 
ually we discovered it by 
doubling back on our course, 
and so found that we had 
passed it by several times, 
having in the distance mistaken 
a floating bridge which spanned 
it for solid land. 

A section of this formidable- 
looking obstacle opened to our 
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whistle, and we glided into 
Pigeon Lake. Two hours later, 
as lights began to appear in 
the village of Bobcaygeon, we 
moored the ship to a private 
dock belonging to friends, at 
whose hospitable house we had 
been invited to break our 
journey. 

There, luxuriously, we stayed 
for three days, and on the 
fourth, well fed and rested, 
departed down the reaches of 
Sturgeon Lake. 

While in Bobcaygeon, and 
in search of someone capable 
of effecting minor repairs to 
Whatnot’s top sides, I made 
the acquaintance of what, in 
this age and country, is indeed 
a rara avis, a craftsman carry- 
ing on, with the aid of his two 
sons, a business founded by 
his grandfather. Here, in a 
little shipyard on the banks 
of the river connecting Pigeon 
and Sturgeon Lakes, they were 
still turning out a type of 
canoe that, thirty years ago, 
was famous throughout Canada, 
and known even on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Years 
ago I found an ancient specimen 
on the banks of a Dutch canal, 
and many of those that add 
to the congestion in Boulter’s 
Lock on a bank holiday bear 
this man’s name as manu- 
facturer. Great was his delight 
when I told him that one of 
my most cherished possessions 
was a slim fifteen-footer built 
by his grandfather half a 
century ago. 

Two days after leaving Bob- 
caygeon we spread sail on the 
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broad waters of Lake Simcoe, 
having surmounted the height 
of land at Balsam Lake, five 
hundred and ninety-five feet 
above Lake Ontario. There, 
beginning with the lift-lock at 
Kirkfield, came the descent to 
Lake Huron. 

Three hours brought us to 
the Narrows where the green 
waters of Simcoe pour into 
Lake Couchiching on their way 
to the Severn River and the 
Georgian Bay. This river, one 
of the highways used by the 
early fur traders in their 
journeys between the upper 
lakes and the settlements on 
Ontario and the St Lawrence, 
flows in a westerly direction 
from the northern end of Lake 
Couchiching to the southern 
end of the Georgian Bay. It 
roughly marks the boundary 
between the rich agricultural 
lands of southern Ontario and 
the wilderness of forests, lakes, 
and rivers that stretch north 
to the Hudson Bay. Here one 
sees for the first time the out- 
croppings of granite that mark 
the edge of the precambrian 
shield in which lie the vast 
mineral resources of the 
province. 

Ten miles from its source 
the river widens out into 
Sparrow Lake, and here, well 
out in the centre, in the lee 
of an island, we anchored for 
the night. It was to prove the 
only thoroughly uncomfortable 
night of the cruise. 

At about one o’clock in the 
morning a violent thunder- 
storm accompanied by a near 
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hurricane broke over us. For- 
tunately, the lashings of the 
tent held, but in the glare of 
the almost continuous lightning 
flashes I noticed the island 
rapidly receding. Obviously our 
anchor was dragging, and since 
the whole of our fifteen fathoms 
of cable was out, there did 
not seem to be much that we 
could do about it. Getting 
under way would not have 
helped matters even if we could 
have persuaded Miss Johnson 
to start in such a deluge. The 
lake was full of shoals, and in 
the darkness we could never 
have found the channel that 
would lead us to the river and 
safety. 

There was nothing for it 
but to sit it out and pray 
that the anchor would catch 
some ledge of rock before we 
drifted on to a reef. And, 
as luck would have it, that is 
just what happened. After 
half an hour’s drifting I felt 
a slight jerk. Whatnot nosed 
up into the wind and began 
pitching into the short choppy 
seas, instead of wallowing in 
the trough as she had been 
doing. 

A rainy dawn brought into 
view a rocky shore not a hundred 
yards astern, and ahead the full 
width of the rain-swept lake. 

It took us an hour to get 
back on our course, but after 
that the sun came out, and we 
found ourselves rushing down 
@ narrow stream with high, 
heavily wooded banks, our 
normal cruising speed almost 
doubled by the _ four - knot 
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current. Granite rocks rose 
precipitously from the water’s 
edge to a height of thirty or 
forty feet, and time and again 
our hearts were in our mouths 
as we found ourselves rushing 
towards what appeared to be 
a cul-de-sac. However, each 
time the river swung off to 
right or left and we sped down 
one more sombre reach. 

Again it was Sunday, and 
once more I cursed regulations 
that prevented an otherwise 
perfectly willing public servant 
from operating his marine rail- 
way before five o’clock. Now, 
for the first time, we encountered 
some congestion of traffic, and 
had to wait our turn for the 
overland journey. At the head 
of the queue of assorted shipping 
lay an immaculate motor cruiser, 
her white hull, mahogany decks, 
and polished brass gleaming and 
glittering in the afternoon sun- 
light. Next to her, with her 
smoke-stained counter rubbing 
our forestay, was a burnt-out 
hulk, mute warning to the 
smart cruiser that, among motor- 
boats, pride often goeth before 
a fall. 

Three weeks earlier I had 
seen her at her moorings in 
Toronto Harbour, fifty feet of 
luxury and mechanical per- 
fection; now, through the 
agency of one little spark, an 
empty, smoke-blackened hull 
returning to her home port 
in tow of a fussy little gasoline 
tug-boat. 

One by one the craft ahead 
of us settled into the cradle 
mounted on a railway flat 
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car, emerged dripping, and dis- 
appeared down the sloping track 
to the lower level of the river. 

Came our turn, and, after 
much maneuvring, Whatnot was 
made secure, her keel gripped 
in a vice, and gunwales lashed 
to the sides of the cradle. 
To me, perched on the bow, 
the wire cable by which the 
car was operated seemed most 
inadequate, and, as we started 
down an incline that looked 
almost perpendicular, I felt 
that the lives of Whatnot and 
her crew hung on a very slender 
thread indeed. But our descent 
was uneventful; so gentle was 
it that it was difficult to tell 
when the ship had been returned 
to her native element. 

Below the Marine Railway the 
river narrowed to a gorge before 
spreading out into another 
island-studded lake known as 
Gloucester Pool. Through this 
gorge we sped and out into the 
lake, just in time for one of 
those sunsets of breath-taking 
beauty for which the district 
is famous. A mile or two 
beyond the far shore lay 
Georgian Bay, with its 
thousands of square miles of 
crystal water, its sun-drenched 
rocks, and its twisted pines. 

Next morning we passed 
through our forty-second and 
last lock, and a few minutes 
later tied up to the dock at 
Port Severn. Here, much 
against her wishes, I decided 
that the First Officer would 
have to leave the ship; for 
in the eighty miles that still 
lay before us were many open 


stretches, and the seas that 
roll in from Lake Huron are 
not such as the possessor of a 
squeamish tummy can afford 
to trifle with. 

So it was that I found myself 
faced with the prospect of 
three days of lonely voyaging : 
and then my father, good sports- 
man that he is, stepped into 
the breach. Over the long- 
distance telephone he enthusi- 
astically accepted the invitation 
to join me, although over the 
threescore-and-ten mark, and 
arrived next day in the car 
that bore away the First Officer. 

There used to be a belief 
commonly held by sailor-men 
that no good could come of 
the presence of a woman among 
a ship’s company, but I have 
the strongest evidence that the 
contrary is true. From the 
moment of the First Officer’s 
departure things began to go 
wrong aboard Whatnot. 

Two miles out from Port 
Severn, while we were navi- 
gating a difficult channel 
through reefs in the teeth of 
a rising gale, Miss Johnson for 
the first time began to miss 
on one cylinder. Unable to 
make any headway, and since 
the channel was too narrow 
to attempt beating out under 
sail, we took the only course 
left and limped back into port 
to spend the night at our old 
berth below the lock. 

Here, fortunately, next morn- 
ing I encountered the engineer 
of an American yacht who 
quickly put his finger on the 
cause of our trouble and set 
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it right. Here also I en- 
countered the captain. What 
was the nature of his command, 
if it ever existed, I never dis- 
covered, but he led me to 
believe that his knowledge of 
these waters was vast; and 
he told me of a channel to the 
open bay which, though not 
shown on the chart, would cut 
off some ten miles of tricky 
navigation. 

Fool that I was, I followed 
his advice, and two hours later 
Whatnot was hard on a flat- 
topped reef and pounding 
alarmingly in a choppy sea. 
Kedging was of no avail, so 
as a last resource I went over- 
board. The water came to 
my arm-pits, and by getting 
my shoulder under the counter 
and heaving with each wave 
I was able to work her to the 
edge of the reef and eventually 
into deep water. 

It took us over an hour to 
work clear of that shoal, but 
no damage had been done, and 
I had learned my lesson: never 
to trust to the vapourings of 
retired mariners. 

We ran into bad weather 
later in the day, and for four 
hours bucked head-winds and 
rising seas which frequently 
broke over our little ship. The 
crew of a passing freighter 
gave us a cheer, and I gazed 
with envy at its towering, rust- 
streaked, black hull. Towards 
sundown I headed in to shore 
in search of shelter for the 
night, and, threading through 
a barrier of reefs, came by 
great good luck to a land-locked 
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bay in the leeward side of a 
large island. 

During the night the wind 
dropped, and it was over an 
oily sea that we resumed our 
voyage early next morning. 
Five miles away, and directly 
on our course, we could see a 
small steamer. At first we 
thought she must be in diffi- 
culties ; for she was apparently 
stationary, although smoke was 
pouring from her funnel. As 
we got nearer we saw that she 
had in tow an enormous raft 
of logs, an acre or more in 
extent. 

These rafts, rarely seen now, 
for most of the Georgian Bay 
coast is a forest preserve, are 
not really rafts at all but 
booms composed of logs chained 
together, the two ends being 
joined to form a circle within 
the circumference of which the 
other logs float loose. In rough 
weather, of course, many are 
washed over or under the boom, 
and many find their way into 
the construction of some settler’s 
shack or dock. 

About noon the wind began 
to rise, but this time it was 
from the south-west, and, run- 
ning before it all the afternoon, 
we reached Parry Sound at six 
o’clock. Here are government 
docks, sawmills, and many 
shops of the sort that sell 
curios and souvenirs to tourists ; 
for it is a port of call for 
American cruise-ships that ply 
the Great Lakes during the 
summer months. Here also, 
on Parry Island, is an Indian 
Reserve, and in the evening, 
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from our anchorage in a 
sheltered bay near-by, we 
watched the squaws returning 
from their marketing in the 
town. Into the sunset they 
paddled with the quick, effort- 
less stroke that few white men 
have succeeded in copying, their 
canoes filled with provisions, 
and the quill baskets and beaded 
moccasins that they had been 
unable to sell; into the sunset, 
and vanished, as their race is 
vanishing before the march of 
an intolerant civilisation. 

Next morning, in pouring 
rain which soon blotted out 
the shore, we crossed the ten- 
mile ‘Sound,’ and thereafter 
by devious channels came about 
noon to Shewanaga Bay. 

Now we were in familiar 
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waters, for Pointe au Baril 
lay ten miles to the north, 
and my own island some three 
miles farther on. After lunch, 
replete with creamed chicken 
and pancakes, we hoisted sail 
and slipped away on the last 
leg of our voyage. At four- 
fifteen in the afternoon of the 
2nd of July we tied up to the 
C.P.R. Dock, and I went ashore 
to wire our arrival to the First 
Officer. 

As I climbed the hill to the 
telegraph office the little harbour 
lay spread out below me with 
Whatnot at her moorings look- 
ing like a child’s toy. And so 
perhaps she is, but there is 
much wisdom in children; and 
what would life be without our 
toys ? 
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ONLY TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OF THE DANGER. 


BY R. R. 


THERE are men and women 
today who hunt, but do not 
read Surtees. There are also 
those who do not hunt. Unlike 
the majority of foxhunters I 
am prepared to admit that 
there are many respectable 
people living outside’ the 
charmed circle, who cannot 
therefore be expected to recog- 
nise that the title of this story 
contains the tail-end of a 
quotation. Surtees makes his 
beloved hero Mr Jorrocks say 
on a famous occasion— 


** Hunting is the sport of kings: 
The image of war without its 
guilt, and only twenty-five per 
cent of the danger.” 


In 1919 a Medical Board 
decided that I was unfit for 
flying, so I was compelled to 
turn reluctant steps in the 
direction of the ist Battalion 
of my regiment, then stationed 
at Mullingar in Ireland. My 
reluctance concerned a matter 
of private taste involving a 
comparison between soldiering 
on the ground and soldiering 
in the air. I was not aware 
that the struggle for independ- 
ence in Southern Ireland was 
still continuing, because for 
more than two of the war 
years I had been an unwilling 
guest of the Germans, and I 
had overlooked the affair of 
the 1916 rebellion. 

I made the crossing from 


MONEY. 


Holyhead to Dublin, proving, 
as I always prove on such 
occasions, that if indeed Brit- 
tannia rules the waves she does 
so without assistance from me, 
In those days one landed at 
Kingstown. This port is now 
called something in Erse which 
is difficult for the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue to pronounce, but which 
satisfactorily removes a regal 
implication. My first greeting 
came from a newspaper seller 
who was walking up and down 
the platform calling out in a 
voice with a very rich brogue: 
““¢Trish Times’: ‘Irish Times.’” 
Occasionally, and as though 
in afterthought, in a lower 
key which conveyed a feeling 
of polite contempt, he would 
add the words, ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
He pronounced this as though 
it was all one word— Dali- 
male.’ I have been told since 
that this old man was famous: 
that he was well known to all 
the English noblemen and 
gentlemen who visited Ireland 
on sporting occasions, and that 
he once attended the Derby 
as the guest of Lord Lonsdale. 

I had always pictured Ire- 
land as @ green country, 80 
it was a surprise to find that 
on the journey from Dublin 
to Mullingar, where the peat 
bogs stretch on either side of 
the railway, the prevailing 
colour was brown. At first 
this is rather depressing, but 
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in learning to know the scene 
one learns to love it. The 
contours are undulating, broken 
here and there by peat stacks, 
and there are vivid patches 
of green starred with wild 
flowers. 

“Dear dirty Mullingar” is 
the county town of West Meath, 
a county famous for cattle, 
for hunting, and for the may- 
fly fishing on Lake Derevaragh. 
Like most Irish towns and 
villages Mullingar is built chiefly 
in greystone, and on one wide 
main street. In those days, 
at least every sixth building 
was either a public-house or 
a combination of grocer’s shop 
with bar. I found out later 
that in the villages the pro- 
portion of liquor-selling estab- 
lishments was nearer one in 
three. 

The regiment was quartered 
in the usual type of barracks 
on the crest of the usual hill 
overlooking the town, with a 
major of the old school in 
temporary command. He was 
a charming, lazy man, with 
a fund of stories of pre-war 
soldiering which made at least 
one of his subalterns sigh in 
realising that he had been 
born a generation too late. 
One of the major’s views was 
that officers should not be 
expected to work after lunch. 
Another was that it was more 
important that an officer should 
be a gentleman than that he 
should be a budding Wolfe 
or Condé. It will be easily 
understood that these views 
did not commend themselves 
to the ranker officers who held 
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most of the executive com- 
mands in the battalion. What 
the major lacked in knowledge 
of tactics and administration 
he made up in knowledge con- 
cerning the social observances 
once honoured in well - bred 
society. He was an amiable 
gentleman: a product and an 
example of that graceful period 
in English history, the 
Edwardian. 

I wanted to hunt. To be 
serving in Ireland and not to 
hunt seemed to me to be a 
sinful waste of a golden oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately I was 
without private means, but 
this did not seem to be a 
sufficient reason for abandoning 
the project. Experience of life 
had taught me that if you 
want a thing extremely it can 
usually be obtained. Occasion- 
ally some addition of filthy 
lucre is found to be a necessary 
preliminary, but if better 
furnished relatives are used 
with discretion a financial hiatus 
can usually be bridged. I 
have sometimes been accused 
of being without morals or 
conscience in this direction. 
My reply has been that after 
making a close study of the 
methods employed by our 
seniors in  wresting small 
fortunes from an unsuspecting 
world, I have no compunction 
in applying similar methods at 
their expense. Fleecing sheep 
may be beneath one, but 
removing superfluous hair from 
alert goats is a fine sporting 
pastime. 

A suggestion that I should 
be allowed to use one of the 
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regimental chargers for hunting 
did not at first meet with 
approval. While continuing to 
press for this I made the 
acquaintance of Charles Levinge 
of Violetstown, a gentleman 
who usually had a three-year- 
old in his stable. He very 
kindly offered to mount me 
as long as the animal was 
returned to him at the end of 
each hunting day in good con- 
dition. Three years is young 
for a horse to begin hunting, 
even in Ireland. Fortunately 
I was a light-weight, and had 
sufficient sense to realise that 
if we achieved a good run in 
the morning we must be content 
after that to go home quietly. 
With all my care it occasionally 
happened that a big half-grown 
horse was asked to do more 
than he should, and I have 
more than once walked the 
last five or six miles home 
alongside such a one. Without 
consulting anyone I adopted 
a practice of arriving at a 
Meet at least half an hour early, 
so as to be able to give the 
horse the contents of a small 
bag of crushed oats followed 
by two pints of water. On 
the way home he _ usually 
received another light meal. 
I have never understood the 
English hunting practice which 
allows a horse to leave stables 
at 8.30 or 9 A.M., walk and 
trot ten or twelve miles to a 
Meet, hunt all day, and then 
hack home another ten or 
twelve miles without getting 
anything to eat. I would not 
dream of setting myself up 
as an authority on the subject, 
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but I know that the army 
would not be allowed so to 
treat cavalry horses, and I 
know that horsemen in other 
countries than England would 
not let the animals go so long 
and do so much without giving 
them something to eat. 
Provision of a horse having 
been thus satisfactorily nego- 
tiated, there remained the 
question of hunting kit. <A 
firm of second-hand clothes 
dealers, known under the port- 
manteau name of ‘ Mossbross’ 
throughout the world where 
the English fighting services 
have penetrated, supplied most 
of my hunting clothes. Taking 
into consideration the fact that 
the coat and breeches were 
by Tautz and the hat by Lock, 
the charges were very reason- 
able, but both coat and hat 
were of somewhat antique 
pattern. Boots were more of 
a problem. I am stock size 
for clothes, but it is very 
difficult to find another man’s 
top-boots to fit. Also boot- 
makers usually insist on making 
a riding-boot that is fit for 
riding but for nothing else. 
Not only did I sometimes walk 
home alongside my horse: in 
my hunting days there were 
also many other walking 
occasions, as will be seen later. 
Therefore I put on one side 
the handsome pair of boots 
which Mossbross had supplied 
and went to see Mr Jordan in 
Dublin. He was commanded 
to make a pair in which, if 
necessary, I could walk fifteen 
miles. When the admirable 
craftsman had recovered from 
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his astonishment he _ took 
measurements accordingly, and 
eventually provided a pair of 
boots that gave great comfort. 
They were roomy, square-toed, 
and strong, and would have 
been highly commended by 
Mr Jorrocks (another foxhunter- 
walker in spite of himself !). 
Like that great man, I was not 
always on good terms with my 
mount, though for a different 
reason. I was a self-taught 
horseman, and during all the 
time in Ireland I rode with 
too short a stirrup. This gave 
me an insecure seat, and since 
my mounts were untrained and 
inexperienced jumpers, there 
were Many occasions when we 
gave an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the working of a cata- 
pult. Whatever the horse might 
do I never refused. Usually, 
after I had been successfully 
decanted on the other side of 
the obstacle, the aggravating 
beast would decide to jump 
by himself and gallop off after 
the rest of the hunt. I do 
not know whether indeed it 
is true, as some say, that the 
fox enjoys the hunt, but it is 
certain that a thoroughbred 
horse does, to the point of 
foundering; a countrybred 
horse also does, but not to 
the point of foundering. 

Early in my Irish hunting 
career I carried a glass and 
leather flask in my side pocket, 
but after this had been broken 
several times in falls it was 
changed for a great aluminium 
flask which would hold the 
contents of a bottle. When 
this was produced in the hunt- 
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ing field it excited rude 
comment, but I noticed that 
its contents were none the 
less appreciated by others. 
Even it came to grief in the 
end. I had taken a fence in 
good style, but unfortunately 
the horse had decided at the 
last moment to remain behind. 
When I hit the ground the 
flask slid out of my pocket 
and lay about two yards away, 
unblushingly winking at the 
sun. Then the horse jumped, 
and, of course, he could find 
nowhere to put one of his 
great feet down but on my 
flask. The ground was soft, 
and when the flask was re- 
trieved it was still holding 
the bulk of its contents, but 
a seam had gone, and good 
liquor was trickling away. So 
I sat where I was on the ground 
and steered the refreshment in 
a direction where it would do 
most good, and cursed the 
horse, now in ungainly coltish 
gallop after the rest of the 
hunt, reserving one or two 
final objurgations for two Irish 
countrymen standing by who 
had most unusually allowed 
me to see that the eccen- 
tricities of a mad English fox- 
hunter had amused them. 
Doubtless, when my youth- 
ful-looking face was first seen 
surrounded by kit which had 
so obviously descended from 
days that were gone, there 
were those who felt inclined 
to smile. But the Irish are 
naturally courteous and kind. 
They have more regard for 
a man and his horse than for 
the clothes he happens to be 
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wearing. The English hunting 
scene is not like the Irish 
hunting scene, and into the 
background of the latter I 
soon melted like a native. 
Although not following Mr 
Jorrocks’ example in noting 
in a diary various expendi- 
tures of “a shilling for catch- 
ing my horse,’ yet I found it 
equally necessary to carry a 
few coins of this value, and 
for the same purpose. ‘ Begob, 
it’s the captain,’ I heard in 
an aside one day as two Irish- 
men returned, one of them 
leading my unwilling quad- 
ruped. Having caught the 
speaker’s eye I _ received 
a wide-mouthed smile, and 
recognised the leader of a 
volunteer rescue gang which 
had only a week before helped 
us back on to the road with 
one of the ‘ Peerless ’ armoured 
cars in which we had been 
patrolling. These cars were 
heavy and clumsy, and the 
adjutant had warned me not 
to leave the main roads with 
them, but ‘‘ owdacious youth,” 
as Mr Jorrocks would say, 
fancied otherwise, and pene- 
trated down a narrow country 
lane which seemed to lead to 
more interesting country than 
that served by the main road. 
The lane came to an end in 
a farmyard, as so many Irish 
lanes do, and in attempting to 
extricate the car the driver 
ditched it. Within a few 
minutes a dozen sturdy country- 
men were on the scene, and, 
led by that one who was 
today leading my horse, built 
a ramp of stone and timber 
which enabled us to get the 
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clumsy car back on to the road. 
I distributed shillings to the 
majority, put the leader and 
his two principal aides into 
the car, and drove to the 
nearest licensed premises. 
There we all consumed more 
whisky in a short time than 
was good for us. Two days 
later I received a visit from 
the R.1.C. Head Constable of 
that district. After talking 
of this and that for some 
time he referred casually to 
the contretemps of two days 
previously. ‘Do you know,” 
he asked, “ that Michael Egan, 
that is the one who helped 
you with the armoured car 
and afterwards rode with you 
for a little way’”’ (an English 
police sergeant would have said 
“and afterwards went to the 
inn with you’’), “is the captain 
of the local company of the 
I.R.A. and the biggest rebel 
in the district? ’’ It was, of 
course, to give me this in- 
formation that the Head Con- 
stable had cycled nine dangerous 
miles. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary realised far earlier, 
and far more shrewdly than 
we did, the mine over which 
we were living. But it will 
always be difficult for an 
Englishman and an Irishman 
to understand one another. The 
Englishman generally uses 
language as a method of ex- 
pressing his feeling and opinions; 
thus he is explosive, and lays 
on as with a broadsword. The 
Irishman uses language much 
more delicately, finding it a 
useful means of masking his 
own thoughts while searching 
for yours; thus he fences, 
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as it were, with a rapier. 
Therefore one should be on 
one’s guard with an English- 
man when he is saying very 
little, but most on one’s guard 
with an Irishman when he is 
voluble. 

In addition to the appoint- 
ments of Armoured Car and 
Lewis-Gun Officer, I held that 
of Battalion Intelligence Officer. 
We were short of subalterns 
and probably the adjutant 
thought it a good idea that the 
most likely billets for I.R.A. 
bullets should be concentrated 
in one person. There were 
compensations. I was auto- 
matically excused from much 
boring routine regimental work, 
and the Intelligence Officer had 
two privileges: one, the use 
of a motor-bicycle; and two, 
the wearing of mufti on duty. 
How is it supposed that I 
used this eccentric and un- 
reliable machine, and the time 
for which his Majesty was 
paying? It is sixteen years 
ago now, and I am no longer 
in the army, so confession 
will be made. It was used in 
order to learn the run of the 
West Meath hunt country, the 
best known coverts, the usual 
runs, and the best way across 
trappy or wired country. We 
seldom went out of barracks 
and returned home without 
misadventure. Every minor 
affliction that can fall upon a 
motor-bicycle fell upon that 
war-worn veteran of a Douglas, 
and soon every motor mechanic 
for miles around knew us both. 
Need I say that my appoint- 
ment and the duty on which 
I was supposed to be proceeding 


were as well known to I.R.A. 
agents as to my commanding 
officer? I did not talk, and 
no Foreign Office trained ex- 
pert has ever given less cause 
for inadvertent betrayal of his 
occupation, but our military 
plans and arrangements were 
an open book to the Irish. 
We lived our lives openly, 
normally, and cheerfully in the 
midst of a silent and watchful 
population who noted every 
movement and action. It was 
like a picnic party in the 
jungle. The picknickers were 
well armed and well able to 
defend themselves, and their 
clumsy efforts to find and kill 
game were so reasonable and 
so easily evaded that the jungle- 
folk kept unobtrusively out 
of the way until ready to 
pounce, and carried on their 
unlawful occasions with very 
little let or hindrance. 

As time went on I came to 
know several of the local I.R.A. 
leaders personally. Usually we 
feigned ignorance of each other’s 
political identity and discussed 
grass, cattle, fishing, hunting, 
or some other non-controversial 
subject. But occasionally out 
of sheer devilment I would 
remark that the So-and-so road 
had been particularly skilfully 
blocked, or dug, and the eyes 
of my vis-d-vis would flicker 
with amusement or satisfaction. 
It was a kind of Chinese 
warfare; the rules were never 
mentioned but were perfectly 
well understood on both sides. 
I have listened sympathetically 
to an Irishman complaining 
that the new Crossley tenders 
of the R.I.C. auxiliaries tra- 
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velled so quietly that they, 
the rebels, were sometimes taken 
unawares. ‘It isn’t like you, 
captain, coming in your 
armoured cars and lorries; we 
can be away to glory before 
you get anywhere near, but 
those dirty police are on you 
in no time.” 

Thus the Irish were en- 
countered on lawful and un- 
lawful occasions; for it was 
as unusual to complete a day’s 
hunting without having to throw 
myself on their tender mercies, 
as it was so to complete a day 
of intelligence duty, or a day 
with the armoured cars. Every 
imaginable cause for a parting 
between man and horse came 
my way. I was the White 
Knight in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ gone a-hunting. Girths 
and stirrup leathers and bridles 
broke ; the saddle would slip. 
I would be dismounted and 
the horse would snatch his 
head, and with it a slippery 
bridle out of wet gloved hands. 
Crossing a stream the beast 
would decide to roll. If all 
else failed he could be counted 
upon to cast a shoe. If he 
did not cast a shoe he would 
begin to brush badly during 
the afternoon, so that I dare 
do no more than walk him. 
Finally, because we were auto- 
matically ‘ thrown out’ of most 
of the good hunts owing to a 
divergence of opinion concerning 
whether we should jump to- 
gether or separately, I would 
frequently get lost and be 
compelled to seek local know- 
ledge. ‘‘And how far is it 
to ——?’’ I would ask, having 
recognised the name of a village 
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known to me. My informant 
would regard man and horse 
appraisingly ; if we both looked 
fit and fresh the answer given 
could be trusted to be more 
or less correct, allowing for 
the fact that the Irish mile 
is a very long one; but if we 
looked jaded and blown the 
reply would be one calculated 
to soften the blow as much as 


possible; if you wanted 
accurate information it was 
necessary to multiply this 


answer by two. 

The Irish hunting field is 
a pleasant place in which to 
learn. The niceties of the sport, 
and the etiquette which goes 
so far towards making it a 
satisfactory pastime for civilised 
man, are more easily and quickly 
picked up in Ireland than in 
England or Scotland.. Owing 
to taxation and the ups and 
downs of commerce, there is a 
higher proportion of ‘ learners’ 
among ‘ the field’ of a fashion- 
able English hunt than is the 
case in Ireland. Also in Ireland 
there is more room. As far 
as I can remember the Irish 
do not surround the sport 
with quite so much horse and 
hound mumbo-jumbo as we 
do in England. In an attempt 
to qualify for English hunt 
conversation I have at various 
times studied the anatomy of 
horse and hound and en- 
deavoured to memorise oddly 
named members. In this I 
have been singularly unsuccess- 
ful. A horse, for me, is an 
uncertain - tempered, compara- 
tively brainless, four - legged 
animal capable of carrying one 
across country in an enthusiastic 
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and exciting manner. Similarly, 
a hound is a strong, fast-running 
smell-dog with a highly trained 
partiality for following one par- 
ticular victim. I venture the 
opinion that Irish foxhunters 
will be more sympathetic to 
this point of view than their 
cousins in England. I think 
the Irish enjoy foxhunting as 
an excuse for galloping across 
country and taking fences and 
obstacles in their stride as 
they find them. Judging from 
conversation in certain English 
hunts I have come to the 
conclusion that many of us 
hunt for the following reasons :— 


1. To keep down foxes. 

2. To improve or maintain the 
breed of horse and hound. 

3. To benefit corn merchants, 
horse - dealers, grooms, 
saddlers, tailors,farmers(!), 
and the Society illustrated 
papers. 

4. To benefit our livers. 


But possibly I took some 
conversations too seriously. 
Foxhunting is a fairly serious 
business, even in Ireland, but 
there is most definitely a lighter 
side. 

My scarlet coat became so 
weather and soil stained that 
I had to have it dyed black. 
This was quite satisfactory until 
the first really wet day. Then 
the flaps rode and beat upon 
my breeches so continuously 
that eventually the dye began 
to run out, staining my white 
breeches sadly in the process. 
A batman tried all the ordinary 
methods of restoring white- 
ness, but the dye was too 
much for him. Then he had 
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a brain-wave, and used blanco. 
This was so successful that, 
not content with putting it 
only on the upper thigh pieces, 
the stupid fellow blancoed the 
breeches completely. As ill- 
luck would have it, on my 
next hunting occasion the horse 
was sent on, and I arrived at 
the Meet in a motor-car. A 
few minutes later, while trotting 
slowly towards the scene of 
the first draw, I sneezed once 
or twice, and became aware 
of a nasal irritation. Looking 
down I saw to my horror 
that the pommel of the saddle 
and the flaps of my coat were 
already white, and every time 
I rose and fell in the saddle 
a little cloud of white powder 
appeared. I pulled up and 
drew on one side, hoping that 
no one was paying attention, 
but the four or five who had 
been following me took care 
not to look in my direction, 
and when they had gone on 
a few yards I could see that 
their shoulders were shaking. 
I waited until everyone had 
passed, and then cantered back 
to the car. In it was my heavy 
mackintosh riding-coat. The 
day had looked like rain earlier 
on, but now it had cleared up 
and a brilliant sun was shining. 
The chauffeur commiserated 
with me as I reluctantly donned 
the mackintosh. ‘“ Leave the 
black coat off, sir,’’ he suggested. 
I toyed with the suggestion, 
but decided against it. My 
day’s riding fate was yet a 
closed book, and I was not 
going to risk having to disclose 
myself in shirt-sleeves under 
a mackintosh; no, not if I 
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died of heat apoplexy! The 
chauffeur cleared his throat, 
hesitated, and obviously 
struggled with another sugges- 
tion. 

“What is 
shortly. 

“Tf your honour would lave 
off the black coat for a small 
minute, maybe I could be dust- 
ing some of the powder out 
with a little small switch,” 
came the suggestion, hopefully, 
and with face carefully averted. 

It is quite unnecessary to 
describe what followed. Ten 
minutes later I joined the hunt 
again, though still wearing the 
mackintosh ; for the best efforts 
of the chauffeur had only suc- 
ceeded in smothering both of 
us with powder. The mis- 
begotten batman must have 
used the whole of a large-size 
tin. The sun continued to 
shine, the day became warmer 
and warmer, and long before 
the last dying puff of blanco 
had burst upon the atmosphere I 
was reduced to a sweating jelly. 

Another occasion was more 
delicate, for it concerned a 
lady. She had recently in- 
vested in a new saddle, and it 
occurred to her that it would 
have been more easy to break 
this saddle in if she had been 
more generously endowed by 
nature on the part where she 
sat down. She spoke to her 
maid on the subject, and that 
one trotted away, to return a 
minute or two later with a 
large pad of cotton-wool. The 
story now jumps to about 
11.45 A.M. on a@ warm March 
morning, the hounds having 
already drawn two coverts un- 
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successfully and being on their 
way to a third. The lady is 
listening to some rather boring 
conversation from an elderly 
admirer who insists on walking 
his horse alongside hers. 
“One of the best mornings 
we’ve had this year,” says 
the gentleman. 

“Tf they don’t find here 
I’m sunk,” murmurs the lady 
to herself. 

Hounds find, and go off in 
full cry, with most of the 
hunt in close pursuit. But the 
lady has spotted a haystack, 
and she canters towards it 
and disappears behind it. Her 
elderly admirer notes and 
wonders, anxiety not to miss 
a good hunt struggling with 
chivalry in his breast. Chivalry 
wins, and he gallops after the 
lady, whose horse has probably 
cast a shoe, or is in need of girth 
tightening. A few moments 
later the gentleman reappears, 
rather red about the face, and 
gallops off after the fast dis- 
appearing hunt. It was learnt, 
some days later, that the lady’s 
servant, without the lady’s 
knowledge, had provided 
thermogene wadding. 

The indigenous folk provide 
an essential background for 
the Irish hunt. The sport is 
theirs, quite as much as for 
those who ride the thorough- 
breds. Young Micky is there, 
riding a scared-looking shaggy- 
coated weedy slip of a country- 
bred. Micky is red in the 
face; not from his exertions 
in controlling the bog pony, 
but because half a dozen of 
his younger brothers and sisters 
are gathered round offering 
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admiration, advice, and ex- 
hortation in shrill tones. When 
the hunt is up, everybody 
rejoices and takes part. I 
have seen an old dame of not 
less than sixty pick up her 
skirts and run to the top of 
the nearest eminence from which 
she might see the run. Most 
of those on foot have not 
only seen the fox, but know 
him (or her). In telling which 
way the quarry has gone, they 
will also tell his probable future 
course (and be as often right 
as not), and also whose hen- 
house he raided last night, and 
how many chickens he slew, 
and their actual worth, and the 
price Mrs Flaherty will put 
on them when formulating her 
claim to the hunt for com- 
pensation. If you will stay 
to listen they will go on to 
give news of a “ great little 
horse, the grandest hand at 
leppin’ you ivver saw,’’ where 
he can be seen and tried, what 
the owner is asking for him, 
what he will take for him, and 
what is the reason for selling. 
If they see that this line of 
conversation is leading nowhere 
they will, as likely as not, 
start talking of a good boy, 
a real great boy, who is in 
want of a situation; ‘or per- 
haps you honour’s lady is in 
want of a leddy’s-maid: there 
is Bridget M‘Kay now, trained 
at the great house, and would 
be in London today with her 
leddyship, but for that spalpeen 
of a David Shaugnassy who 
led her to forget the beautiful 
training of her own mother, and 
the words of the good priest.” 
I cannot help thinking that 


hunting used to be more popular 
with the world in general than 
it is today. I am sufficiently 
old-fashioned to remember with 
regret a world that possessed 
charm and geniality in direc- 
tions which are not so apparent 
now. I happened to read this 
morning in the excessively 
popular newspaper which is 
my window on the great world 
of the common folk, the re- 
marks of a pre-war London 
music-hall commissionaire con- 
cerning the extreme pugnacity 
of young officers of the Brigade 
of Guards whom he had had 
the honour, at various times, 
of ‘chucking out.’ Because 
of these experiences, the com- 
missionaire, in August 1914, 
had prophesied success to the 
Allied arms. I could not help 
wondering what would happen 
to a subaltern of the Brigade 
of Guards today if he suffered 
a ‘chucking out’ at the hands 
of a London music-hall com- 
missionaire. There is little need 
to wonder. He would be 
pilloried in the popular Press, 
his ©.O. would be ordered to 
investigate, the War Office 
would be upset, a question would 
be asked in Parliament, and 
would be answered by a Cabinet 
Minister, or at least an Under- 
Secretary of State, the subaltern 
would be severely censured, 
and would be made to feel 
such a worm for such an un- 
conscionable long time that 
he would probably resign. A 
censorious world, and those 
who cater for the alleged taste 
of a censorious world, are in 
authority over us. 

What has the above dis- 
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cursion to do with foxhunting ? 
Well, it concerns a matter of 
a change of heart and a change 
of taste. When Jorrocks said 
that hunting was the image of 
war without its guilt, and only 
twenty-five per cent of the 
danger, he spoke better than 
he knew, for he was no soldier. 
In the hunting field a proud 
spirit soon learns to submit 
cheerfully to a form of dis- 
cipline for gentlemen; soon 
sees that impetuous courage un- 
tempered with judgment is 
bad; finds the reward of 
courage in blithe exaltation 
of spirit; learns that thought 
for others must ever come 
first ; learns that there is many 
a slip ‘’twixt cup and lip; 
learns that there is a time for 
the spur and a time for a 
slackened rein and encouraging 
hand and voice; learns, in 
fact, many lessons that the 
great heedless headstrong world 
which leads us today might 
be the better for knowing. 

We cannot all go foxhunting, 
but the old idea that officers 
of the fighting services should 
be encouraged to do so had 
much to commend it. An 
officer who can hold his own 
in the hunting field and at 
the chess table is quite as 
likely to be a good tactical 
and strategical commander of 
men as one who has avoided 
those pastimes, but has satis- 
factorily completed a course at 
the Staff College. 

I have come to the end of 
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my paper, and realise that 
there has been very little hunt- 
ing. Very well, let us eall 
it a blank day and jog home 
quietly. But let something 
be said concerning the hunting 
country of West Meath. If 
it be true, as some think, 
that when we die and eventu- 
ally, by the grace of God, 
reach Heaven, we are permitted 
to relive some of our best 
moments on earth in a kind 
of heavenly simulacrum ; then 
I will ask for the green fields 
and stretching uplands of West 
Meath, wide rolling fields with 
an outcropping of small stones, 
and broken stone walls for the 
boundaries. Bogs lurking on 
the great round tops of wind- 
blown hills. Shallow stony 
streams. Smoothly hollowed 
dry ditches hiding under curved 
banks with a straggly fence 
on top. Occasionally a double 
wall and bank (useful for 
practice against the day we 
may have with the Meath next 
door). Broken gates fastened 
with wire, rope, or withy. 
Narrow dirty lanes running 
between hedged banks. Open- 
spaced straggling woodlands 
with reed - beds and _ rushes 
at their margin; woodlands 
through which a pack of fox- 
hounds can race in full cry. 
Straight running Irish foxes 
and straight riding Irishmen 
and Irishwomen on top of 
gallant-hearted Irish horses. 
But all this is memory. 
And memory is a jade. 
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SADOWA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


‘“ LorD, what fooles these 
mortals be,’? remarked Puck, 
very sagely. 

Certainly, in his forty-minute 
circuits of the globe, he must 
often, during the sixth decade 
of last century, have been 
tempted to repeat the words. 
In America a section of a 
nation, wishing to secede, was 
restrained by the other portion, 
which was determined at all 
costs to maintain the Union. 
Within a year of the firing of 
the last shots in that struggle, 
a civil war in Europe was 
fought with a diametrically 
opposite object. From a con- 
federation of States there was 
driven out, by force of arms, 
the member that had the longest 
claims for supremacy within it. 
In the United States the South 
had wished to go out and was 
compelled to stay in; in Ger- 
many, Austria, who wished to 
stay in, was compelled to go 
out. No wonder Puck would 
be puzzled. 


There is no need to refer 
to the queer geographical mosaic 
known vaguely as ‘ The Empire,’ 
loosely as ‘Germany’ and 
pedantically as ‘The Holy 
Roman Empire of the German 
people,’ other than to say that 
for five centuries Austria had 
been the leading State within 
it. So much so that, as late 
as 1740, the King of Prussia 


(whom we speak of today as 
Frederick the Great) had been 
curtly reminded that his feudal 
duty to Austria was to tender 
ewer and towel when Austria 
would wash its imperial hands. 
The crazy old structure of the 
Holy Roman Empire was kicked 
asunder by Napoleon in 1806. 
Later, a Germanic Confedera- 
tion took its place; and 
in that Confederation the 
supremacy of Austria was still 
recognised. The concerns of 
the Bund, or Confederation, 
were to be managed by a 
Diet at Frankfurt, and in that 
Diet the representative of 
Austria was to preside. 

As a working national 
concern, the new Bund was 
a complete failure. It com- 
prised nearly three dozen 
‘Sovereign’ States (some of 
them ridiculously small), not 
to mention four free cities. 
It was simply a land of custom- 
houses. Inevitably there grew 
up in the Confederation the 
desire to find a leader State: 
not a State occupying merely 
the position of titular head 
and endowed with the standing 
presidency of the Diet, but a 
State that would be a real 
leader in the twin causes of 
nationalism and union. This 
spirit of German nationalism 
was—it should be remembered 
—quite a new thing in the 
middle of last century. Long 
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before the formation of the 
Germanic Confederation in 1815 
Germany had ceased to be a 
‘nation’ in the real sense of 
the word. Cosmopolitanism had 
taken the place of real national 
feeling. French had become 
the fashionable language. Less- 
ing professed to have no love 
of country. Schiller wrote: 
“Germans,: do not seek to 
form a nation; content your- 
selves with being men.” 

For the position of leader- 
State only Austria and Prussia 
could put forward any pre- 
tensions. For long, Austria 
maintained her supremacy, but 
it was more and more challenged 
by her rival, and the crisis 
came in 1864 over the question 
of the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein. For exactly four 
centuries these had been part 
of Denmark, but both Duchies 
contained large numbers of 
German inhabitants who were 
discontented with their lot. 
Bismarck — the Minister-Presi- 
dent of Prussia—saw his oppor- 
tunity. He would induce 
Austria to come in with Prussia 
to pluck the chestnuts from the 
fire. Prussia would then seize 
the booty and leave Austria 
the choice between abject sub- 
mission or war. 

All went according to plan. 
Denmark was defeated; the 
Duchies were seized; and in 
June 1866 a Prussian army 
drove the Austrians out of 
Holstein. The States of the 
Germanic Confederation now 
ranged themselves into two 
hostile camps. On the one 
side were Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover, and the two 
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Hesses. Prussia was supported 
only by some of the petty States 
of the north, and by the free 
cities of Hamburg, Liibeck, and 


Bremen. Bismarck, however, 
in diplomacy had secured an 
immense advantage. He had 
talked over Napoleon IIT. into 
a promise of neutrality, and, 
more than that, had come to 
terms with King Victor Emanuel 
for the armed assistance of Italy. 


The great German Civil War 
had now begun. It was a 
war to be fought out on three 
fronts—four, indeed, if Prussia’s 
ally Italy be taken into con- 
sideration; but the key to 
the whole strategical situation 
was the front represented by 
the Austrian army of some 
240,000 men. The defeat of 
Austria would cut the ground 
from under the feet of her 
German allies, and it is with 
the great clash of arms between 
Prussia and Austria that this 
article is solely concerned. 
Three separate Prussian armies 
were to enter Bohemia and 
to converge upon the town of 
Gitschin, the movements being 
directed by telegraph from 
Berlin by General von Moltke, 
the Chief of the Staff. The 
centre and right armies reached 
their allotted areas without 
much difficulty, but the left 
army, under the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, in crossing the 
mountains experienced con- 
siderable opposition, and one 
of his columns was driven back 
in complete disorder. Touch, 
however, was secured with the 
centre army by means of cavalry 
patrols on 30th June. Three 
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days later, Prussian General 
Headquarters arrived at Git- 
schin from Berlin, and the 
King of Prussia assumed 
supreme command of the troops. 

Professional opinion in 
Europe was inclined to put 
its money on Austria, and there 
was no disposition to hedge 
at the last moment, for in 
Italy the Austrians had just 
inflicted a severe defeat on a 
numerically superior Italian 
army. In the three arms, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
Austria had a great and well- 
deserved reputation. In the 
first- named arm, however, 
Prussia had the advantage of 
a breech - loading rifle — the 
famous ‘ needle - gun ’ — which 
had been accepted as far back 
as 1836, but had for years 
been kept secret by the Prussian 
Government. In range and 
flatness of trajectory the needle- 
gun was actually inferior to 
the muzzle-loader of the 
Austrians—the needle-gun was 
sighted. only for 400 yards 
as against the thousand of 
the muzzle-loader, and the 
smashing power of the latter 
was very marked in comparison 
with the light bullet of the 
Prussian rifle—but this in- 
feriority was outweighed by 
two immense advantages. The 
rate of fire of the needle-gun 
was far in advance of that of 
any muzzle-loader, and it could 
be loaded by the soldier in 
the lying-down position. The 
moral effect produced by the 
possibility of developing rapid 
fire action with the minimum 


of exposure on the part of 
the firer was bound to be very 
great. As for the cavalry 
arm, the Austrians were con- 
sidered by experts to be far 
superior to the Prussians, both 
in horsemanship and power of 
maneuvre. In artillery the 
Austrians still used mauzzle- 
loaders against the breech-load- 
ing pieces of the Prussians, but 
this apparent inferiority was 
thought to be discounted by 
superior training and material. 
When the Prussian G.H.Q. 
had been installed in Gitschin 
a council of war was at once 
assembled. Things were not 
working out as well as had 
been hoped. A very discon- 
eerting fact was that the 
Austrian army seemed to have 
vanished off the face of the 
earth. The army of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia had been 
smartly engaged with it, but 
touch had now been lost, and 
the Austrians had simply dis- 
appeared. Wisely, and accord- 
ing to his invariable rule, 
Moltke gave his opponent credit 
for doing the right thing, and, 
putting himself in the Austrian 
commander’s place, he argued 
that Benedek would have with- 
drawn into a strong defen- 
sive position where he could 
reorganise and obtain rein- 
forcements. Moltke therefore 
assumed the Austrian army to 
be on the far side of the Elbe, 
with its right and left flanks 
resting respectively on the 
fortified towns of Josefstadt 
and Kéniggratz,’ and its front 
covered by the Elbe itself. 





1 See sketch map, p. 91. 
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This was undoubtedly a strong 
position and one which Benedek, 
the Austrian Coneral, might 
reasonably be supposed to select. 
In his office at Gitschin the 
Prussian Chief of the Staff 
with his maps before him was 
now pondering whether he 
should attack his adversary or 
endeavour, by a threat against 
the Austrian communications 
with Vienna and the south, 
to manceuvre him out of that 
shelter behind the Elbe. A 
tall emaciated man of sixty-six 
was Helmuth von Moltke, and, 
as he pored over his maps and 
plans, with his lean, ascetic 
look and his hairless face, he 
had all the appearance of an 
old monk engrossed in theo- 
logical manuscripts. A bookish 
soldier was Moltke—men called 
him ‘the library rat ’—and 
the current phrase about him, 
‘ silent in seven languages,’ bore 
witness no less to his taciturnity 
than to his great linguistic 
ability. To the library rat, 
the student of war with an 
encyclopedic knowledge of past 
campaigns, the problem — as- 
suming that his premises were 
correct—presented no very great 
difficulties. His three armies, 
now forming two groups, were 
sufficiently close to ensure co- 
operation, but not so close 
as to cause any ‘ jamming’ 
that would impede manceuvre. 
It was true that the left group 
—the Second Army under the 
Crown Prince of Prussia—was 
more than twenty miles away, 
and it was certainly annoying 
that telegraphic communica- 
tion with its headquarters had 
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been severed; doubly annoy- 
ing to a library rat like Moltke, 
who from Berlin had so far 
been conducting the campaign 
with dividers and ruler, and 
with a supply of telegraph 
forms by his side. Still, it 
was not impossible to send 
instructions by mounted officer, 
and, as for the right group— 
that is to say the First Army 
and the Army of the Elbe— 
its commander, Prince Frederick 
Charles, had been at the con- 
ference and had thus received 
the necessary instructions direct. 

Moltke signed the orders for 
the morrow, about noon of 
this 2nd of July, but if he 
imagined that all would now 
be plain sailing he was to be 
woefully deceived. During the 
evening there burst in General 
von Blumenthal, the chief of 
staff of the Crown Prince, who 
had driven over hell-for-leather 
from the headquarters of the 
Second Army. The mounted 
officer, bearing Moltke’s orders, 
had arrived safely at K6énighof 
during the afternoon, and to 
the Crown Prince’s chief of 
staff those orders seemed un- 
wise to the point of absurdity. 
Jumping into his carriage 
Blumenthal had been driven 
to Gitschin in hot haste, and 
he rushed in with protest and 
expostulation upon Moltke and 
the King. Blumenthal depre- 
cated in the strongest possible 
terms what he described as 
an injudicious and tepid recon- 
naissance in force, and was 
all for the attack a fond. 
“Your Majesty,” he cried to 
the King of Prussia, “ should 
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just lay your ruler on the map 
between Gitschin and Vienna, 
draw your pencil along it, and 
then march straight along that 
line right into Vienna.” The 
old King was much amused 
at this impulsive strategy, and 
there was considerable tittering 
from the others present—Moltke 
among them. Blumenthal later 
confided to his journal some 
tart remarks about “ the odious 
sight of those long-faced loafers ’”’ 
at G.H.Q., “‘ especially ’’—as he 
went on sadly—‘‘ when they 
greet one in a sort of con- 
descending manner, fancying 
themselves omniscient, and 
apportioning blame freely, in 
some cases neither knowing 
nor understanding the cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

But if Blumenthal could be 
laughed down the same could 
not be said of the chief of 
staff of the right group, who 
arrived unexpectedly at G.H.Q. 
about 10.30 p.m. The staff 
officers of General Headquarters 
had dispersed, and the King 
of Prussia and Moltke were 
retiring for the night in their 
respective billets when the new 
arrival was announced. He 
was the bearer of very startling 
news indeed—so startling that 
he demanded to be taken 
straight to the King of Prussia, 
whom he found in his bedroom. 
During the day a couple of 
cavalry officers—each with only 
@ small escort—had been sent 
out from the right wing with 
orders to cross the Bistritz 
and ride forward till they could 
look across the Elbe and see 
what they could make out of 
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the Austrian position, assumed 
to be on the other bank. But 
these officers had never seen 
the Elbe. Before they had 
even got to the Bistritz they 
had been chased by large 
numbers of Austrian cavalry 
and forced to fly for their 
lives. From this and other 
information it was clear that 
the Austrian army was not 
on the far side of the Elbe at 
all, but on this side of it. 
Clearly, too, the enemy would 
not be in a position with a 
wide and deep river immediately 
behind him just ‘ for his health,’ 
and it was reasonable to suppose 
that far from going to ground 
behind the Elbe to reorganise 
and await reinforcements, 
Benedek might now be advanc- 
ing, and advancing swiftly, to 
attack the right wing of the 
Prussian army. 

Nor was this all. Prince 
Frederick Charles had been so 
impressed with the new situa- 
tion thus revealed that he 
had taken the bit in his teeth 
and had, on his part, decided 
to forestall the Austrians in 
attack. For a real thruster 
was that Prince, although oddly 
enough he had been very 
‘sticky’ up to date in the 
campaign. Now was the chance 
of work such as he loved, 
and so eager was he to carry 
out his plan that he determined 
to short-circuit the ‘ long-faced 
loafers’ at G.H.Q. He had 
sent off a mounted officer direct 
to his cousin the Crown Prince 
of Prussia at K6nighof, detail- 
ing his plan, and begging the 
Crown Prince to observe 
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Josefstadt and to protect the 
left flank of the First Army. 
It was to gain the formal ratifi- 
cation by the King of Prussia 
of his plan that General von 
Voigts-Rhetz, his chief of staff, 
had been sent off to Gitschin. 
Cunningly enough, Prince 
Frederick Charles had issued 
and circulated his orders before 
sending his emissary to the 
King, and, characteristically, he 
had suggested to his cousin 
the Crown Prince what was 
really a passive réle, reserving 
for himself the danger and glory 
of attack. 

The King of Prussia was 
astounded at the news brought 
to him, but he realised at 
once that, with the Elbe in 
rear, the position of the 
Austrians would be very serious 
could a reverse be inflicted 
upon them. “Go at once 
across the market square,’’ he 
said to Voigts-Rhetz, ‘“ and 
see the Chief of the Staff 
yourself. And if General von 
Moltke is of opinion that any 
new steps ought to be taken, 
you can apply to me tonight 
for the necessary orders. You 
will find me ready at any 
hour.” 

It was now eleven o’clock. 
The ‘library rat’ was in bed 
and asleep (the oddest-looking 
soldier; for he slept without 
his wig, and he was as bald 
as an egg). His quick brain 
took in the whole new situation 
in a flash. He saw at once 
the weak point of the new 
development in affairs: it was 
that while Prince Frederick 
Charles could request, he could 


not order assistance from his 
cousin ; and Blumenthal might 
be so difficile as to take it 
upon himself to refuse the 
assistance ; which, in fact, is 
just what did happen. Instead 
of being begged to co-operate 
passively, the Crown Prince 
must be specifically ordered 
to push on with the utmost 
vigour, and to attack. Also, 
of course, the battle must be 
a G.H.Q. ‘show,’ and not an 
affair run by a mere army 
commander, as was Prince 
Frederick Charles. But the 
whole situation was ticklish. 
It was now nearly midnight ; 
many things would have to 
be arranged ; fresh orders would 
have to be drafted; and even 
if a well-mounted officer were 
sent off post-haste to the Crown 
Prince he could scarcely reach 
his destination till 4 A.M. at 
the earliest. Then, owing to 
recent heavy rains, the state 
of the ground was such as to 
make it doubtful whether the 
whole of the Crown Prince’s 
army—which was a day’s march 
from the battlefield—could be 
brought up in time to take 
part in the fight. Moltke, 
however, felt that the risk 
must berun. He hurried across 
the market square to the inn 
where the King of Prussia 
had his billet, and was im- 
mediately admitted. The King 
was dozing fully dressed on his 
camp-bed, and it needed but 
a few words to convince his 
Majesty of the importance of 
attacking the enemy in the 
morning, from three sides. The 
necessary orders were very 
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quickly drafted, and by mid- 
night those for the Crown Prince 
were sent off in duplicate by two 
separate routes. General von 
Voigts-Rhetz was told to in- 
form his chief that the orders 
of the latter—mutatis mutandis 
—could stand. Briefly, what 
was to happen in a few hours 
was this. With his First Army, 
Prince Frederick Charles was 
to ‘pin’ the Austrians opposite 
him, while the Army of the 
Elbe, also under his orders, 
was to grip the Austrian left. 
This would mean an attack 
against superior numbers ; but, 
if all went well, the army of 
Gitschin tS miles Koaighof 10 miles 


the Crown Prince should begin 
to make its presence felt about 
noon, and the tide of battle 
might then be expected to 
turn. As Prince Frederick 
Charles had determined to 
attack at dawn, he would 
therefore be unsupported for 
at least seven hours; and, 
were the enemy to capture the 
messengers sent to the Crown 
Prince—and Austrian cavalry 
patrols were known to be 
prowling about—no support 
might be forthcoming from that 
quarter, and Prince Frederick 
Charles might easily suffer a 
stinging defeat. 
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The day—the 3rd July 1866 
—that was to decide the long 
rivalry between Austria and 
Prussia was ushered in by 
a wild and rainy dawn. For 
hours before, the troops of 
the First Army had been in 
motion, and, in the darkness, 


Vienna 'So miles 


the dying  bivouac fires, 
stretched over a wide expanse 
of country, seemed like great 
will-o’-the-wisps as their flames 
flickered in the breeze. As 
dawn broke a drizzling rain 
began to fall, soon to turn 
into a downpour. The wind 
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rose and gusts blew with such 
violence as to bear to the 
ground the sodden corn in 
the fields. The whole of the 
First Army, from right and 
left, converged upon the high 
road, and a little after midnight 
it was massed in hollow ground 
to the south-east of the village 
of Milowitz, ready to issue 
forth quickly from this ambush 
should the Austrians forestall 
the Prussian attack. Not a 
shot, however, was heard from 
the outpost line in front, and 
until nearly four o’clock the 
First Army lay silent and con- 
cealed. Then the whole 
hollow teemed with life as a 
hundred thousand Prussian 
soldiers began to move slowly 
up the gentle slope surmounted 
by the village of Dub. The 
going was heavy; for the 
infantry had to move through 
the tangled and sodden corn, 
and the gun wheels sank deep 
in the sticky soil. The troops 
were not allowed to climb to 
the summit of the slope, but 
were halted short of the brow, 
where they were kept waiting 
for an hour or so. Meanwhile 
the rain came down steadily 
(“the classic rain of the 
offensive ’? as we used to call 
it in France); fog hung over 
the countryside ; and the wind 
blew bitterly cold. By seven 
o’clock, however, it was broad 
daylight, and it was obvious 
that the Austrians were not 
staging an attack. Prince 
Frederick Charles saw that the 
hour had come to make the 
enemy show his hand, and he 
sent forward some cavalry and 
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horse artillery to draw his 
fire. These trotted slowly over 
the greasy slope towards the 
Bistritz, keeping, in spite of 
the slippery ground, a beautiful 
alignment. When close to the 
stream they manceuvred osten- 
tatiously as if about to cross, 
Puffs of smoke appeared. 
Austrian guns on the farther 
bank above the village of 
Sadowa had opened fire. The 
battle had begun. 

General von Moltke was 
present to see the raising of 
the curtain; for after snatch- 
ing a few hours’ rest he had 
driven from G.H.Q. with two 
staff officers to Horitz, where 
about six o’clock the three 
had mounted their horses, which 
had been sent on ahead with 
grooms. An hour or so later 
loud bursts of cheering an- 
nounced the arrival of the 
King of Prussia and his suite, 
and the whole party rode up 
to the summit of the Hill of 
Dub, from which point a wide 
view could be obtained. Here 
Prince Frederick Charies came 
galloping up, and gave the 
King a brief report on the 
situation. 

It was just eight o’clock. 
The Prussian horse artillery by 
the river below was in action 
with the Austrian battery, but 
so far it was an affair only 
of single shots. Then Prussian 
field batteries were sent down 
in support, and their fire made 
Austrian guns appear as if 
by magic. Soon there was a 
regular artillery duel, and it 
was unpleasantly clear that 
the Austrian artillery was well 
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sited, well aimed, very numerous, 
and admirably served. Nor 
did the Austrian gunners 
content themselves with the 
opposing batteries as a target. 
The group upon the Hill of 
Dub had been spotted, and 
came in for attention. One 
Austrian shell burst near the 
King of Prussia, causing eight 
casualties in his escort of 
Uhlans. 

The hill-top had become in- 
conveniently crowded, and a 
movement was made to reserve 
it chiefly for the quartette 
who, that day, represented all 
that Prussia and the Prussian 
army stood for, and were to 
achieve. King William of 
Prussia, the commander - in- 
chief, was an old soldier—now 
in his seventieth year; 80 
old a soldier that he had 
taken part in a cavalry charge 
as far back as 1814, and had 
entered Paris with the victorious 
allied armies after Napoleon’s 
most famous campaign. <A 
simple, upright, and genial old 
man, William I. would have 
been the last to claim that he 
was a great strategist. But 
he had vision, common-sense, 
and the power of picking the 
right men (and, after all, what 
is ‘strategy’ but chunks of 
horse-sense strung on the stout 
cord of experience? With 
horse-sense William was splen- 
didly endowed). Of Moltke 
we have already had a glimpse. 
Here on this rain-swept hill-top, 
he would sometimes stand apart 
in a characteristic attitude— 
his right hand laid to his 
cheek, the right elbow cupped 
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in the left hand brought across 
his body. In this thoughtful 
pose, and with his thin hairless 
face, he would look the soldier- 
priest more than ever. But 
in a second he would be on the 
alert; his eyes would flash, 
and as he rasped out some 
comment or order, his hooked 
nose, his scraggy neck, and his 
grim lips would suggest no 
priest, but a lean and hungry 
bird of prey. Near him would 
stand Bismarck, the big, burly, 
bullying statesman—clad in the 
military uniform which he wore 
by virtue of his previous service 
and his position in the reserve 
of officers. Bismarck could 
usually dominate his soveriegn ; 
but in Moltke he recognised 
the one man in Prussia he 
could neither frighten nor hustle, 
cajole nor ruin. For all his 
colossal bulk, for all his ‘ blood 
and iron’ policy, Bismarck was 
highly strung; Moltke, the 
long anemic wisp of a man, 
had iron self-control. Not the 
least in the Big Four of Prussia, 
now gathered on the hill-top, 
was General Albrecht von Roon, 
@ man of conspicuous talent 
and passionate energy, who as 
War Minister had been the 
chief reorganiser of the Prussian 
army. 

Peering through the rain, 
the King and his three lieu- 
tenants strove to make out 
the features of the arena where 
the struggle was to be decided. 
From the top of the slight 
elevation on which stands the 
village of Dub, the ground 
sloped gently to the River 
Bistritz, swollen by the recent 
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rains, but supplied with several 
bridges leading to the villages 
on the farther bank. A mile 
and a quarter below him the 
King of Prussia could make 
out the hamlet of Sadowa, 
through which ran the main 
road to Kd6niggritz, and on 
the south side of that road was 
a large, thick wood, in which 
many of the trees had been 
cut down about ten feet from 
the ground, and the branches 
twisted to form a difficult 
obstacle. Between the orchards 
of Sadowa and the village of 
Benatek, a couple of miles 
up-stream, the ground was fairly 
open, except for a broad belt of 
fir wood called the Swiep Wald 
—to be marked by the bloodiest 
fighting of the day. About 
five miles to the King’s left 
front was a conspicuous land- 
mark, what appeared to be a 
huge single tree—really two 
trees close together—standing 
on the bare plateau above the 
village of Horenowes. These 
trees would be under earnest 
observation by the King and 
Moltke; for it was by that 
landmark that the first units 
of the army of the Crown Prince 
might be expected to make 
their appearance if—and the 
‘if’ was later to assume a 
terrible importance—the night- 
riders from Gitschin had been 
able to reach the Crown Prince’s 
headquarters with Moltke’s 
orders. On the other flank, 
four miles down the Bistritz, 
appeared the house-tops of 
Nechanitz, above which rose 
the dark fir woods clustering 
round the castle of Hradek. 
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In that quarter of the field 
were posted the Saxons who 
had fallen back before the 
Prussians in order to unite 
with the Austrian main army. 
So far as the King and his Chief 
of the Staff could make out, 
the battlefield was one of gently 
rolling downs, the folds of 
which would afford ample cover 
for the movement of enemy 
troops. The key of the whole 
position was likely to be the 
little village of Chlum, con- 
spicuous by its church tower, 
standing on the top of a gentle 
hill two to three miles beyond 
Sadowa. 

On paper the Prussian chances 
seemed very good. In numbers 
they had the superiority, some 
260,000 of all ranks to something 
over 200,000 on the Austrian 
side. A net was closing round 
the Austrians and their Saxon 
allies. General Benedek was 
about to be attacked from 
front, right, and left; his 
position was a strong one, 
but it was subject to the dis- 
advantage of having a wide 
and deep river in rear—al- 
though, as a matter of fact, 
the Elbe had been well bridged 
by the Austrian engineers. 
Moltke, however — bookworm 
and library rat though he may 
have been—knew well that 
though battles can be planned 
on paper they are fought on 
ground, and in ‘netting’ an 
opponent there are questions 
of time and space and of precise 
co-ordination that must be ful- 
filled. On the extreme right, 
the army of the Elbe did not 
expect to reach Nechanitz until 
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between 7 and 9 A.M. On the 
extreme left no assistance could 
be reckoned on from the Second 
Army until mid-day. For the 
moment, therefore, Prince 
Frederick Charles with his First 
Army was merely to ‘ amuse’ 
the enemy—to employ a striking 
military phrase—or in other 
words to distract his attention 
from other portions of the 
field. In these circumstances 
Prince Frederick Charles hoped 
to engage the enemy on the 
line of the Bistritz merely with 
his artillery. But the best 
laid schemes of generals, no 
less than mice, “gang aft 
agley.” Before the King of 
Prussia and his three com- 
panions had even a bird’s-eye 
view of the battlefield a critical 
situation had developed. 
Beyond the Austrian position, 
some four or five miles up- 
stream from Sadowa, the left 
division of the First Army— 
the 7th—had been ordered to 
cross the Bistritz and take 
post at the village of Cerekwitz. 
From there it was to move 
southwards ‘‘so soon as the 
action at Sadowa commenced.” 
The orders were vague; when 
the sound of the artillery duel 
around Sadowa was heard at 
Cerekwitz the commander of 
the 7th Division, not un- 
naturally, construed this to 
mean that the action had begun. 
He at once put his division 
in motion, and his advanced 
guard made itself master of 
the village of Benatek, which 
had caught fire and was burn- 
ing fiercely. The Austrians, 
however, were not driven out 
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by the flames; and here, for 
the first time in the battle, 
there was hand-to-hand fighting. 
The attackers rushed into the 
orchards of the village, and 
the combatants, separated by 
the burning houses, poured 
volley after volley into each 
other through the flames. 
Finally, the Prussians managed 
to take the village in rear, and 
the defenders were forced to 
retire. Still the advance con- 
tinued, and the Prussian 
battalions, flushed with victory, 
hurried forward towards the 
Swiep Wald, while the com- 
mander of the division brought 
his artillery into action against 
the Austrian batteries. To the 
watchers on the hill-top at 
Dub the sight was one that 
could not fail to cause great 
uneasiness—one Prussian divi- 
sion engaged single - handed 
against overwhelming numbers ; 
for the Austrians were not 
inclined to let such an important 
tactical feature fall into the 
hands of an isolated and un- 
supported Prussian division. 
The attackers behaved with 
conspicuous gallantry, dashing 
in with the bayonet, but 
although a couple of Prussian 
battalions were sent up to 
reinforce the four now clinging 
to the wood, for every Prussian 
soldier four Austrians were 
thrown into the fight. By 
half - past nine, twenty - eight 
Austrian battalions were en- 
gaging six of the Prussian 
division. From east to west 
the wood was nearly a mile 
in breadth, and its depth was 
over a thousand yards. More 
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and more Austrians were 
streaming to the encounter ; 
in guns the Prussians on the 
left bank of the river were 
heavily outmatched, and it 
looked as certain as anything 
could look that the 7th 
Division would be eaten up. 
By half-past nine, or earlier, 
the Prussian plan had definitely 
‘gone west.’ Gone was the 
idea of just tickling the big 
fish while the net was being 
gently moved through the water 
so as to land him swiftly on 
the bank. The plight of the 
7th Division demanded instant 
attention. In order to relieve 
the pressure on it—to save it, 
indeed, from annihilation— 
King William had no option 
but to order the bulk of the 
First Army to cross the Bistritz 
and deliver an attack all along 
the line. The passage of the 
river was entrusted to three 
divisions. Covered by skir- 
mishers, the columns reached 
the far bank without much loss, 
but from there they had to 
fight every inch of their way. 
The Austrian infantry held the 
villages and bridges in force, 
and volleys of musketry tore 
whole Prussian sections away. 
Thanks to the breech-loader, 
the Prussians fired more quickly 
than their opponents, but the 
dense smoke that hung round 
the houses and orchards mili- 
tated against accurate aim, 
whereas the Austrian jager could 


fire into the brown formed by 


the close formations of the 
Prussian attackers. Slowly, 
however, by sheer courage and 
perseverance the Prussians won 
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their way forward, losing men 


at every step. Two of the 
Prussian divisions had been 
compelled to leave their artillery 
for the moment on the right 
bank of the river. In and 
around the villages the fighting 
continued for nearly an hour; 
then the Austrian infantry, who 
were driven out, retired, but 
only a little way up the slope 
in line with their batteries, 
The wood just above Sadowa 
and south of the main Kénig- 
gratz road was still strongly 
held. 

By eleven o’clock the situa- 
tion of the Prussian First Army 
was very serious; that of the 
7th Division was nothing short 
of desperate. Its centre had 
just broken under the pressure 
of the ever-increasing forces 
of the Austrians, and its wings, 
gradually becoming isolated, 
were on the verge of being 
surrounded. 

There were anxious faces on 
the Hill of Dub. The King, 
Moltke, Bismarck, and Roon 
were practical, matter-of-fact, 
Prussian—‘ hard boiled’ as we 
might putit today. The gravity 
of the situation was clear to 
them, and many and anxious 
were the glances directed to- 
wards the twin trees above 
Horenowes for some sign that 
would announce the desperately 
awaited appearance of the 
Crown Prince’s army. Would 
he arrive in time. Would he 
arrive at all. Had _ those 
night-riders from Gitschin ever 
reached him. These were 


questions no man on that Hill 
of Dub could answer, and none 
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dared ask. Bismarck especially 
was a prey to a paroxysm of 
nervous tension. He reflected 
bitterly how for four years he 
had toiled to secure the inter- 
national situation that would 
render victory possible, and 
now he groaned to think that 
“those infernal generals are 
going to make a mess of it.” 
There came to him the deter- 
mination that if victory were 
to fall to the Austrians he 
would die in the last charge. 
He had schemed and striven 
and intrigued ; he had laboured, 
and ridden rough-shod over 
public opinion, for the sake of 
Prussia ; and now the Prussian 
General Staff was letting him 
down. Except for soldiers 
with an eye on military advance- 
ment the war was thoroughly 
unpopular. The old King had 
been deeply reluctant to begin 
it; the Crown Prince had 
spoken of it with bitter distaste 
as a Briiderkrieg—a war of 
brother against brother. The 
ordinary man, the German ‘ man 
in the street,’ detested the 
whole business ; to the Prussian 
soldiers, fighting gallantly on 
the slopes in front of him, 
Bismarck’s ‘hegemony of 
Prussia’ was simply an un- 
intelligible phrase. Tens of 
thousands of them had asked 
each other, “‘ What are we 
fighting the Austrians for?” 
Thousands had already died 
without knowing the answer. 
Bismarck knew well the opinion 
of him held in Germany as a 
desperate gambler. ‘“ Had I 
failed,” he told the Reichstag 
later, “even the old women 
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would have cursed me and 
swept me with their besoms 
from the streets.” 

To some extent his confidence 
was restored by an incident, 
trivial in itself, but one reveal- 
ing the imperturbability of the 
Chief of the Staff. To soothe 
his nerves Bismarck was 
smoking incessantly, and on 
one occasion thrust his cigar- 
case into Moltke’s hand. The 
coolness with which the latter 
selected the cigar of his choice 
showed that all was not yet 
lost. The King, however, was 
infected by the general un- 
easiness and addressed an 
earnest question to his adviser 
upon the condition of affairs. 
Moltke’s reply was character- 
istic. ‘‘ Your Majesty will win 
today not only a battle, but 
a campaign.” 

Beyond the wooded Swiep 
Wald, where the 7th Division 
was so seriously engaged, there 
stood out sharply, even in the 
mist, that hill of Horenowes 
with its lofty trees. Long and 
anxiously the headquarters staff 
had been gazing at it. Not a 
sign of any movement, of friend 
or foe, could be there detected. 
Suddenly there was an exclama- 
tion from the group. A white 
puff of smoke, followed quickly 
by another and yet another, 
showed that there was now a 
battery in action on that distant 
hill. The guns must be Austrian 
pieces; and as the hill of 
Horenowes was not being 
attacked by any portion of 
the Prussian First Army the 
Austrian fire must be directed 
against units of the army of 
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the Crown Prince. The feeling 
of relief among the watchers 
on the Hill of Dub can be 
readily understood; and a 
further cause of satisfaction 
came from the other direction 
where smoke revealed the pro- 
gress of the army of the Elbe 
from Nechanitz against the 
enemy’s left wing. 

But the danger of a Prussian 
defeat was by no means yet 
removed. Of the three un- 
voiced questions in the minds 
of the watchers on the Hill 
of Dub one still awaited a 
reply. Would the Crown Prince 
arrive in time. Were he to 
be held up beyond the edge 
of the battlefield, things might 
go hardly with the army of 
his cousin. The three divisions 
that had been hurried over the 
Bistritz, to succour the 7th, 
were now in serious difficulties 
themselves. The large wood 
just south of the main road 
had to be cleared—and to 
enter it was a most difficult 
operation, for the severed tree 
trunks at the edges had turned 
the wood into a miniature 
fortress. All three divisions 
were required for the task, 
and it was one in which the 
needle-gun afforded no _ par- 
ticular advantage, for the 
Austrians could load and fire 
behind cover. Further, the 
Austrian artillery took terrible 
toll of the attack. But their 
assailants fought on, broke down 
the obstacles at the entrance, 
and then dashed in. The 
fighting continued from tree 
to tree, and the Austrians made 
more than one counter-attack 
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with the bayonet to recover 
the lost ground ; but, gallantly 
though they fought, they were 
physically no match in hand-to- 
hand fighting for the burly 
Prussian soldiers. Then the 
defeated Austrians drew back 
and their artillery played into 
the trees with such effect that 
about half-way through the 
wood the fight became 
stationary. In vain did one 
of the Prussian divisions strive 
to push on and storm the 
battery. The fire was too 
fierce, and the attackers gradu- 
ally became exhausted. 

All this time the whole of 
the Austrian artillery was 
making splendid practice, and 
about one o’clock the Prussians 
across the river could gain no 
more ground. Indeed, to the 
watchers at Dub, it was un- 
pleasantly clear that an 
Austrian counter-attack might 
well tumble the Prussians down 
the slopes into the Bistritz. 
Prince Frederick Charles had 
no option but to order his two 
remaining divisions to hurry 
across the river to the succour 
of their comrades. To secure 
the maximum of mobility the 
men divested themselves not 
only of their knapsacks, but 
of their helmets (the Prussian 
helmet of 1866 was of terrible 
weight), and as they passed 
near where the King of Prussia 
stood they cheered him to 
the echo. Over the Sadowa 
bridge they hurried and dis- 
appeared into the wood. Soon 
the increased volume of 
musketry told they were in 
action. But the Austrian 
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gunners sent salvo after salvo 
into them and the Prussian 
line was advanced but a trifling 
distance. Prince Frederick 
Charles had now parted with 
the last of his infantry; he 
had no reserve left. And to 
make matters worse it was 
clear that to the right also the 
battle had come to a stand- 
still and that the army of the 
Elbe was being held in check. 

They were tired men on that 
Hill of Dub after a night with 
but little sleep. They were 
anxious men too, dreading from 
moment to moment to see 
Prussian soldiers streaming in 
disorder from that Sadowa wood 
—and as for the 7th Division 
in the Swiep Wald it might 
be written off. And they were 
hungry men too; for in the 
excitement of the departure 
from G.H.Q. no one had thought 
about food. No one had taken 
the precaution of carrying a 
haversack ration. Even the 
King himself had to go hungry 
all that long and anxious day. 
Between one and two o’clock 
matters looked their gravest, 
and it seemed as if Austria 
would win the day, and, in 
winning it, would retain her 
pride of place in the Germanic 
Confederation. 

Again and again would the 
eyes of the four men turn 
towards those twin trees above 
Horenowes. The puffs of 
smoke had multiplied in the 
last couple of hours, and at 
least forty Austrian guns must 
be in action there. But now 
there was a new feature, and a 
welcome one. Here and there 
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—beyond the Austrian smoke 
puffs—the misty air was stabbed 
by flashes of flame, and these 
must be the artillery of the 
army of the Crown Prince in 
action at last. But it was not 
an artillery duel that could 
turn the fortunes of the day. 
Where was the infantry of the 
Crown Prince? And would it 
make its presence felt, now at 
the critical moment, like the 
Prussian infantry of Blicher 
half a century before at 
Waterloo ? 

None of the four stared more 
intensely at that distant hill 
than did Bismarck. Suddenly 
he lowered his glasses, and in 
that shrill, woman’s falsetto 
voice of his, which contrasted 
so oddly with his colossal bulk, 
he called the attention of his 
companions to certain lines near 
the two trees. The weather 
was still misty, and even the 
telescopes that were brought 
to bear were powerless to define 
the objects. The general opinion 
was that the lines were merely 
furrows. Bismarck, however, 
was not to be convinced. After 
a further scrutiny he called out 
that the spaces between the 
lines were not equal and seemed 
to be constantly changing. 
Those were no furrows. 

The telescopes were again 
raised ; and there, in the field 
of the instruments, was revealed 
a sight that brought new hope 
into the watchers’ hearts— 
little ant-like specks running, 
halting, disappearing, rising up 
again and ever moving forward. 
The swarm of black dots steal- 
ing across the field was the 
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advance of Prussian skirmishers ; 
and the Austrian sharpshooters, 
who had been lying among the 
corn, could be seen running 
before them to gain the shelter 
of their own lines. Close behind 
the skirmishers followed heavy 
columns of Prussian infantry, 
looking like small black slabs 
gliding along the slopes of the 
hill. The Austrian guns played 
sharply on them, but the 
columns pushed forward with- 
out wavering till within a short 
distance of the batteries. Then 
a light cloud of smoke told of 
rapid volleys; and the sudden 
silence of the Austrian guns 
showed that the Prussian in- 
fantry had closed, and that the 
Austrian batteries had been 
stormed. 

When two o’clock came the 
tide of battle was definitely on 
the turn. In the Swiep Wald 
the hard-pressed Prussian 7th 
Division received its first 
measure of relief. From Mas- 
lowed the last of the Austrians 
were driven out, and, with this 
success, the most commanding 
of the successive ridges of the 
battlefield was in Prussian 
hands. With unerring instinct 
the commander of the Prussian 
1st Guard Division hurled his 
men straight at Chlum, and, 
covered by the fire of seventy 
guns, the Prussian Guards 
moved swiftly on the village. 
The fighting was hard and bitter, 
but Chlum was captured. By 
three o’clock the crisis of the 
battle was over. The other 
jaw of the pincers—the army 
of the Elbe—was closing swiftly. 
From right and left the Prus- 
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sians were closing in upon the 
main Austrian line of retreat on 
K6niggratz, and a Prussian viec- 
tory was assured. 

From the Hill of Dub the 
Prussian success at Chlum could 
be clearly made out, and every- 
where a perceptible weakening 
of the Austrian fire indicated 
the change that had come over 
the fight. At half-past three 
His Majesty the King gave the 
word for the whole of the First 
Army to advance. It was here 
that the superb Austrian artil- 
lery rendered its last and 
supreme service to the rest of 
the army. Under cover of its 
fire the Austrian infantry was 
able to retire in good order, and 
so resolute was the front which 
the Austrian gunners showed, 
that the Prussian First Army 
was unable to emerge from the 
cover in which it had _ been 
sheltering for several hours until 
the continued advance of the 
Prussian Guards forced even 
the indomitable Austrian artil- 
lery to give ground. 

The end of the battle was 
now very near, but right to the 
end the Austrians put up a 
gallant and heroic resistance. 
Thanks to the devotion of the 
artillery, and the dash and 
resolution of the Austrian 
cavalry in the final stages, the 
army escaped from the enclosing 
horns of the Prussian attack. 
By 4.30 p.m. right, left, and 
centre were in full retreat, but 
the pursuit, always held in 
check by the Austrian guns, 
was slow, and at half-past six 
Moltke drafted an order which 
put a stop to the battle. 
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Against the 10,000 casualties 
on the Prussian side, the Aus- 
trians had lost in killed alone 
5600. Another 7600 had been 
wounded. In prisoners the loss 
was nearly 20,000 of all ranks, 
of whom more than half were un- 
wounded. In addition, 160 guns 
and 5 regimental colours were 
trophies in the victors’ hands. 

The Austrian army was in- 
capable of further action, and 
ten days after the Prussians 
had crossed the frontier the 
war was virtually at an end. 
The gleam of Austrian success 
achieved in Italy was, however, 
followed by a great naval vic- 
tory by Austria over the Italian 
fleet at Lissa, and this made 
it easier for Austria to face 
the sacrifices which were now 
inevitable. The definite Treaty 
of Peace was concluded at 
Prague on 23rd August. By 
it Germany north of the Main, 
together with Saxony, was to 
form a Federation under Prus- 
sian leadership ; while for the 
States south of the Main there 
should be reserved the right of 
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entering into some kind of 
national bond with the Northern 
League. As for Austria, she 
was turned bag and baggage 
out of Germany and ceased to 
be a German State. 


In the history of a nation, 
three-quarters of a century is 
quite a short time: all that 
has been recorded above of 
Sadowa happened less than 
seventy-five years ago—in the 
lifetime, indeed, of some of 
those who will read this story. 
Now the wheel has come full 
circle. Austria has just been 
dragged back into Germany ; 
and, in order to secure a 99 
per cent majority in a plebiscite, 
the persuasive influence of tanks, 
armoured cars, aeroplanes, and 
storm troopers has been freely 
employed. The State that, 
against its will, was driven out 
of Germany by armed force in 
1866, is now nolens_ volens 
dragooned back into it by the 
same means. 

“Lord, what fooles these 
mortals be,’’ said Puck. 
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A MUSICAL FAMILY. 


BY FRANCES VERNON. 


A LONG, dingy street, with 
rows of tall dingy houses on 
either side; the houses so 
exactly alike, with a terrible 
monotony of appearance, that 
it would seem difficult to pick 
out a particular house by any 
distinguishing detail. But to 
a small person trotting along 
the dingy street, this sameness 
presented no difficulty; she 
did not wait for her mother, 
walking some way behind her, 
but unhesitatingly pushed open 
the gate of her own home and 
went in. As her mother hunted 
for her latch-key, she wondered 
again how Frances always knew 
the house. She took in a good 
deal, with her large dark eyes 
in her round rosy face, this 
small thing of three, dressed 
generally in what she called 
her ‘bunny jacket’ of white 
fur, with imitation ermine‘ tails.’ 
When she came in from a 
walk, she made straight for 
the music- room, where her 
father was generally playing 
the piano; but this room was 
at the back of the house, and 
the music could not be heard 
from the street, so this was 
evidently not the way in which 
Frances knew the house. Her 
father was inordinately proud 
of her, and used to hold her 
up in his arms to look out of 
the window, with the excuse 


I. 


of encouraging her in the taking- 
in process, but really so that 
the passers-by might see her! 

In the big church where he 
played the organ he heard 
the small clear voice, during 
the address at the children’s 


service, demanding: ‘I want 
some more sugar!” Poor 
mother! with her attempts 


at keeping her small daughter 
quiet thus ruthlessly laid bare. 
Frances sang all the hymns 
and also had a large repertoire 
of songs, picked up from her 
father, in which she substituted 
words of her own, which some- 
times made sense and sometimes 
did not. Thus, “ Bicey, my 
own true loved one, wait till 
de clouds ’olls' by,’ was 
addressed to Bryce the doctor’s 


son, for whom she had con- 
ceived a violent affection. ‘“O 
pondy loved one (hope on, 


dear loved one), we shall meet 
adain,’’ was probably an appeal 
to the same unconscious youth. 

By the time a small brother 
and sister had appeared on 
the scene, the family had 
moved from the North to the 
South of England, and perhaps 
Frances felt the change from 
the more bracing climate. The 
three children had whooping- 
cough, and she was very ill; 
often lying gasping for breath, 
through the long days of a 
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hot summer, in the little stuffy 
town. They tried odd remedies ; 
she was taken one day to 
what they called the ‘ gas- 
works,’ an alarming place full 
of monstrous towers which, so 
Frances was told, grew taller 
as they filled with gas, and 
sank again as they emptied. 
It sounded like a scene from 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ and 
she gazed with breathless ex- 
pectancy at the monsters, but 
they never moved. Her feelings, 
half of disappointment and half 
of relief, were changed to real 
terror when she found herself 
picked up by one of the beings 
who attended on the monsters, 
and held over choking fumes. 
She could not scream, she could 
not breathe; it was worse 
than the strangling cough that 
shook her so often; she knew 
she would die—she kicked and 
struggled. Then, at last, sudden 
relief—it was mercifully over, 
and she could breathe again. 
She stood trembling on her 
own legs, dazed, but incredibly 
alive; the being who had 
inflicted this torture returned 
to his monster, and Frances 
clung tightly to mother’s com- 
forting hand. Poor mother 
had suffered and gasped nearly 
as much as her little daughter, 
and hoped that no more of 
this treatment would’ be 
necessary. It must have been 
thought beneficial; for on the 
way home they met another 
family of children, also suffer- 
ing from whooping-cough, and 
also going to the gasworks to 
breathe the fumes. Oh joy, 
they were comforting themselves 
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with strawberries, which they 
were willing to share ! 

‘ Gas fumes ’ mean something 
so terrible nowadays that one 
is horrified to hear of them 
used to alleviate suffering rather 
than to cause it. But that is 
a different kind of gas ! 

With whooping-cough safely 
over, Frances was able to con- 
tinue to ‘ take things in,’ helped 
always by her father, who 
liked to have her as his com- 
panion. As they walked to- 
gether it was always ‘“ Look, 
Frank ”’ (his pet name for her), 
“what does that spell?” on 
all the big advertisements ; 
“What colour is that?” in 
people’s clothes; ‘ What is 
that for ? ’’ in the shop windows. 
She learnt to read very quickly ; 
a lady coming in one day for 
a lesson from her father, found 
the little girl curled up in a 
chair in the music-room, read- 
ing. “I’m quite four,” was 
her greeting; and the pupil, 
looking at the book, found it 
was the much-beloved ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland ’—at four years 
old ! 

But even with such rapid 
development in her first-born, 
mother began to find the care 
of three small children too 
much for her. The three used 
to help (or hinder) each other 
in the business of dressing 
and undressing, and always 
sueceeded in turning the bath- 
room into a perfect swamp. 
This was chiefly caused by 
what were known as ‘ calami- 
ties.’ The bath was an old- 
fashioned hip-bath, with a high, 
rounded back, against which 
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the bather balanced herself, 
half-standing and half-sitting, 
then suddenly raised her short 
fat legs, and slid with a violent 
splash into the water—indeed, 
a calamity for all in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The day-nursery was often 
a scene of wild disorder, but 
the children loved it, and were 
deeply insulted when a friend 
of mother’s presented them 
with a large text, illuminated 
by herself, to be hung on the 
wall as a gentle reminder. The 
text said, “‘ Let everything be 
done decently and in order ’”’; 
and they were wickedly 
delighted when, having looked 
it out in the Bible, they found 
the correct wording should have 
been, “ Let all things be done 
decently and in order.” But 
Billy’s heart misgave him when 
he saw mother looking from 
the text to the untidy room, 
and beginning, with a sigh, to 
put it straight. ‘ Mother, 
you’re too old to work so hard,”’ 
he cried. ‘“ Frances shouldn’t 
let you work so hard!” 

So Frances tried to be useful, 
and suggested that she was 
old enough to take the other 
two for a walk. But they had 
not gone far when Anne tore 
off her hat and cast it from 
her, and then sat screaming 
in the road. Frances was 
shocked. ‘‘ Anne, how can you 
be so naughty?” she asked. 
“ Quite easily !’’ roared Anne, 
and screamed louder than ever. 
Billy stood still and looked at 
his naughty little sister; his 
own face began to pucker, and 
large tears started to roll down 
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it—while at the same time 
heavy drops of rain began to 
fall from the sky as if in 
sympathy. Frances was in 
despair: ‘“ Oh Billy, don’t you 
be naughty too,” she begged. 
*“ How can I be good with the 
weather like this?” he whim- 
pered pathetically. Finally, 
they reached home, all three 
in tears, and were met at the 
door by mother. Anne, who 
was covered with mud from 
head to foot, looked up at 
her and remarked, “‘ Well, you 
do look a woebegone woman !” 
literally taking the words out 
of mother’s mouth, for no 
adjective could better have 
described the three objects 
before her. 

After this, mother began to 
think a nurse was a necessity ; 
and since foreign languages were 
a useful part of children’s 
education, a French nurse was 
indicated. Frances was taken 
to the station to meet her 
when she arrived, and listened 
awestruck to the halting French 
with which mother welcomed 
her. Would she ever understand 
what they said? Of course, 
in an incredibly short time 
they were all chattering away 
in this new and delightful 
language; Lucy, the last new 
baby sister, learnt two languages 
at once, and spoke a mixture of 
French and English. ‘ Let us 
go into de maison,’”’ she would 
demand. It was even said 
the family that the nursery 
cat came running to cries of 
‘Pouce, pouce!” only to find 
baby apostrophising her thumb. 
That particular cat was named 
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‘Lemon,’ not because of her 
colour, which was rather orange 
than lemon, but because one 


II. 


Poor Billy did not have 
much of a time among so 
many sisters, who teased and 
bullied him unmercifully. He 
was a nervous little boy, with 
dark eyes and very fair hair. 
He was particularly sensitive 
about his hair, because there 
was so little of it—in fact, he 
had none at all for so long that 
mother began to be afraid he 
would be permanently bald. 
The poor little white head 
seemed to feel the slightest 
touch, and he generally wept 
when it was washed. One 
day, the family was startled 
by screams from the garden, 
where Billy was found dancing 
frantically on the lawn and 
hitting out with his little hands 
so violently that he gave him- 
self several hard blows on the 
head, whereupon he screamed 
louder. He seemed in a perfect 
agony of terror, and when at 
last they got him quieter and 
could make out his incoherent 
words, he sobbed out that 
there was a ‘pie’ on his 
head. He must have thought 
a fly would sting him like a 
wasp. 

Mary, the beloved nursery 
governess who succeeded the 
French nurse, took him to 
her large heart and tried to 
make life happier for him. 
She carried the small cold 
morsel into her bed one night, 
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of the children wrote in a 
letter, “The citon is kwite 
wel.” 


an uncomfortable night for her, 
for the bed was not really 
large enough for two; but the 
arranging of themselves in the 
most comfortable position, with 
strict fairness regarding space, 
amused the little boy, and he 
soon went to sleep. When he 
woke in the morning he greeted 
her with a chuckle. ‘“ Mary,” 
he said, “‘in the middle of the 
night I found a large piece 
of bed doing nothing, so I 
took it; it seemed a pity to 
waste it!” 

Billy was rather a pathetic 
object when he was put into 
the choir by his father, who 
was always trying to make a 
man of him. He was only 
six, and could hardly read 
words, much less music; and 
on the occasion of his first 
appearance he was given a 
surplice so much too long for 
him that it trailed on the 
ground, and he nearly fell over 
it. The little white head, 
covered with fine silky fluff, 
bobbed along at the end of 
the procession of boys; the 
little hands clutched the folds 
of the long surplice; Billy 
looked proudly round the 
church to see if mother could 
see him in the choir—more 
ornamental than useful that 
day ! 

His joy knew no _ bounds 
when at last a baby brother 
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arrived. He was so tired of 
girls—now there would be a 
boy to play with. He would 
hardly leave the baby, and 
every day he asked the same 
question, ‘‘ Mother, when will 
he be big enough to play 
with me?’ When his own 
baby’s baptism day came, Billy 
felt that he had an important 
share in the ceremony. The 
choir went in procession to 
the font, with Billy still bring- 
ing up the rear; but his 
surplice had been shortened, 
his little hands clutched instead 
a hymn-book, and he sang 
with all his heart, in his sweet 
childish treble. Baby lay asleep 
in his nurse’s arms, but before 
his turn came, there was an- 
other child to be baptised, 
not a baby, but a boy about 
two years old; too big to be 
taken in the Vicar’s arms, 
and too young to understand 
what was happening to him. 
A chair was placed by the 
font, and the little boy was 
made to stand on it; but no 
sooner did he feel the drops 
of water on his forehead than 
he burst into loud sobs and 
cries. Billy looked horrified— 
what a noise to make in church ! 
Worse still, he would wake 
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the baby, and perhaps he would 
cry too. Anne was also watch- 
ing anxiously, and inquired 
loudly, “Is the man going to 
pour ‘mink’ on our baby 
too?” But the baby slept 
peacefully through the noise, 
and became ‘ Arthur’ in bliss- 
ful unconsciousness and without 
a cry. 

But he was very small and 
very delicate ; he cried a great 
deal in the days that followed 
his christening, and the children 
tried in vain to amuse him with 
their toys; they sang to him, 
they begged to be allowed to 
hold him, they brought every- 
thing they could think of to 
attract his attention. 

Frances ran in one day with 
a bunch of bright nasturtiums 
from her garden, hoping the 
colour might please the baby 
brother. She found nobody 
in the nursery but Billy, who 
was sitting at the open window 
gazing up into the sky. 
‘““ Where’s baby ?”’ she asked, 
feeling suddenly frightened, she 
did not know why. “Up in 
the sky,’ answered Billy 
solemnly, still staring upwards. 
Poor Billy—looking in vain for 
the brother who never grew 
big enough to play with him. 


II. 


They all inherited a love 
of music from both father and 
mother. Their clever father 
had taught himself the violin 
as a boy, when he would practise 
for hours in the ice-cold wash- 
house at the end of the garden, 


because his unsympathetic 
family could not bear the 
squeaks in the house. He was 
also a full-blown organist at 
the age of thirteen; and he 
wished every one of his children 
to learn some instrument. As 
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babies, they had fallen asleep 
to the sound of music from 
downstairs; as small children, 
they had listened outside the 
music-room door, or crept in 
and sat quietly in a corner. 
They had always been allowed 
to ‘play’ on the grand piano, 
if they observed two rules— 
they must not strum, thus 
learning that a beautiful touch 
was a necessary part of piano- 
playing; and they must shut 
the piano lid when they had 
finished. ‘‘ Who left the piano 
open? Was it you, Anne?” 
asked father, coming in one 
day. Anne wept, thinking he 
was angry. ‘ Yes,’’ she sobbed, 
“but I wanted you to play 
me a tu-u-ne.”? Father’s heart 
melted at this sign of musical 
appreciation in one so young, 
and he sat down and played 
a merry little dance, to please 
her. Anne’s face cleared and 
she broke into a chuckle. ‘ You 
played last,’? she said, “‘ now 
you can shut the piano!” 

Her own efforts as a pianist 
were so successful that she 
gave a performance at a party, 
where each child was asked 
to contribute some form of 
entertainment. Some danced, 
some recited poetry, and then 
Anne announced that she would 
play the piano. Frances and 
Billy listened in surprise to 
the tune of “ Baa, baa, black 
sheep,”’ played by their small 
sister, quite correctly in the 
treble, if a trifle monotonous 
in the left-hand accompani- 
ment. 

Father loved playing to the 
children, but he was far too 
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busy to teach them all, and 
he generally used the method 
of ‘ throwing them in and seeing 
whether they swam.’ Frances, 
then aged seven, was taken 
one day to hear him give a 
lesson to what he called his 
“‘ fiddle class’ of beginners on 
the violin. To her mingled 
horror and ecstasy he put a 
violin into her hands, with 
the words, ‘“ That’s yours, 
Frank.” Hers! her very own 
fiddle! And did father expect 
her to play it then and there— 
in the class with other children, 
all older than herself, and some 
grown-up people too? But 
presently they stopped staring 
at her, and tried to play them- 
selves, as father showed them. 
What terrible noises they made, 
squeaks and scratches, and all 
out of tune! Frances was sure 
she could do better, and, greatly 
daring, she put her own (her 
very own) violin under her 
chin and drew the bow across 
the strings. Out came a far 
worse noise than any she had 
heard from the others. 

Most of her knowledge of 
fiddle-playing was picked up 
at these classes, and later on 
she was promoted to the ex- 
cellent orchestra which father 
conducted. Sometimes she went 
through agonies; there were 
terrible moments when father 
stopped conducting and said 
in a quiet voice, ‘‘ Violins singly, 
please,” and it was always 
some impossible passage to be 
played all by oneself, and the 
whole orchestra sat and listened 
to the lonely squeaks. But if 
she was brave, sometimes father 
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said, ‘‘ Excellent,” and then she 
glowed with pride. 

Once she opened her case, 
before an orchestra practice, 
to find the fiddle apparently 
‘all to pieces’ (a favourite ex- 
pression in the family). The 
gut which held the tail-piece 
had broken, so that the strings 
hung loose, and the bridge had 
fallen out. Almost in tears 
she carried the ruin to father, 
in his terribly public position 
at the conductor’s high desk 
in the middle of the orchestra. 
Thankfully she learnt that the 
damage was not irreparable, 
but sadly she heard that she 
must take the poor fiddle to 
the music-shop, instead of play- 
ing, that day. She could deal 
with one broken string herself, 
though not with all at once. 
The tiresome E string broke 
at a concert when she was 
playing second violin in the 
‘Messiah.’ The solo _ bass 
singer had been watching her 
with a twinkle in his eye; the 
accident happened during a 
chorus when he was resting, 
and he put out a large, kind 
hand offering to mend the 
string for her. She was rather 
overcome by such condescen- 
sion on the part of this godlike 
being, but she firmly refused 
his offer. Was she to sit and 
do nothing while someone else 
mended her string? Besides, 
he was a singer—what did he 
know about fiddles ? 

There was another alarming 
occasion when she was a little 
older. Father was ill—most 
unusual for him—and she had 
to take his place at a concert 
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conducted by his brother, who 
was a good musician, but a 
nervous and very _ erratic 
conductor. He announced 
hurriedly at the beginning of 
the concert, ‘My brother igs 
ill and my niece will take 
his place—I’m very sorry!” 
Frances felt this might have 
been more politely expressed 
when she was being so kind 
as to help him out of a diffi- 
culty; but he was very 
appreciative when it was all 
over. Probably he was sur- 
prised by her efficient perfor- 
mance of the sonata which she 
played with him, as well as 
leading the orchestra. 

Many strange noises were 
heard in the early days of the 
children’s music. Visitors at 
lunch one day were startled 
by mournful sounds proceeding 
from under the table; but it 
was only Billy with his clarinet. 
He was very proud of his in- 
strument, and liked people to 
know he played it, but he was 
far too shy to be seen doing 
so. Later, when he went to 
his choir school and eventually 
became solo boy in the cathedral, 
the clarinet was taken over by 
Anne, who made an excellent 
job of it. 

By the time Frances was 
about fourteen there were six 
children in the family, and 
they played between them the 
piano, organ, violin, viola, ’cello, 
double - bass, clarinet, and 
French horn. There was even 
an attempt at a trombone, 
but it was felt to be an awkward 
instrument; at one moment 
apparently a portion of it went 
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half-way down the player’s 
throat, and at the next moment 
shot out beyond the reach of 
hisarm. Also, the music written 
for it was either in the alto 
or tenor clef—too much with 
which to grapple, as well as 
the instrument itself. They 
grew tired of being told, by 
father’s pupils and other ad- 
miring friends, that they made 
“quite a little orchestra”’ 
among themselves; and an- 
other irritating remark was, 
“T suppose you play together 
every evening?” “No, we 
don’t,’ they used to growl, 
sotto voce, “we have far too 
much homework.” But they 
all played in the local town 
orchestra, though their first 
performances were’ generally 
among the ‘ kitchen furniture’ 
or percussion. A triangle does 
not require much in the way of 
technique or execution, but it 
takes some courage to clash the 
cymbals at the right moment; 
for the music written for these 
instruments, while presenting 
no difficulty with keys or clefs, 
does involve the counting of 
many bars’ rest. 

Lucy, when aged about four, 
acquitted herself nobly as solo 
bass drummer in the ‘‘ Gamerra 
March ”’ at one of the concerts. 
Dressed in a short white frock 
and blue sash, she was placed 
with the drum (which was 
about as tall as herself) well 
in the front of the platform. 
She knew the tune of the march 
from memory, and she knew 
exactly when to hit the drum ; 
she counted the bars between 
the hits, beginning in a whisper 
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which grew louder and louder 
as the music swelled in tone, 
up to the thrilling climax when, 
after several agitated repeti- 
tions by the performer of “ one- 
two, two-two, three-two,” in a 
squeak distinctly audible in 
the front rows of the reserved 
seats, the drum had one for- 
tissimo bang all by itself. Cold 
shivers ran down the backs 
of her sisters as this climax 
approached. Why, oh why 
would father insist on making 
infant prodigies of his children ? 
They longed to rush from the 
platform and the concert-hall, 
and to pretend that they did 
not belong to such an idiotic 
family. But the infant prodigy 
herself never turned a hair; 
she hit the drum with a violence 
which brought down the house, 
and then stood with a beaming 
smile listening to the deafening 
applause. The family heaved 
enormous sighs of relief, but 
the march was encored, and 
they had to endure it all over 
again. 

A musician of four could 
play bass drum solos, but she 
could hardly be expected to 
play the tympani or kettle- 
drums. Father had collected 
players for most of the orchestral 
instruments, which he put into 
the hands or mouths, not only 
of his own children, but of 
various pupils or friends whom 
he warmly invited to come and 
play in the orchestra. When 
he was met by alarmed refusals, 
** Oh, but I couldn’t possibly ! ”’ 
he answered cheerfully, “ Oh 
yes, you can, it’s quite easy ” 
—and his confidence and en- 
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couragement were so great that 
the results were often sur- 
prisingly good. But when the 
drum - player left the town 
father was at his wits’ end to 
find his successor. He con- 
sulted mother, as he and the 
children always did in all 
difficulties, knowing that they 
would be sure of sympathy, 
and quite often of getting 
useful advice; but even she 
could think of no musician who 
was not already taking part 
in the forthcoming concert, for 
the music of which the drums 
were essential. Suddenly father 
had a brilliant idea—why should 
not mother play the drums 
herself ?—and this was received 
with acclamation by the whole 
family. Mother sang in the 
chorus, but it was much more 
fun to play an instrument, 
and this was to be an orchestral 
concert in which she would 
not otherwise have taken part. 
Of course she made the usual 
protest, ‘‘ I couldn’t possibly ! ”’ 
Of course father answered, ‘‘ Oh 
yes, you could, it’s quite easy 
—come to the practice this 
evening ’’; and of course she 
had to go. She was as musical 
as the rest of her family, and 
was soon playing as well as 
any of them. They rather 
envied her, if the truth were 
known, because she had two 
instruments, while they had 
only one each. But the tuning 
of the drums worried mother 
dreadfully ; their tone is so 
different from that of other 
orchestral instruments that their 
player finds it difficult at first 
to detect variations in pitch. 
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While the orchestra was tuning 
before a practice mother would 
tap one of the drums, listen 
anxiously to its tone, tighten 
the screws round its edge, 
tap and listen again, and then 
look round for help. But one 
evening no help seemed to be 
forthcoming ; father was talk- 
ing to the leader; Frances 
was helping to tune the harp 
by playing the notes on her 
violin; Anne was producing 
delightful little runs and shakes 
from her clarinet. What was 
the matter with Miss Godfrey ? 
She looked as if something were 
hurting her badly—and sud- 
denly mother realised that it 
was the drum-note that was 
causing her such pain. Hastily 
she turned the screws and 


tapped the drum again; gradu-° 


ally Miss Godfrey’s face cleared. 
Here was a discovery! Ever 
after that, mother tuned her 
drums by Miss Godfrey’s face. 

The child who was known 
as ‘Wisdom,’ because her 
name was Sophy, was the one 
who played the French horn. 
She was perhaps ten or twelve 
when she undertook the fourth 
horn part in an important 
orchestral concert. The pro- 
fessional who came down from 
London to play first horn was 
overcome with astonishment and 
amusement at the unusual sight 
of this small person sitting 
gravely in her place with her 
horn. “I don’t see what he’s 
got to laugh at,” was her 
indignant remark, and, indeed, 
his amusement changed to 
admiration before the end of 
the concert. 
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IV. 


With regard to Wisdom’s 
name, the family found it 
difficult to restrain their giggles 
in church when one day the 
Vicar took as his text, ‘‘ Where 
shall Wisdom be found?” If 
only he had known, they said, 
that Wisdom was sitting in a 
pew just under his nose. 

Her behaviour in church, in 
her younger days, left some- 
thing to be desired. Once 
she turned round and deliber- 
ately put out her tongue at 
the elderly lady in the pew 
behind; her excuse, when she 
was rebuked afterwards, being, 
“Well, she was so ugly, I 


— couldn’t help it!” 


Offy, the dog, accompanied 
any member of the family who 
was going out—anywhere, and 
with anyone, meant a walk to 
him ; so he went to church too, 
if possible. He attached him- 
self especially to mother, having 
discovered the softness of her 
heart towards children and 
animals; and she often went 
to the church, where she had 
charge of the surplices and 
vestments. Offy always went 
into the vestry, and sometimes 
into the church, but more 
often he sat outside. He would 
wait patiently, for any length 
of time, outside any house or 
shop, for the companion with 
whom he had started out; 
and his many friends in the 
town knew that if Offy was 
sitting on a doorstep one or 
more of the family would be 
found inside the building. He 


was quite unmistakable, his 
dachshund mother and terrier 
father having produced a family 
peculiar in appearance, but 
lovable in character. One day 
mother was longer than usual 
at her work in the church, and 
somehow missed him when she 
came out. He was found by 
the verger, some hours later, 
still sitting patiently at the 
vestry door; and he refused 
to go home till the verger had 
taken him into the church 
and led him all round it, to 
satisfy him that his mistress 
was no longer there. Then he 
dashed home, as fast as his 
short legs would carry him, 
found her safely there, and 
overwhelmed her with reproach- 
ful affection. 

When he managed to slip 
into church during a service, 
he was generally removed when 
his presence was discovered, 
though as a rule he behaved 
so well that the Vicar said 
he might just as well stay. 
On one memorable Sunday 
evening in summer, finding the 
door open because of the heat, 
he pattered in and went from 
pew to pew looking for his 
family. They were all in church 
that evening, even Wisdom, 
who had remarked as_ she 
went in, ‘Oh, mummie, look 
at the spaghetti in the porch— 
there must have been a 
wedding!” Suddenly Offy 
stopped and cocked his ear, 
for he heard a familiar voice. 
On he went, joyfully, up the 
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aisle, and there was his friend 
the curate in the pulpit. How 
could a little dog reach him ? 
Up went Offy’s front paws, 
and he sat in the aisle, begging, 
as he had been taught to do 
for what he wanted. The con- 
gregation giggled audibly, and 
the curate’s voice was beginning 
to falter when Frances, with a 
scarlet face, scrambled from 
her seat, hauled Offy by his 
collar into the pew and tried 
to hide him. Fortunately he 
stayed there quietly, having 
found a friend at last; he 
was a sociable dog and could 
not bear to be alone. 

His real name was Offenbach 
(he did bark fairly often though 


V. 


Offy, of course, accompanied 
his family when they left for 
holidays. He went to the 
country house on the common, 
where there were wonderful 
walks and most exciting rabbit 
hunts. But he was a town dog, 
accustomed to streets and 
houses, and, above all, to people. 
When, having pursued an 
especially delectable scent across 
stretches of moorland and in 
and out of the gorse bushes, 
he suddenly found himself alone 
in an unknown country, he 
would sit down among the 
bracken and gorse and howl 
dismally ; until eventually one 
of the family would track him 
down by his well-known voice 
and rescue him. He also went 
to the seaside, where his 
astonishment was great when 
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he knew when to be quiet); 
for even the animals were named 
after musicians ; and there was 
a tortoise called Brahms, who 
was a great puzzle to Offy; 
for he withdrew into his shell 
when Offy bounded up in his 


cheerful fashion, and Offy 
never knew at which end 
of him to try and make 


friends. 

There was a striped rug in 
the kitchen, and Offy used to 
bring his bones and lay them 
in even rows along the stripes. 
If anyone kicked a bone out 
of its place, either accidentally 
or on purpose, Offy would 
always replace it carefully on 
its right stripe. 


he saw his family, one after 
another, run down the beach 
and disappear into water which 
seemed boundless, and which 
went up and down so oddly. 
He disliked water, but he had 
to see what they were doing, 
and he wanted a drink, so 
in he dashed. But it was deeper 
than he expected, the waves 
tumbled him over, and the 
taste was nastier than anything 
he had ever known. Out 
scrambled a draggled little dog, 
up the beach he rushed to a 
place of safety, where he stood 
and barked defiance at the 
waves. 

He had a companion in his 
dislike of the sea; for Lucy, 
as a small child, was terrified 
of it, and would not go near, 
much less into it, though she 
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was quite content to sit, also 
at a safe distance, and dig in 
the sand. Offy tried to help 
her, but though he found the 
sand nice and soft it got into 
his hair and up his nose, 
and directly he dug a hole 
of any depth, suddenly he 
would find it filling with that 
horrible salt water. No, Offy 
thought the seaside decidedly 
overrated. 

Wisdom, on the contrary, 
seeing the sea for the first 
time at the age of eighteen 
months, staggered straight to 
it, sat down in the water and 
proceeded to pour bucketfuls 
over herself. Most of the family 
soon learnt to swim, but Frances 
could never quite make friends 
with the water, and secretly 
sympathised with Lucy’s fear 
of it, though she hated to be 
beaten by the others, and did 
her best. A cousin, who some- 
times shared their holidays, 
did not help matters by her 
scorn of the timidity which 
Frances couid not always hide. 
She was a good swimmer her- 
self and alarmed Frances by 
trying to teach her. “ Surely 
you can at least float,’ she 
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Frances with her strong arms, 
pulling her legs up and her 
head back. ‘“ You’ve only got 
to lie on the water, but you 
must put your head right 
back”? — and this was what 
Frances dreaded ; for then the 
water came into her ears, and 
she knew that next it would 
come into her nose and mouth, 
bringing back memories of the 
awiul suffocation of the gas 
fumes; and she was sure, 
once again, that she would 
die because she could not 
breathe. She never did learn 
to swim till years later. 

She was not a very brave 
child, but she was the eldest 
of the family, and could not 
be put to shame by her sisters, 
so she tried to walk on the 
tops of walls and climb trees, 
though it always made her feel 
giddy. Once she got well and 
truly stuck in a tree; climbing 
up was not so bad, but when 
she tried to get down her 
head swam and she nearly fell. 
‘Hold on, missy, and I’ll get 
a ladder,’’ said the kind gardener 
who fortunately saw her plight ; 
but it was hard to face the 
others after such an ignominious 
descent. 


VI. 


would say, catching poor 
Miss Jones, the daily 
governess who stayed with 


them longest, loved them all 
dearly and endured a good 
deal from her rather naughty 
pupils. Her age was probably 
under fifty, but she seemed 
very old to them, being rather 


prim and_ certainly ' old- 
fashioned ; for she wore that 
extraordinary addition to Vic- 
torian dress, a bustle, or ‘ free 
seat,’ as the children called 
it. Their great game was, 
after tearing up waste-paper 
into small pieces, to carry it 
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towards the waste-paper basket, 
pass behind Miss Jones’ chair 
on the way, and drop some of 
it on to the derided bustle. 
When she went away at the 
end of the morning, leaving 
her beloved pupils no doubt 
with a sigh of relief, they would 
stand at the window watching 
the paper floating off the bustle 
in all directions. This childish 
amusement caused them great 
joy, and their victim was for- 
tunately quite unconscious. 
Miss Jones was addicted to 
bright colours as well as to 
bustles, and often wore what 
the children called her ‘ mustard 
waistcoat,’ and her ‘ buttercup 
hat.’ During a walk by the 
river the buttercup hat blew 
off and into the water, and 
the children became nearly 
hysterical with barely restrained 
giggles as they watched it 
sailing down the stream! Offy 
made a valiant effort to rescue 
it, but mistook a mass of 
floating weed for a firm foothold 
and sank struggling into the 
water. His appearance, when 
he scrambled out, covered with 
slime and bits of weed, gave 
an excuse for unrestrained 
laughter ; but Billy remembered 
his manners, and after repeated 
efforts with a stick, hooked out 
the unfortunate headgear with 
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its draggled buttercups, and 
Anne wiped it with her hand- 
kerchief. 

In spite of their many mis- 
demeanours Miss Jones must 
have taught them something, 
and they had spoken French 
fluently before her arrival. The 
day came at last when home 
lessons were over for Frances 
and Billy, and they must go 
to their respective day schools. 
Sadly they paid a farewell 
visit to the schoolroom, where 
they looked enviously at Anne 
and Lucy sitting so safely on 
each side of Miss Jones. 
Suddenly they realised that 
they loved Miss Jones and had 
treated her badly ; they hugged 
her remorsefully, kissed Anne 
and Lucy, and nearly fell over 
Offy, who, of course, wished 
to accompany them. Mother 
was waiting in the hall; she 
also would have liked to accom- 
pany the two rather forlorn 
little figures, but ‘better not,’ 
she thought—they could go 
together part of the way, and 
neither of the schools was far. 
They waved to her from the 
end of the road; Billy in his 
turn waved bravely to Frances 
from the steps of the Grammar 
School; and Frances went 
forward alone, to face a new 
life. 
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ESCAPE FROM HANGCHOW. 


BY CAPTAIN J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, R.E. 


T’ien shang T’ien tang, 

T’ien hsia Su Hang. 

Above, the Heavenly Halls; 
Below, Soochow and Hangchow. 


Ir must have been the 
quotation that put it into my 
head to visit Hangchow before 
the city were overtaken by the 
fate that seemed to be awaiting 
it. Soochow, known to Euro- 
peans as ‘ Lady Stinking Creek ’ 
or ‘The Venice of the East,’ 
according to whether they 
have been there or not, was 
already desolated, and Nan- 
king was invested. 

Shanghai, where I had been 
living since the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war, would have 
been relegated by the Chinese 
poet to a level much lower 
than that of Hangchow or 
Soochow; the fighting had 
indeed moved out of earshot, 
but the encircling Chinese 
armies had been replaced by 
the troops of their opponents, 
whose inclinations and necessi- 
ties led them to restrict the 
movement of neutrals to the 
greatest possible degree. The 
Concessions themselves were 
suffering from an addition to 
their criminal populations of 
men trained in the rudiments 
of war and equipped with 
light machine-guns, hand- 
grenades, and other ultra- 
burglarious instruments. Gangs 
of hired assassins competed 
daily in political murder and 


terrorism. The Chinese town 
lay in blackened ruins, noisome 
with corpses which nobody 
seemed in any hurry to inter. 
Even the surrounding fields 
were perilous with unexploded 
grenades and shells ; the already 
pungent creeks choked with the 
disintegrating bodies of men and 
beasts. 

There was thus every en- 


couragement to pay a fleeting © 


visit to Hangchow. It was 
cut off from every approach 
except by sea, but if it were 
possible to get a boat to the 
neighbouring port of Ningpo, 
an overland journey by road 
or by the recently constructed 
railway would enable me to 
reach Hangchow in a couple 
of days. I did not realise at 
that time how hasty my visit 
was going to be. 

Inquiries revealed that the 
Mei-lan, a small cargo steamer 
belonging to the Liang Nan 
Steamship Company, was leav- 
ing for Ningpo, if possible, on 
the following evening. On the 
morrow, therefore, I packed a 
change of clothing into my 
bedding-roll and set off for the 
French Bund. After struggling 
through the mass of yelling 
coolies which seems to circulate 
incessantly about the Shanghai 
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docks, I found three small 
vessels alongside, and at first 
had some difficulty in recog- 
nising the Mei-lan. The two 
Chinese characters were indeed 
painted on her side, but she 
was flying the Italian flag, 
and her stern bore the name 
Milano in newly painted white 
letters. 

The coolie carried my bundle 
up the rickety gangway, at 
the head of which I was accosted 
by a round-faced European in a 
dark-brown suit. 

‘“ Are you going to Ningpo ?”’ 
he asked. 

“Tf I can get a passage,” I 
replied. ‘Are you a _ pas- 
senger ? ”’ 

“T am the Italian captain,” 
“The sailing captain 
is still drunk; therefore we 
must sail a little late. There 
is available one bed; the boy 
will show you.” 

A blue-gowned attendant 
seized my valise, but finding 
it unexpectedly heavy, directed 
an underling to bring it, and 
led the way into the smelly 
interior of the ship. 

The cabin was an elongated 
cupboard in which had been 
fixed a double row of wide 
shelving to serve as berths. 
Each shelf was covered by 
bedding of such a nature that 
I was glad to have brought 
my own. There was no other 
furniture nor any washing 
arrangements. 

On the lower shelf a man 
was crouching, reading a book 
by the light that entered 
through the single scuttle. The 
top of his head was shorn, 
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and his face looked as if it 
had been hewn out of some 
porous stone, through which 
minute rock plants were be- 
ginning to sprout in the region 
of the jowl and chin. ‘ Good 
afternoon,” I remarked. ‘“ We 
seem to be the only pas- 
sengers.” ‘Ach!’ he answered, 
speaking with a Russian accent, 


“that is so. You also to 
Ningpo?” ‘“ Yes, I am on 
leave.”’ ‘“ Ach, that is so. I 
also on leave.”’ ‘ You are 
Russian?” I inquired. “TI 
am a Soviet.” ‘ Ah, quite a 


host in yourself,” I observed, 
in an attempt to make con- 
versation. ‘‘ Then it’s no good 
my congratulating you on the 
smartness of the Municipal 
Council’s White Russian Regi- 
ment at yesterday’s parade.” 
“Kha! kha! Itis joke. That 
is so, that is so.” 

We exchanged cards in the 
Chinese manner, and I learned 
that his name was Lepski. 
His only luggage was a leather 
portfolio, and he was not in 
the least disturbed by the 
absence of a wash-basin. He 
had visited England shortly 
after diplomatic relations were 
first established with the Soviet 
Government, and had prepared 
himself by reading nearly all 
Dickens’ works. Great were 
his surprise and disappoint- 
ment, therefore, to find Tilbury 
in brilliant sunshine. “In 
London,” said Lepski, “ must 
be fog. When I arrive, no 
is fog. I say to our ambassador, 
‘I come to London to see 
fog ; no is fog.’ ”’ 

Lepski never left the cabin 
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during the voyage, nourishing 
himself with obscure comestibles 
from his portfolio and with 
glasses of tea brought by the 
boy. I dined in the small 
saloon with the Italian and 
sailing captain. The latter 
was an old Norwegian pilot, 
who assured me that it made 
no difference to his skill as a 
navigator whether he were 
drunk or sober. The Chinese 
captain, a pleasant, globular 
little man, also looked in for 
a few minutes, but his post 
appeared to be a _ sinecure. 
The Italian captain had ac- 
quired the rare art of writing 
Chinese characters with a brush, 
and after dinner he gave us 
an exhibition, with the native 
boys all craning their necks 
to see. 

When I returned to the 
cabin my Bolshevik friend con- 
tinued with his reminiscences 
of London, where his hotel 
had evidently overlooked Hyde 
Park. 

“That is so,” he observed. 
“When I arrive at the city, 
many of houses, very much of 
automobiles and smoking. It 
is dark; I go to hotel. In 
the morning I look through 
my window. What I see? 
I see trees, grass, sheeps !”’ 

A nasty swell, and the im- 
possibility of opening the scuttle, 
left me in no mood for con- 
versation when I woke next 
morning, and Lepski’s well- 
intentioned, ‘ Courage, courage, 
monsieur!”’ did little to put 
things right. “Il fait froid, 
cold,” he continued. ‘ The 
most cold that I can remember 
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was a hotel in Glasgoff. In 
Russia we do not open window 
in winter, but in Glasgoff they 
open window. That is so. 
But when I am in bed I become 
more hot, and I take off my 
coat. Still I become hot; 
I take off trouser and even 
shirt. Then, unexpectedly, my 
foot burns itself. What is it? 
It is bottle made of lime, 
full with hot water. Sur- 
prisingly ! ”’ 

Early in the morning we 
reached Chinhai at the mouth 
of the Ningpo River. This 
large fishing village formed an 
oasis among the rocks and 
barren islands which fringe the 
rugged coast. Among the crags 
that towered above the place 
was one, about five hundred 
feet high, crowned fantastically 
by an ancient temple, and at 
the foot a small fort of nine- 
teenth-century design braved 


the waves that constantly 
dashed against it. 
When we had _ reached 


sheltered water I heard the 
anchor-chain rattle, and a small 
grey motor-boat came along- 
side. A Chinese military officer, 
accompanied by two armed 
police and a man in European 
clothes, came on board and 
conferred with the captains. 
They left an hour later, we 
weighed anchor, and the Italian 
joined me in the saloon. 

“Tt is just the usual formali- 
ties,’ he said. ‘They tell 
me the harbour is closed to 
ships by a boom, for fear the 
Japanese may fire fish-thunder 
(torpedoes) at Ningpo. I say 
I am an Italian ship, and our 
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authorities received no official 
notice. They say very sorry, 
but the fear of enemy attack 
has come very suddenly. Then 
we come to the business: if 
we shall pay the Protection 
Fee they will guide us through 
the gap in the boom and will 
guarantee our safety. They 
ask so much; we say our 
cargo not worth so much, that 
we will return to Shanghai and 
make protest. We are all 
polite ; we all pretend to speak 
the truth. We pay much less, 
but in China you must pay 
something.”’ 

Preceded by the motor-boat, 
we came to the boom, which 
consisted partly of wooden piles 
and partly of junks and small 
steamers sunk haphazard in 
the channel. A meandering 
course, which seemed to suit 
the Norwegian captain, brought 
us once more to safety, and 
we glided along between the 
flat fields of the Yung valley. 
On our right I saw the first 
evidence of the war in this 
district: the Ningpo railway 
yards, now bombed into a 
mass of wrecked sheds and 
twisted steelwork. 

When we rounded a bend 
in the river and came in sight 
of the Ningpo Bund, I might 
have imagined myself looking 
at an early nineteenth-century 
print entitled “A View or 
Prospect of the City of Ningpo 
in Cathay.” Most of the 
houses lining the water-front 
were either of the conventional 
native pattern, or else the 
grey-tiled two-storey buildings, 
with verandahs, commonly 





erected by the early traders, 
Sedan -chairs plied up and 
down the bund. Great black 
junks, with guardian eyes 
op their bows and _ brightly 
painted sterns, lay at anchor 
in the harbour, scarlet pennants 
streaming gaily from the tops 
of their leaning masts. Their 
inhabitants (I will not say 
crew) squatted on deck pur- 
suing their primitive occupa- 
tions, the small boys being 
partly insured against sea risks 
by means of wooden floats 
attached to their bodies. The 
Italian captain pointed out the 
Catholic Seminary, flying not 
only the French flag, but also 
the white -and- yellow Papal 
colours, which I had not seen 
before. 

As we came alongside I 
noticed that a great many 
native buildings were paying 
Great Britain the doubtful com- 
pliment of protecting them- 
selves with the Union Jack, 
often executed in brilliant and 
startling designs. The wooden 
jetties, built over the muddy 
foreshore, were filled with the 
usual pandemonium ; _police- 
men, half in jest, laid about 
them with sticks or truncheons, 
while the crowds, apparently 
enjoying the sport, took every 
opportunity of circumventing 
authority and making a dash 


for the steamer. Ferocious 
bargaining was already in 
progress between wandering 


merchants and native passengers 
whose presence I had not 
till then suspected. In the 
midst of it all, somebody was 
enjoying himself with a shrill 
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one-stringed fiddle. Comrade 
Lepski appeared on deck for 
the first time, rubbing his 
bristly head with a handker- 
chief. 

“ Doesn’t that instrument get 
on your nerves ? ”’ I asked him. 

“ That is not so,’”’ he replied. 
“ The principle of Chinese music 
is to listen to the silence between 
the sounds,’ and left me 
wondering whether this is not 
the most satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

Suddenly I saw Burke, the 
local manager of the Anglo- 
Chinese Trading Company, 
whom I had apprised by 
telegram of my coming, waving 
to me from the crowd. A 
coolie seized my baggage and 
earried it to a rickshaw, which 
seemed to be the only available 
means of transport with the 
exception of the chairs. I was 
gratified at seeing, for the first 
time, an itinerant dentist, his 
tools in a bag at his waist and 
sets of teeth snarling from a 
bandolier about his shoulder. 
“The rickshaw men here used 
to jingle little hand-bells as 
they went along.’’ remarked 
Burke, while we travelled down 
the bund towards his office, 
“but they have been forbidden 
to do it since the last air raid.” 
We passed a barber pursuing 
his calling by the roadside ; 
having shaved his client’s head 
and cleaned out his ears, he 
was massaging him by pommel- 
ling him with both fists between 
the shoulder blades. 

“T was jolly pleased to get 
your message,’”’ said Burke, as 
we stopped at the gate of his 
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compound, “ as I had intended 
to go to Hangchow today or 
tomorrow, in order to close 
down our office there. I’ve 
got one of the only cars left 
in Ningpo; the army’s pinched 
most of them.” 

The manager’s house was 
one of those ingenious buildings 
which, while apparently built 
for a semi-tropical climate, was 
yet furnished with brick fire- 
places and other appurtenances 
of winter comfort. The garden 
was still bare, with the palm 
trees wrapped in straw, but 
at the far end was a shallow, 
splinter-proof dug-out recently 
built for the office staff. 

“The road may get bombed 
in daylight,” explained Burke, 
““so I propose leaving between 
five and six this evening. I’d 
rather not wait till tomorrow, 
for I hear the Japs are starting 
to move on Hangchow, and 
every day counts.” 

The boy came in to announce 
the appearance of three aircraft 
from the north, and there was 
a general movement of the 
Chinese staff to the dug-out. 
Burke and I sat on cushions 
under a table in a corner of 
his office, which he maintained 
would save us from anything 
short of a direct hit. We 
heard no explosions, and after 
some time emerged from our 
cramped position to find the 
sky clear and everything as 
usual. 

At sunset four of us, with our 
baggage, squeezed into my 
host’s Ford: Burke, myself, 
the chauffeur, and one of the 
firm’s Chinese agents. The 
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police peered at us as we made 
our way out of the town, but 
nobody stopped us till we were 
well on the road in the dark- 
ness, using only our side-lights 
for fear of nocturnal aircraft. 
“The night is as black as 
lacquer,” observed the chauffeur 
to the Agent, suddenly apply- 
ing his brakes at an unexpected 
loop. He accelerated again, 
but once more pulled up with 
such force that we were all 
jerked out of our seats. 

My heart sank at seeing 
half a dozen men, in peasant 
clothes but armed with rifles 
or pistols, staring at us through 
the windows of the car. We 
automatically pulled out our 
Chinese visiting - cards, more 
effective than any passport, 
while the Agent engaged the 
leader of the band in rapid 
conversation. We were all un- 
armed, as indeed it is safer 
to be these days in China, 
and our fate seemed to depend 
upon the eloquence of the 
Agent and the inclinations of 
the strangers. ‘ The foreigners 
are English?’ I heard them 
ask several times in the Ningpo 
dialect, and the Agent ex- 
plained very emphatically that 
not only were they English, 
but English merchants from 
England. To my surprise the 
leader of the desperadoes 
suddenly pushed his face into 
the back of the car, smiled, 
said the equivalent of “ Sorry 
you have been troubled,’ and 
withdrew with his men into 
the darkness. 

As we proceeded, the Agent 
explained that our recent 
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acquaintances were members 
of the Society for Removing 
Treacherous Men with Blood, 
many of whom had proved their 
patriotism by having DEFEND 
THE COUNTRY carved on their 
backs, in emulation of the 
hero Yueh Fei in the Sung 
Dynasty. In the fighting at 
Shanghai, he continued, parties 
of them, with beheading-swords 
hidden under their long gowns, 
were in the habit of rolling 
unobserved along the ground 
until they reached the Japanese 
positions, when they would 
spring up and do great execu- 
tion. Had we been Japanese, 
he added, it would have gone 
hard with us this night. 

Our next shock came from 
the car shying across the 
road and abruptly coming to 
a standstill. The driver peered 
nervously out of the window 
and exclaimed: ‘ Fei-chi” 
(aeroplane). We all got out and 
scanned the moonless sky, but 
there was neither sight nor 
sound of anything moving. “ It 
was a star, you fool!” 
concluded Burke, who was as 
much shaken as I was, and we 
resumed our seats. 

Descending a steep slope, 
the road ended at a river-bank, 
where a large wooden pontoon 
was moored. Much shouting 
and the promise of additional 
fees brought the sleepy ferry- 
men out of their hut, and we 
ran the car on board over two 
planks. They punted us across, 
walking the whole length of 
the pontoon and chanting as 
they went. The car was run 
off without mishap on to the 
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far shore, and we mounted a 
steep bank to a more or less 
level road. 

A few native houses loomed 
up, and the Agent directed 
the driver to stop at one of 
them. After a little knocking 
and shouting an elderly China- 
man came out, followed by 
two or three others, holding 
lanterns. ‘‘ This is one of my 
dealers,” explained Burke, who 
began to talk ‘shop’ with the 
old man, the Agent acting as 
interpreter. ‘“‘ Not so good,” 
he observed, turning to me, 
who had become a source of 
interest and entertainment for 
the men with the lanterns. 
“He tells me that last night 
his house was raided by a man 
dressed in police uniform, who 
emptied the till at the point 
of a pistol. He says he dare 
not tell the local police, in 
case the thief really was a 
policeman. On the other hand, 
his whole story may be invented 
so as to get compensation out 
of the firm. I must look into 
it when we get to Hangchow.” 

Excusing ourselves from 
drinking tea and from sitting 
down for a chat, we set off 
again, but had not gone far 
when our dim lights revealed 
@ man in uniform standing 
beside a motor-car, waving to 
us with both arms to stop. 
He carried a Mauser automatic, 
80 we pulled up and asked 
what he wanted. It appeared 
that one of the wheels had 
come off his car and was 
irreparably damaged; would 
we give him one of our wheels 
in exchange for four tins of 
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petrol. The fact that we 
were carrying no spare wheel, 
and that four tins of petrol 
would be a poor substitute, 
made little impression on him, 
and he became rather truculent. 
Eventually, however, by im- 
pressing on him that not only 
were we British, but that none 
of our wheels would fit his 
car, we extricated ourselves 
and left him waiting patiently 
for the next vehicle. 

At length we came to the 
broad Chien-tang River gleam- 
ing in the starlight, and crossed 
by the newly completed bridge, 
built by a British firm, which 
carries @ railway on the lower 
level and a road on the higher. 
Already, as the Agent pointed 
out, gangs of railwaymen were 
laying demolition charges in 
the darkness below us, working 
under the orders of the military 
authorities. 

The road twisted among the 
dark hills on the farther bank, 
and brought us into Hangchow. 
The streets were deserted and 
few lights were to be seen; a 
sentry challenged us and 
collected a crop of visiting- 
cards. 

‘When I travel about,” re- 
marked Burke, “‘ I accumulate 
a good many cards from 
missionaries and business people, 
and I always unload them on 
to inquisitive officials.” We 
drove up to the hospital com- 
pound, where the small British 
community, having sent most 
of their womenfolk to Shanghai, 
were concentrated in case of 
trouble. 

The gatekeeper, armed with 
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his paper lantern, led us into 
one of the buildings, where 
Burke had a room always 
ready for him. A boy appeared, 
rigged up my camp-bed, and 
we fell into a sleep which we 
felt we thoroughly deserved. 

As our future movements 
depended largely on the mili- 
tary situation, it was decided 
that I should seek an interview 
with the Garrison Commander, 
so early next morning a message 
was sent to the Agent to try 
and arrange it. Burke had 
brought coffee and butter from 
Ningpo, otherwise we should 
have had neither for breakfast, 
and we were enjoying a very 
creditable meal when an un- 
expected hooter raised its voice 
in the distance. ‘“‘ Damn it!” 
exclaimed Burke. ‘It’s the 
air raid alarm. They blast it 
off when there’s a Jap aeroplane 
within twenty miles, and won’t 
let anybody go into the street, 
so we'll probably be stuck here 
for hours.” 

Shortly after this I heard 
the sound of aircraft, and going 
on to the verandah watched 
six machines flying high above 
the town. There were no ex- 
plosions and no firing, and the 
visitors disappeared over the 
roof. The monotony of waiting 
was relieved by the appearance 
of a ginger-haired young man 
who seemed to know Burke. 
“Look!” he cried, waving a 
sheet of paper. ‘ They want 
news from Hangchow, and now 
they’ve got it. What do you 
think of this?” Burke read 
aloud: “ ‘ Jap bomb Hangchow 
this morn infanticide civilians 
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upblown flaming inferno guns 
upshooting more follows.’ [I 
say, isn’t this a bit premature ?” 
“ Ah, but it has to be, in order 
to get there first. Besides, 
the public expects stories about 
the poor Chinese being 
slaughtered.” ‘‘ What happens 
if it isn’t true?” ‘“ Ah, that 
makes another story tomorrow. 
Must get this away. See you 
later.”’ 

A second hooter sounded ‘ All 
clear,’ so the two of us strolled 
out to the Trading Company’s 
office. The city, normally a 
prosperous place and a tourist 
centre, was strangely deserted ; 
a few sentries, in imitation 
steel helmets, stood at the 
street corners wearing the uni- 
form of local militia. ‘ The 
regular troops are still outside 
the town, thank God,’ said 
Burke, ‘and _ the native 
Chamber of Commerce is 
negotiating with the Garrison 
Commander about a contribu- 
tion that will keep them out. 
They are a bad lot, the same 
units that helped to commit 
the anti- foreign outrages in 
1927.” 

Chiang Kai-shek’s New Life 
movement was in evidence, at 
any rate on paper, for we passed 
notices reading: ‘On rising 
in the morning, brush your 
teeth and rinse your mouth,” 
‘“‘ Frequently walk, rarely ride,” 
“Spit into a vessel and not 
along the ground,’’ and so on. 
At one place we saw militiamen 
searching a man; evidently a 
suspected traitor, since they 
were examining him for marks 
such as Japanese agents are 
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believed to carry. They even 
pulled out his tongue and in- 
spected the underside of it 
for tell-tale signs. 

The office looked out over 
the great artificial lake for 
which Hangchow is famous, 
and behind the building rose 
the shrub-covered hills that 
form one of its celestial attri- 
butes in the summer. Two 
slender causeways, embellished 
with willows and hump-backed 
bridges, crossed the placid 
water ; close to the near shore 
was Imperial Island, a miniature 
park rich in temples, tombs, 
and artificial mounds. Beyond 
the farther bank lay the walled 
city, once the capital of China, 
when the Mongol invasion drove 
the Sungs across the Yellow 
River. 

The news at the office was 
that the Chamber of Commerce 
had compounded with the troops, 
who promised not to make 
Hangchow the scene of military 
operations, and not to loot it 
if they were eventually forced 
to retire. 

A curious procession passed 
along the road outside. It 
consisted of several rickshaws, 
the passengers in which had 
their hands tied behind them, 
while long boards, fastened to 
each man’s back, proclaimed 
them condemned traitors. They 
were guarded by a platoon of 
militia, but seemed as indifferent 
to their surroundings as if they 
were driving to a theatre. They 
passed another party going in 
the opposite direction; these 
men were in coolie clothing, 
and were evidently conscripts 
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being convoyed to camp by 
the militia. It struck me as 
odd that the ultimate fates of 
heroes and traitors should be 
very much the same. The 
punishment of shooting, which 
has become very popular in 
China of late, is indeed pre- 
ferred by the condemned to 
decapitation ; the shooting is 
often careless, in which case 
death is somewhat slower, but 
that is better than appearing 
in the next world without a 
head, or at best with one 
that has been sewn on by pious 
relatives. 

We strolled back to lunch 
along the lakeside, where a 
few optimistic pleasure-boats 
still paddled about, and were 
greeted at the hospital by our 
ginger-haired friend, who rather 
dejectedly showed us a tele- 
graph form bearing the words: 
‘“‘ Unbomb Hangchow.”’ There 
was also a message from the 
headquarters that the Garrison 
Commander would receive me 
at three o’clock. 

We were joined at lunch 
by one of the missionary 
doctors, who kindly offered to 
take me round the wounded 
soldiers’ ward. At half-past 
two Burke’s chauffeur drove 
me over the hills beyond the 
lake to the Temple of the 
Tiger Running. I left the 
car at the foot of a steep 
path, and climbed among the 
fir trees until I came in sight 
of the temple, a large group 
of buildings perched high on 
the hillside. The path merged 
into a flight of worn stone 
steps, and I found mvself before 
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the entrance to the main court- 
yard. I gave my card to a 
soldier who was standing in 
the doorway, and followed him 
inside. 

At that moment a distant 
siren sounded the air-raid alarm, 
and immediately a deep-toned 
bell boomed forth from some 
hidden part of the temple, the 
noise reverberating among the 
quiet hollows of the hills. For 
some time I was left completely 
alone, and had leisure to admire 
the picture of the highly con- 
ventionalised tiger which hung 
over a doorway. A large gilded 
Buddha squatted before a stone 
screen in the middle of the 
court, with Kuan Yin, the 
goddess of mercy, sitting rather 
unsociably against the reverse 
side. 

It was probably a false alarm; 
for the temple bell soon re- 
sounded again, and the soldier 
reappeared. I was led through 
an inner court and into a small, 
bare room divided from it by 
a curtain. As I sat down a 
cadaverous youth entered, wear- 
ing an officer’s uniform, felt 
slippers, and with an electric 
torch hanging from his belt. 
We bowed and exchanged cards, 
and he revealed himself as 
the Chief of Staff to the Garrison 
Commander. He spoke English 
quite well, having studied in a 
missionary school at Changsha. 

“* Please excuse me,” he said, 
as two tumblers of water, 
instead of the usual tea, were 
placed on the table. “I was 
in the cave behind the temple 
because of the air raid. Say 
when.” A soldier poured some- 
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thing like whisky into my glass 
until I stopped him. ‘“ Cheers,” 
said the Chief of Staff, raising 
his glass. ‘There was no 
air raid this morning; it was 
just a tempest in a tea-pot.” 
We engaged in the usual small- 
talk, during which time [ 
noticed a large number of 
bundles and chests being carried 
through the yard outside, 
“ And what of the war?” [| 
asked casually. ‘ Will you 
defend the city of Hangchow, 
or will you choose a more 


suitable battlefield farther 
south?’ The young man was 
all ready for this. ‘Our 


troops,’ he asserted, ‘‘ are pre- 
paring to resist to the last, 
though there are some cowardly 
worms who, with their tails 
between their legs, have gone 
over to become the alien’s 
catspaws. But in order to 
spare this beautiful city from 
the horrors of war, we shall 
not hold the city. We shall 
make a strategic withdrawal 
and lead the enemy into a 
trap.” 

I learned that the General 
himself had suddenly gone on 
a tour of inspection, and there- 
fore was unable to see me, 80 
I took my leave and returned 
to Hangchow, wondering how 
long it would be wise to remain 
in the place. I found the 
missionary doctor, and visited 
the soldiers’ ward with him. 
Those Chinese who have been 
so unfortunate as to be wounded 
in the present and other wars, 
have certainly cause to be 
grateful to the missionary i- 
stitutions, for without them 
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the neglect of casualties would 
have been almost complete. 
The men bore their sufferings 
stoically enough, but without 
that attempt at cheerfulness 
which one expects from the 
European soldier. Those whose 
dialect I could understand in- 
formed me that their front 
line was separated from the 
Japanese by such a distance 
that they had never seen an 
enemy soldier. There had 
hitherto been a sort of armed 
neutrality between the infantry 
forces ou the Hangchow front, 
but that did not prevent the 
enemy from making use of 
his long-range weapons. In 
consequence, practically every 
man I saw was suffering from 
shell or bomb wounds. An 
improvement in one man’s con- 
dition was suggested by the 
fact that he had just eaten his 
linseed poultice, and a lady 
missionary was busily con- 
sidering what other material 
could be employed. 

Early next morning the news 
came in that the Governor of 
the province and all the civil 
officials were moving per- 
manently to Kinhwa, a city 
in the interior of Chekiang. 
This fact, coupled with the 
possibility of military disorders 
consequent upon a sudden 
advance by the Japanese, 
decided me to leave while the 
way was yet open. The hospital 
staff elected to remain, not 
only because they considered 
it their duty to do so, but also 
because they hoped that if 
the Chinese troops honoured 
their agreement, a peaceful 


transfer of authority might be 
effected. Burke said that he 
had considerable stocks of mer- 
chandise remaining in Hang- 
chow, and that if he left at 
this time the whole lot might 
be looted ; in any case he had 
no objection to being marooned 
for a few months in ‘ Heaven 
below.’ I was unable to take 
any such risks, and set myself 
to packing up my bedding- 
roll. 

Motor - cars were unobtain- 
able; the few that remained 
could be seen,  surfeited 
with baggage and humanity, 
struggling out of the town 
towards the Chientang River 
bridge. Animal transport is 
not used in this part of China, 
but the inland waterways, which 
are the normal means of com- 
munication, seemed too slow 
and uncertain at this time. 
There remained the single-line 
railway to Ningpo, recently 
completed except for a bridge 
over one of the rivers, but 
the doctor told me that all 
the previous night he had heard 
trains running out of Hangchow 
towards Kinhwa in the interior. 
A messenger was sent to the 
station, and returned with the 
news that all the rolling stock 
had been removed except one 
engine and a dozen waggons, 
which were expected to make 
a dash for Ningpo after dark. 
I knew that the train could 
only run as far as the un- 
completed bridge, but there 
might be another on the far 
side of the river, and in any 
case this was likely to be the 
last train from Hangchow. 
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Accompanied by a coolie, I 
arrived at the station (which 
had been partly wrecked by 
bombing) at five in the after- 
noon, thinking to be in plenty 
of time for the night train. I 
had reckoned without the 
patience of the Celestial. 
Hundreds of families, with all 
their belongings, were already 
squatting about the station 
buildings or struggling to get 
at the ticket office. Some of 
them looked as if they had 
been there since the day before. 
Followed by the coolie, who 
gallantly plunged after me with 
my bedding on his back, I 
fought my way to the grille 
marked FIRST CLASS, where the 
combat appeared slightly less 
dense. ‘“ There are no _ first 
class tickets,’ said the clerk 
with a kindly smile, ‘“ but 
there are only second class 
tickets.” ‘ Well, give me a 
second class ticket,’’ I panted, 
as I saw my bundle bobbing 
desperately about in the tem- 
pestuous human sea, and swept 
forward with the surge towards 
the platform. 

As soon as there was room 
for independent action I looked 
round, and was _ surprised 
to see a railway policeman 
shouldering my baggage. With 
true hospitality he led me to 
a carriage, projected the bedding 
through a window, and ushered 
me through the door. There 
was, however, little time for 
exchange of courtesies, and 
I dived into the seething coach 
to rejoin my valise. 

The bundle had landed upon 
a closely packed family in one 
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of the cubicles into which the 
carriage was divided, displacing 
it some two feet. Stepping 
over several inert forms, I 
percolated into the space thus 
made, and rolled my impedi- 
menta among the unheeding 
feet on the floor. Although 
it was a cold evening, and the 
train was unheated, the tightly 
closed windows were already 
opaque with steam, and breath- 
ing soon ceased to be a pleasure, 
Most of my male companions 
were eating melon seeds, hard- 
boiled eggs, and other delicacies, 
and the coach was richly car- 
peted with husks and shells, 
The copious distribution of 
spittoons did not deprive the 
floor of its normal due. Those 
women who were not suckling 
their children appeared to be 
unpacking their belongings or 
else conducting an animated 
conversation with individuals 
in the most distant parts of 
the vehicle. A ticket collector, 
with an official cap and padded 
trousers tied in at the ankles, 
informed me that I was in a 
first class carriage, and mulcted 
me of two dollars fifty cents 
as the price of my unexpected 
good fortune. Shortly ajfter- 
wards he returned with my 
money, informing me that there 
were no first class tickets. 

It had grown dark, and I 
must have spent two cramped 
hours before the train started. 
There were no lights except 
for the occasional striking of 
a smoker’s match, and we crept 
along with incredible caution. 
We crossed the Chientang River 
at a speed that suggested there 
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was the risk of our setting off 
the demolition charges. I swept 
the miasma from the pane 
nearest to me, and looked out 
at the dark hills that rose above 
the water. After crossing the 
bridge we stopped at the junc- 
tion of Siaoshan, where the 
railway takes off for Kinhwa 
and the interior. The station 
was full of soldiers, but for- 
tunately they took little interest 
in our train. A good many of 
them seemed to be getting 
into some waggons that were 
standing on the adjoining line. 
The city wall, which loomed 
greyly beyond the station, was 
breached and battered ; I heard 
that the houses within had 
nearly all been destroyed by 
incendiary bombs. 

We spent half an hour at 
this place before continuing 
our journey, and I endeavoured 
to pass the time by making 
conversation with my neighbour, 
a middle-aged man who looked 
as if he might have been a 
prosperous shopkeeper. I dis- 
covered that he could under- 
stand my Mandarin speech, 
and we informed each other 
of our honourable names and 
honourable places of origin. 
“T fear I cannot speak the 
foreign language,’’ he apolo- 
gised, “ but I have met many 
of your honourable country- 
men. Are you a Christian ? ”’ 
“T am,” I replied, “ but not a 
missionary.” “I have met 
several American Christians,’’ 
he observed, “ but I thought 
the British were all business 
people.” 

Above the noise of the train 
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I plainly heard two dull ex- 
plosions; everybody stopped 
talking, and then began to 
discuss the event in subdued 
tones. It seemed clear that 
no more trains would run into 
Hangchow for a long time to 
come. 

At about midnight I was 
jerked out of a doze, and 
found that the inmates of the 
carriage were fighting their way 
out of the doors and passing 
their belongings through the 
windows. I sprang to my feet 
in alarm, but discovered that 
the passengers were merely 
alighting after their customary 
fashion, and because we had 
reached the end of the line. 
Excited coolies were laying 
hands upon potential clients, 
and one of them obtained 
possession of my valise. We 
joined the strange procession 
of shuffling figures and crept 
out of the little station along 
a narrow road, lighted by an 
occasional lantern swinging in 
the hand of a pedestrian. 

We must have gone about 
a mile before the gleam of water 
showed us the river-bank. The 
black shapes of a dozen flat- 
bottomed boats lay against the 
shore, and our procession had 
already begun to pour into 
them. There must have been 
about three thousand people 
compressed into the train, but 
the congestion was nothing com- 
pared with the loading of the 
boats, and I carefully timed 
my embarkation so as to leave 
me in a position whence I 
could readily take to the water. 
As each craft was laden gunwale- 
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deep, the boatmen pushed off, 
and one of their colleagues 
began to solicit contributions 
from the unresponsive pas- 
sengers. The strangeness of 
that crossing will remain long 
in my memory: the low black 
hills on either shore; the 
Stygian vessels creeping noise- 
lessly across the river; the 
seemingly endless arrival of dark 
figures at the water’s edge. 

My porter had come over 
with me, and we continued 
our pilgrimage on the farther 
bank. Above and ahead of 
us loomed a small railway 
station, where I was pleased 
to see a train waiting, though 
without an engine, and pene- 
trated into a coach divided into 
compartments. Here the at- 
mosphere, besides being thick, 
was also somewhat eerie. As 
far as I could make out in the 
gloom, all the passengers’ 
baggage had been heaped in 
the middle of the floor, and 
this was surrounded by an 
indeterminate number of un- 
seen beings. Many were 
snoring, some that I trod on 
seemed to be dead, but the 
figure next to me, probably 
sensing that I was a foreigner, 
began to sit up and take notice. 
He lighted a cigarette, thus 
giving himself the opportunity 
of examining me by match- 
light, and surprised me by 
addressing me in _ English. 
‘¢ Where are you going, please ?”’ 
he asked. 

My acquaintance turned out 
to be a junior employee of the 
railway, who was intending to 
take refuge in Shanghai. “TI 
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am ashamed for my railway,” 


he said. ‘ Every train must 
have its locomotive, but at 
this time the train cannot 
start because we have no loco- 
motive.” We waited so long 
in the darkness that I began 
to fear the arrival of daylight 
before we could reach Ningpo, 
The railwayman informed me 


that his family lived in 
Shanghai. “T have two 
children,’”? he said. ‘One is 


dead, and one is half-past two.” 
He was anxious about the 
possible dangers of landing at 
Shanghai. Did the steamer 
berth in the Concession. Did 
the Japanese soldiers board the 
steamers. Did they shoot the 
Chinese passengers. Was it 
true that they inoculated all 
Chinese arrivals with hydro- 
phobia. 

The unheated carriage was 
bitterly cold, and for once 
I welcomed this compulsory 
swarming. I was stirred out 
of unconsciousness by the un- 
expected puffing of an engine, 
and my neighbour remarked: 
“ Now the locomotive has come, 
perhaps the train can go to 
Ningpo.”’ 

At four o’clock the carriage 
was jerked out of its stiff 
repose, and we groaned forward 
into the night. A new voice 
suddenly came out of the dark- 
ness, addressing a companion 
in pure Pekingese: ‘ Ch’e k’ai 
la” (The vehicle has started). 
Delighted at hearing the dialect 
to which I am most accustomed, 
I ventured to join in the con- 
versation, and made the banal 
remark: ‘ K’uai tao Ning-po 
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pa’? (Soon arrive at Ningpo, I 


expect). At once the con- 
cealed stranger entered upon 
the usual topics, so that we 
soon knew all about each other’s 
families and ancestral burial- 
places. ‘‘ The English mission- 
aries,’ he asserted, convinced 
that any Chinese - speaking 
foreigner must be propagating 
Christianity, “ study not only 
the Chinese spoken language, 
but also the literature and the 
origins and meanings of place- 
names. Their knowledge is 
indeed too deep.” I en- 
deavoured to change the subject, 
to avoid disillusioning him and 
lowering British prestige, but 
he continued: “But the 
Japanese, on the other hand, 
mostly sell cheap cotton 
trousers; the quality of these 
cannot be compared with the 
goods of English merchants.” 
He paused, as if for applause, 
but the train stopped with a 
jerk, and there was a general 
shake-up of bodies and baggage. 

A voice asked, in the Ningpo 
speech, something about the 
length of time that we remained 
stationary. Somebody  sug- 
gested it was in order to 
collect more passengers on the 
way. “It is proper that men 
should wait for trains,” ob- 
served the Pekingese, “ but it 
is not fitting that trains should 
wait formen.’’ Confucius might 
have made just such a remark. 

Off we steamed once more, 
and another voice woke up. 
“Tt is printed in the news- 
paper,” it announced, “ that 
@ certain man of high education 
has prepared a machine for 
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destroying the aeroplanes of 
the enemy. It is like a rocket, 
and when it is shot upwards, 
it trails behind it long strips 
of cloth in the clouds. When 
the aeroplane approaches, these 
pieces of cloth wrap themselves 
round the revolving oar with 
which the aeroplane is driven. 
At length the oar can no longer 
revolve, and thus it is finished !” 
“If the oar cannot revolve, 
you see, the aeroplane cannot 
fly,” explained another voice, 
with the deep insight of the 
Oriental. 

My friend, the railway official, 
plied me with questions about 
the countries of Europe, con- 
cerning which most Chinese 
are extremely ignorant. The 
railwayman, however, had 
developed definite ideas about 
some of them, as, for instance, 
that Switzerland had been set 
aside by the nations as a public 
park, and that Dutchmen wore 
clogs to enable them to float 
across the canals. He was 
curious to know how London’s 
city wall compared with that of 
Nanking, and how many gates 
there were at the present time. 

“That official,’ said the 
Pekingese, evidently terminat- 
ing a political discussion, “ re- 
minds me of the story about 
the minister who had served 
the State for many years, and 
at last determined to retire 
into a thick wood where nobody 
could find him. Many years 
after, when the State was in 
confusion, the ruler of that 
State sent to seek him out, 
but they could not find him. 
At length they discovered that 
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he was hiding in the wood, so 
the ruler commanded that they 
should burn down the wood 
and thus leave him without a 
hiding- place. Thus they set 
fire to the wood, but the old 
minister still refused to come 
forth. At length all the trees 
were destroyed, and the only 
thing that remained was a 
charred boot belonging to the 
minister. Then the ruler lost 
face, and thereafter wore the 
boot upon his head as a hat. 
Thus it became the fashion, 
in polite language, to address 
@ person as He under Whose 
Boot I am.” 

The first faint light of day 
was stealing through the misty 
windows, and I began to make 
out the shapes, animate and 
inanimate, with which the 
compartment was filled. We 
started to yawn and stir. 

The train came to a sudden 
halt, and soon afterwards 
several men ran along the line, 
shouting. There was an im- 
mediate commotion, and my 
travelling companions reared 
themselves up from among the 
bundles. The doors were 
opened, and we all poured 
out of the train. As I dropped 
to the ground, I could see in 
the half-light that hundreds 
of people were running away 
from the line towards the open 
fields, and there was a good 
deal of shouting. I hopped 
over a ditch and stumbled 
along among some roots. I 
guessed what had caused the 
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alarm, so decided to get ag 
far from the railway as possible, 
but was unexpectedly brought 
to a standstill by a wide creek, 
Since Chinese fields are not 
enclosed by hedges or other 
forms of cover, I threw myself 
down in a furrow and waited 
on events. 

The vibration of aircraft 
engines descended through the 
still morning air, and my eyes 
searched the brightening sky 
for some time before I dis- 
covered three aeroplanes high 
up and approaching from the 
north. Many of my com- 
panions, scattered over the sur- 
rounding country, half-raised 
themselves to follow their move- 
ments. Suddenly I heard the 
noise of rushing air, and made 
myself as flat as possible. There 
were three explosions in quick 
succession, and a number of 
stones or pieces of metal flew 
over. The aircraft continued 
in a south-westerly direction, 
and we cautiously awaited their 
return, but their occupants had 
evidently decided that the train 
did not merit further attention, 
and we saw them no more. 

The passengers gradually rose 
from the ground like some vision 
of a cemetery on Judgment 
Day, and we all converged 
upon the railway. The train 
was undamaged ; for the bombs 
had burst about three hundred 
yards away, destroying a section 
of the track behind us. Ningpo 
was the next stop, and the line 
was clear ! 
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BY GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


As my taxi bumped its un- 
certain way round the southern- 
most mountain of coal in the 
most inaccessible part of Devon- 
port Dockyard, the two ships 
came into view and I was 
able to compare them, the 
newly built and _ specially 
designed submarine depot ship 
with the old converted cargo 
boat she was superseding. They 
were lying alongside each other 
under the shadows of the 
enormous coaling gantries ; 
Santiago, the cast-off, being 
outermost of the pair. 

H.M.S. Tavy, the new depot 
ship to which I had been 
appointed, was the last word 
in Naval architecture. It there- 
fore goes without saying that 
she was ugly. In accordance 
with modern precept her funnels 
stuck vertically out of her 
superstructure, her masts dis- 
dained the normal rake to which 
all seamen have been accus- 
tomed for years, and the general 
appearance gave the impression 
that her designer had been 
determined that this depot ship 
at least (the second one to be 
built by the Admiralty in forty 
years) should never be mistaken 
for anything else. 

After the Tavy, it was almost 
a relief to look at the bulbous 
outlines of the Santiago, for 
which hitherto I had felt little 
regard. The difference was 
similar to that between the 
pretentious ugliness of modern 





furniture and those massive 
mahogany pieces of forty years 
back. One is at first attracted 
by the clean lines of the former 
compared with the fussiness of 
the latter’s outlines ; but, after 
a while, when the novelty of 
this same severity wears off, 
one becomes conscious of a 
feeling of disappointment at 
the lack of individuality of 
design. The Santiago’s lines 
were certainly not graceful, but 
there was a certain opulence 
in the bluntness of her bows 
and the roundness of her scroll- 
decorated counter that was 
satisfactory. Her masts and 
funnel were properly raked and 
parallel to each other, and the 
large ventilating cowls clustered 
amidships completed the general 
picture of solid middle-class 
worth against which the straight 
inartistic lines of the Tavy 
showed, to my mind, to great 
disadvantage. But then I was 
biassed ; for I had spent many 
years aboard the Santiago and 
was ready to excuse her mani- 
fold faults. I had always been 
of a conservative turn of mind 
and was equally prepared to 
heap criticisms upon the many 
new-fangled gadgets which, I 
had no doubt, existed on board 
my new command. 

My taxi stopped at the foot 
of the gangway, and as I 
descended therefrom I noticed 
with satisfaction that a small 
reception committee was al- 
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ready assembled inboard, a sure 
sign of an efficient and well- 
mannered First Lieutenant. I 
had no fault to find with my 
welcome, and as I entered the 
spacious suite of cabins situated 
on the upper deck under the 
bridge, I found it hard to 
retain my prejudice against 
innovations. The day cabin 
was a symphony in chromium- 
plating, glass, and oak, and 
had been decorated by my 
predecessor in good taste. The 
bathroom shone in all its 
splendour with every sort of 
gadget necessary for a modern 
toilet, and the sleeping cabin 
was a sumptuous affair with 
a real bedstead in place of the 
usual bunk. [I felt it was all 
wrong somehow, but it certainly 
looked very comfortable. Per- 
haps there were points about 
having a depot ship built for 
one instead of converting a 
captured German liner of doubt- 
ful vintage. 

After tea I allowed the First 
Lieutenant, who was panting 
with eagerness to do so, to 
show me round the ship. What- 
ever her outside appearance 
might be, she was a picture 
between decks. The living 
quarters of both officers and 
crew were as good as they 
could be ; workshops and offices 
were spacious and well designed. 
No. 1 was almost lyrical in 
his enthusiasm, and I found 
myself rapidly veering to his 
point of view. I had no idea 
until this day what discomforts 
had existed in the Santiago. 
And yet, I thought, as I 
wallowed in the luxury of my 
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green enamelled bathioom, we 
did not notice the lack of 
modern conveniences, she had 
always given us all she had, 
and I for one would moum 
her passing. 

As I dressed for my solitary 
evening meal my mind con- 
stantly reverted to the many 
years spent aboard the San. 
tiago—in war and peace, at 
home and abroad—she had s0 
often been the starting and 
finishing place of my submarine 
excursions. How many times 
had I sighted her squat outline 
with relief and thanksgiving 
as I brought my command 
back to harbour! What in- 
numerable early mornings had 
I paced her quarterdeck with 
a feeling of trepidation in my 
heart, waiting for the hour to 
strike when I should set out 
once more on patrol or to 
carry out some difficult warlike 
practice! How many dinners 
had I eaten and wine-glasses 
had I tilted in her dingy 
saloon! There was a part of 
me, I felt, still in that ship. 

As I drank my port I made 
a resolution. I would go on 
board and recapture some of 
those elusive memories which 
kept dancing in and out of 
my mind. 

After dinner, at the invitation 
of the wardroom, I played a 
polite game of bridge in the 
Mess, which was decorated with 
all the familiar pictures and 
curios taken from the Santiago. 
I played a poor game, for my 
mind had many things 
digest and I could not keep 
back thoughts of the empty ship 
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lying alongside us. Eventu- 
ally an obstinate rubber was 
prought to a desultory close, 
and, after a night-cap, I 
returned to my quarters. There 
I donned a raincoat, and, taking 
a large pocket-torch from its 
shiny rack, I slipped out of 
my cabin and made my way 
along the upper deck to the 
plank that did duty for a 
gangway to the Santiago. A 
solitary oil lamp burned at the 
other end and lighted my path 
on board. More from force of 
habit than anything else, I 
made my way to the officers’ 
smoking-room, and, switching 
on my torch, surveyed the 
desolate compartment. 

In its day it had been 
comfortable enough with its 
leather arm-chairs and polished 
stove, the walls covered with 
pictures spaced between long 
heavily bevelled mirrors. Now 
it was indeed a sorry sight: 
empty and dirty, even the 
mirrors had gone; a pile of 
rags lay in a corner, and a 
gaping hole in the ceiling 
showed the place from which 
the magnificent brass stove- 
pipe had been removed. As 
I walked towards the central 
companionway leading down 
to the officers’ quarters, my 
footsteps echoed eerily in the 
empty compartment ; but down 
below there was a different 
sort of silence. It seemed to 
me, as I stood at the top of 
the staircase, that there was 
life between decks. Little 
familiar sounds came to my 
ears. The rattle of a cabin-door 
curtain pulled impatiently on 
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one side by the occupant, the 
hasty opening and shutting 
of drawers, the surreptitious 
tinkle of a gramophone played 
stealthily behind a closed door 
by some music-lover ; the weary 
clack-clack of a typewriter telling 
the story of midnight oil burnt 
by some zealous officer; the 
swish of the bathroom water 
service ; these and many other 
sounds were present in my 
brain, but, as I descended the 
stairs heavily and deliberately, 
they faded to silence, only to 
recommence as I paused to 
listen afresh. So real did they 
seem that I lost no time in 
making for their source of 
origin. Gaining the passage, 
I pulled open a cabin-door 
and shone my torch on the 
interior. Dirt and emptiness 
met my gaze; gone were the 
bunks and wardrobes, curtain- 
rods and everything. And so 
it was as I made my way 
around the cabin flats—desola- 
tion. But every time I stopped 
the sounds came back. I heard 
the bunk springs creaking in 
a cabin that I knew to be 
empty; I heard the rattle of 
a tooth-mug in the one ad- 
joining. It was uncanny and 
@ little sad. 

Leaving the officers’ quarters, 
I descended the ladder to the 
mess- decks. As I did so I 
could see rats scurrying into 
the shadows, where they turned 
their little flame-lit eyes upon 
me and watched from the 
security of their bolt-holes. The 
sounds this time were different. 
I could hear the creaking of a 
hundred invisible hammocks 
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mingled with the snores of 
their occupants. So real was 
it all that I found myself 
stooping in the usual manner 
to avoid touching the hammock- 
bottoms. 

And thus as I made my tour 
there was always that mixture 
of sound and silence which 
communicated itself to me 
through some faculty other than 
that of hearing. The last straw 
was added to my load of un- 
comprehending mental discom- 
fort by the sound of a sailor, 
as he turned in his hammock, 
hitting his head against a deck 
frame overhead and swearing 
lustily in his sleep. It was 
too much for me, and I went 
on deck for air and release 
from this strange environment. 

In the open air my mental 
balance returned and, filled 
with curiosity, I made my way 
to the Captain’s quarters on 
the boat-deck. Even the special 
brass door-handle had been 
looted, I noticed, as I prised 
open the door with my fingers 
and entered. Though the night 
was not cold, I shivered. The 
cabin seemed to be the loneliest 
place in the world. Here the 
noises were few and far between. 
A rustling of paper, the scratch- 
ing of a pen, deep sighs, and 
an occasional oath. This bare 
cabin with its large plate-glass 
windows had been a place. of 
solitary confinement for so long 
that the whole atmosphere 
seemed weighted with solitude. 
I, who had been captain of 
my own ships, was in a receptive 
state to sense it to the full. 

Feeling that I had had 
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sufficient communings with the 
past to last me many a long 
year, I went out on deck. It 
was a fine night. I looked 
aloft and could see small clouds 
drifting across the sky, against 
which the tall bare masts 
seemed to be travelling forward 
at speed. <A train rumbled 
over the Saltash Bridge and 
brought me back to reality, 
As I made my way over the 
gang-plank a figure stepped 
out of the darkness and 
challenged me. It was the 
Quartermaster of the Tavy. I 
revealed my identity and he 
begged my pardon, staring at 
me, as he did so, until I 
wondered what there was 
strange about me that caused 
him to look so hard. I gave 
him good-night and hastened 
to my cabin, feeling his eyes 
follow me until I passed beyond 
his vision. 

In the privacy of my sleeping 
cabin I went to the mirror 
and examined my reflection. 
My face seemed thinner and 
paler and a light blazed in 
my sunken eyes. Malaria, by 
the look of it. I reached for 
the quinine bottle. I was in 
for a bad night; my brain 
was throbbing with strange 
sensations and felt desperately 
weary. In five minutes I was 
turned into my bunk, and, 
after I had switched out the 
light, I knew no more. 


“ Sub-lieutenant, sir! Cap- 
tain wants to speak to you.” 
The midshipman of the watch 
stood before me, panting from 
the exertion of running from 
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the bridge to the quarter-deck, 
where I was standing with 
several other officers staring 
through glasses at the German 
liner which lay hove-to a few 
cables distant. 

As I hurried forward to 
answer the summons I searched 
my conscience for any crime 
that might be laid at my door. 

“ What’s he want ? ’”’ I ejacu- 
lated, as carelessly as I was 
able, to the midshipman who 
ran beside me. 

“Mr Horton’s sick, sir, I 
think, and you’re to board the 
German.” 

My heart bounded. At last 
I was to be given a real job 
of work. 

I said no more, and, as I 
sped up the bridge ladders, I 
heard the hoarse voice of the 
boatswain’s mate piping the 
sea-boat’s crew away. ‘“ Board- 
ing party muster abreast the 
port sea-boat,’’ he added to the 
previous call. 

My interview with the Captain 
was short and to the point. 
“You know the duties of a 
boarding officer,” he said; “ go 
on board the Spreefels (that’s 
her name) and take her as a 
prize. Then come back with 
her papers and anything else 
that may be useful. In the 
meantime we’ll get a prize- 
crew ready to steam her to 
port. Carry on!” 

I saluted and turned to go, 
but he called me back. 

“Try and stop them if you 
can from smashing up their 
wireless,”’ he added. 

When I reached the waist 
where the sea-boat’s lowerers 
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were standing by I was handed 
a pistol complete with equip- 
ment, which I buckled round 
me. Then the First Lieutenant 
gave me a printed card on 
which was written in German 
the necessary orders I should 
have to give on board the 
prize. ‘“ Not that you'll need 
it,’ he added reassuringly ; 
“there’s always someone on 
board who’ll translate for you. 
Go on, my lad, and look 
lively.”’ 

I scrambled up the netting 
into the stern-sheets of the 
cutter, which hung, fully 
manned, at the davits. 

‘Start the falls!” bellowed 
the First Lieutenant. ‘‘ Lower 
away!” 

The sheaves of blocks creaked 
and screamed as we were 
lowered smartly to the water’s 
edge, and the sea-boat began 
to swing from the davit-head ; 
for the Lerwick was pitching 
and rolling slightly to the usual 
Atlantic swell. 

“?Vast lowering. Out pins!” 
came the thunderous voice from 
overhead ; then, as two seamen 
held their hands up to show 
that the safety-pins of the 
disengaging gear were out, came 
the order, “Slip!” and the 
boat fell with a rattle and 
crash, which jarred our spines, 
on to the crest of a wave. 

“Shove off for’ard. Give 
way!’ called the midshipman 
in his shrill voice. 

Twelve oars rattled in their 
rowlocks, and we began to 
pull away from the ship’s side 
towards the German. 

There was a strange mixture 
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of elation and misgiving in 
my heart. I was so desperately 
anxious not to make a fool 
of myself. German was not 
my strong point. I cursed 
myself for not having tried 
a bit harder at it at college, but 
I had never thought to find 
myself in the position I was 
now in, where a knowledge of 
German would be of real use. 

The coxswain of the boat 
gave tongue, glancing apolo- 
getically at me as he did so. 
‘“« Nar, then, me lads, show those 
perishing square-heads as you 
know ’ow to pull an oar. Lift 
%er ! ”? 

And lift her they did. Six 
months’ boatwork in the 
Atlantic had toughened the 
crew. This gentle lop under a 
cloudless blue sky was child’s 
play indeed. I had seen them 
more than once during this 
past year of war disappearing 
to leeward in driving rain, or 
toiling up the sides of great 
white-crested seas as they trans- 
ported boarding parties to our 
numerous prizes. 

Presently we neared the 
Spreefels, and I looked at her 


curiously. A crowd of pas- 
sengers leaned over the 
promenade-deck rails, and 


abreast the stumpy funnel I 
was relieved to see that a rope 
boarding-ladder had been put 
over the side. 

With a “ Way enough. Mind 
your port oars,’ we slid along 
the towering side, and, as we 
lifted on a wave, I leapt for 
the ladder and climbed up it, 
followed by two of the boarding 
party. 
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It was an awkward climb, 
and more than once my pistol 
holster got caught in the rungs 
of the ladder, so that, when 
eventually I reached the upper 
deck and clambered over the 
rail, I was conscious that, 
sartorially speaking, I was not 
cutting a very good figure. 

The captain, a blond giant 
with dazzling blue eyes, stood 
rigidly at attention and saluted 
as my feet touched the deck, 
Round him was gathered a 
crowd of passengers and ship’s 
company. 

I looked into his face, which 
was set and seemed as if carved 
from granite. His eyes were 
fixed on mine with a hard 
and angry glint in them that 
I found disconcerting. It was 
obvious that I was not likely 
to get any assistance from 
him, and so I turned to the 
crowd and asked: ‘‘ Does any- 
one here speak English ? ” 

A man made to step forward, 
but the Captain lifted his hand 
almost imperceptibly, and he 
sank back into the crowd 
No one spoke. I fumbled in 
my pocket, and, producing my 
card, began to read from it 
in halting German. It was a 
long statement claiming the 
Spreefels as the lawful prize 
of His Britannic Majesty’s 
cruiser Lerwick and ordering 
the master to hand over the 
ship’s papers and strike her 
flag. That I read badly there 
was little doubt, but there 
must have been something 
comical about my pronuncia- 
tion ; for I heard many a titter 
as I ploughed along, stumbling 
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and halting at the unfamiliar 
words. I felt myself blushing 
with discomfiture, and wondered 
what I should do if the Captain 
pretended not to understand 
what I had said. He played 
the game, however, and when 
I had finished he turned and 
entered his cabin, emerging a 
few seconds later with the 
ship’s papers, which he thrust 
roughly into my hands. Then 
he walked aft, barking out 
orders a8 he did so. I stood 
undecided whether to follow 
him, and eventually did so. 

When I reached the end of 
the boat-deck and looked down 
on the after-part, I saw that 
the whole ship’s company and 
all the passengers were gathered 
there facing aft. 

Presently the Captain stepped 
forward, cast off the ensign 
halliards, and slowly hauled 
the German flag down to the 
deck. While he did so, the 
assembled company,  bare- 
headed, sang the German 
national anthem. 

It was a simple ceremony, 
but the fervour in those voices 
brought a lump into my throat. 

Before I knew it the Captain 
was back on the boat-deck 
staring at me again with his 
merciless eyes and waiting for 
orders. 

I pulled out my card once 
more, and from it I read 
instructions that he was to 
wait, stopped, in his present 
position until a _ prize - crew 
could be put aboard. He 
nodded and walked towards 
the bridge. I turned to go, 
I had done my duty, there 
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was no point in hanging about. 
Then I remembered my Cap- 
tain’s injunctions. The wireless. 

I looked aloft and noted 
where the feeder aerial de- 
scended from the wires, which 
were stretched between the two 
masts. By the look of it the 
wireless cabinet was just abaft 
the bridge. Bidding the two 
sailors follow me, I hurried 
towards my objective. I found 
it without difficulty, and, enter- 
ing the little compartment, 
looked around me. Someone 
had been at work with a 
heavy hammer and had smashed 
the instruments to smithereens. 
The accumulators had been 
broken and acid lay round 
about the smoking ruin. 

I swore to myself; this 
had only just been done. 
Whilst I had foolishly watched 
the ceremony of hauling down 
the colours someone had had 
time to wreck the wireless 
installation. 

I turned, and, stepping out 
on deck, came face to face 
with the Captain. He allowed 
a smile of triumph momentarily 
to flicker across his face, and 
then for the first time he 
spoke in English. 

“Too late, Mein Herr. And 
you English should learn the 
language of your enemies.”’ 

He stood for a moment with 
clenched fists, then turned and 
ran into his cabin, slamming 
the door behind him. 


I awoke to find myself sitting 
bolt upright in my bunk. I 
peered at the illuminated dial 
of my wrist-watch and saw 
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that it was only a little past 
midnight. 

That incident of twenty-odd 
years ago had come back to 
me with a vivid clarity that 
made it seem to have just 
happened, and for a moment 
I was uncertain of my where- 
abouts. 

Kneeling forward, I stared 
out through the open scuttle 
and saw at once the dark, 
deserted shape of the ex-German 
liner—Santiago as she now was 
—lying alongside. A solitary 
figure, the Quartermaster’s, 
stood by the gang-plank, and 
farther away, on a patch of 
moonlit water, moved the black 
shape of a picquet boat, her 
port light glowing from her 
side like a ruby. As I listened 
I heard the swish of her stem 
cutting through the smooth 
waters. A voice rang out 
clearly: ‘‘ Guard-boat. Pass- 
ing!” So it had been the 
Quartermaster’s hail that had 
woken me. 

I lay back and thought how 
strange it was that I, who had 
been the instrument of fate 
in the birth of the Santiago, 
was now to be present at her 
death. 

Tomorrow they would take 
her away, but tonight was hers. 
She was telling her story— 
and some of mihe—and it was 
fitting that I should be her 
medium. I lay down and 
heard the dockyard clock strike 
the half-hour, then I closed 
my eyes and composed myself 
again to sleep. 


The Captain’s steward 
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knocked at the door of the 
little box which had the high- 
sounding title of Staff Office, 
and stuck his head round the 
corner. 

“Staff Officer, sir, Captain 
wants you at once,” he said, 
and vanished. 

I enjoyed the sensation of 
being addressed as Staff Officer. 
Not bad for a junior two-striper 
who was in reality spare Sub- 
marine First Lieutenant, I[ 
thought as I rose from my 
chair. Picking up a_ basket 
of papers, I made my way 
along the boat-deck to the 
Captain’s cabin. 

But I had a horrid sus- 
picion that I knew what the 
Oaptain had to say. It had 
been a tragic winter, the worst 
the flotilla had known since 
the war started. Four sub- 
marines had failed to return 
from their North Sea patrols 
already ; four captains, four 
first lieutenants, and four com- 
plete crews, a hundred and 
fifty men in all, had gone 
leaving no trace behind them. 
Except their personal posses- 
sions in the Santiago and their 
wives and families ashore. I 
knew all about that. The 
heart-breaking job of packing 
up the intimate property of 
those who failed to return had 
been mine. It might have 
been worse ; it was the Chaplain 
who had to go and tell the 
relatives. 

No wonder my heart was 
so heavy. Today three boats 
were due back, and certain 
wireless messages, some of which 
I had seen, cast some doubt 
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about the number of sub- 
marines that had rendezvoused 
with the escorting vessel for 
the homeward journey. One 
message had said two sub- 
marines, but there might be a 
mistake. 

I tapped at the Captain’s 
door and went in. He was 
seated at his roll-top desk, 
fingering a clip of flimsy signal 
sheets, reading and re-reading 
them. He looked up at me 
blankly for a moment and then 
rose to his feet. 


6c N 14,” 
“‘ Missing ? ”’ 
“Yes.” He went to the 


square glass window and stared 
out. ‘“ That makes five,’’ he 
said heavily. 

“Ts there no doubt?” I 
asked. “Perhaps he’s had 
engine breakdown.” 

“Tm afraid not, but not 
a word until the other two 
have come in, they may possibly 
know something.” He looked 
at his watch. ‘ They should 
be in sight very soon now,”’ he 
said, and reached for his cap. 

We went out on deck into 
the cold January afternoon and 
stood peering down the muddy 
estuary in the direction where 
we knew that we should first 
see them. 

Presently, in the already fail- 
ing light, we saw them turn 
the corner and shape up to 
come alongside. Dirty little 
engines of war, only five hundred 
tons, it seemed incredible that 
for the past fourteen days 
they had been operating without 
support in the heart of enemy 
waters. Soon I should be 
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going through their captains’ 
reports, laconic affairs in which 
they glossed over in brief sen- 
tences hours of danger and 
difficulty. ‘ Midnight. Crash- 
dived to avoid unknown enemy 
vessel.” ‘ Attacked by de- 
stroyer with depth - charges.” 
“Unable to surface at night 
owing to presence of large 


number of enemy armed 
trawlers.” ‘ Sighted four large 
mines adrift.” And so on. 


Some of the submarines had 
been at it for two years, spend- 
ing nearly half that time on 
patrol. It was strange to think 
that so many men could be 
found to volunteer for this, 
the most dangerous and un- 
comfortable way of fighting 
for their country. 

The news that submarines 
were returning from patrol 
always brought a crowd on 
deck to watch them come along- 
side. The leading boat came 
up close under our stern and 
we could see the crew climbing 
stiffly down from the bridge 
on to the upper deck on which 
they had not set foot for 
fourteen days. A few minutes 
later they were alongside, and 
I was able to look down upon 
the rusty bridges streaked with 
salt and battered by the winter 
gales of the North Sea. 

There was a wealth of mean- 
ing in the unemotional voice 
of the submarine Captain as 
he said: ‘ Finished with the 
motors.”” Then he stretched 
himself as if to release the 
tension of mind and body that 
had been his since leaving 
harbour. 
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The submarine’s crew were 
all on deck, looking as pretty 
a set of pirates as one could 
wish to see. “‘ What news?” 
they shouted up to their friends. 
‘“ Anyone won the war?” 
Then a gangway was lowered, 
and they followed their officers 
inboard. 

Presently we heard steps on 
the ladder and the two Captains 
presented themselves. Two 
very tired men saluted gravely 
and reported their commands 
alongside. 

“Come in out of the cold,” 
said the flotilla Captain in a 
non-committal voice, and led 
the way into his cabin. 

They were together for ten 
minutes, and then I saw them 
depart, and went in to hear 
the news. 

‘‘ There’s no hope for N 14, 
I’m afraid, secretary. Rogers 
in N 15 heard depth-charges 
to the northward for six hours 
the day before yesterday. I’m 
afraid they got him.” He 
pressed the bell and the steward 
appeared. ‘¢ Chaplain and First 
Lieutenant,” he ordered. The 
steward vanished. 

‘‘ Got the names of the next- 
of-kin and all that ? ”’ he asked. 
“Well, carry on and make 
out the ’’—his voice trembled 
as he uttered the grim adjective 
— the usual signals.” 

On the way out I met the 
two officers who had been sent 
for. We passed in silence. 
There was nothing to be said. 
There was a war on, that 
was all. 


A shaft of moonlight was 


pouring through my porthole 
when I awoke. It showed up 
the interior of my cabin sufii- 
ciently to tell me that I was 
in the present, the dark depress- 
ing days of the war were over 
these twenty years. 

One forgets too often what 
they did to us all. 


The chart-house door slid 
open and the Captain fought 
his way in against the roll 
of the ship. His oilskins were 
gleaming with water, and when 
he leant over the table a 
puddle began to form on the 
chart, made by a cascade of 
drips from his sou’wester. Out- 
side, the wind roared and 
rattled, there was a _ biggish 
sea running, an awkward sea 
from our point of view; for 
it was steep and nearly head 
on, and every time the old 
Santiago dipped her nose into 
the trough we could hear the 
propeller racing and the engine 
groan as it resumed its labour 
when the stern settled down 
once more. 

Three days out from Ply- 
mouth and not yet across the 
Bay. It was the worst trip 
I had ever known, and the 
weather showed no signs of 
abating. As for our position 
I, who, in the absence of the 
navigator through illness, was 
carrying out those duties, was 
as much in the dark as anyone. 
I had laid off our course to 
pass forty miles west of Finis- 
terre, a customary precaution 
to allow for the easterly set 
into the Bay, and I had pricked 
off our dead reckoning hour 
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by hour. Sometimes the log 
registered less than a knot, 
and all the time the wind was 
blowing hard on our starboard 
bow. Goodness knew how much 
we were drifting to leeward. 

This was apparently on the 
Captain’s mind; for, after 
fiddling with a ruler and a 
pair of dividers for a few 
minutes, he looked up. “I 
reckon we’re twenty-five miles 
west by north of Finisterre,”’ 
he said. ““I’d like to make 
the land, but with a single- 
screw ship it’s wiser to play 
for safety. I’m going to alter 
course twenty degrees to star- 
board.”” He looked again at 
the table. ‘ ’Fraid I’ve spoiled 
your nice new chart,” he apolo- 
gised with a grin. Then he 
went to the lee side and slid 
the door open. 

Immediately the roar and 
rattle of the elements turned 
to a louder note, to which was 
now added the mighty swish 
of the great Atlantic rollers 
as the crests broke and blew 
into clouds of spray over the 
heaving vessel. With a thud 
the door closed and once more 
the little chart-room was warm 
and snug. I mopped the chart 
with a piece of blotting-paper 
and had rearranged everything 
to my satisfaction when the 
weather door opened to admit 
another struggling figure accom- 
panied by a howling blast of 
wind and salt spray. 

“ Good God, man,’’ I shouted, 
“why the devil d’you want 
to come in by the weather 
door: 7” 


The visitor turned and I 
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saw it was the Chief. It was not 
this that stopped my tirade, 
but the look on his face, which 
told me that something was 
very much amiss. 

‘¢ Where’s the Skipper?” he 
asked laconically, breathing 
hard from the exertion of his 
climb to the upper deck from 
the engine-room. 

‘On the bridge,’”’ I replied. 
*‘ Shall I fetch him ? ” 

“No, Dll go,” he grunted, 
and went out by the same 
door insensible to his reception 
from the elements as he 
staggered into the screaming 
inferno that engulfed the ship. 

I buttoned up my oilskin, 
crammed my cap on, and 
followed him out. I wanted 
to hear what he said to the 
Captain. 

The Santiago was taking it 
green over the starboard bow— 
the well-deck was full of creamy 
water which surged backwards 
and forwards as the vessel 
worked in the sea-way. The 
night was black, but occasion- 
ally the phosphorescent crest 
of a wave would tower above 
the bridge and lighten the 
Stygian darkness with its 
ghostly radiance. Two motion- 
less figures, the night look-outs, 
either side of the long merchant- 
ship’s bridge were the only sign 
of life. The Oaptain was high 
up on ‘monkey’s island,’ and 
thither I climbed in the wake 
of the engineer Commander. 

He was talking earnestly to 
the Captain when I joined 
them. “... Nasty crack in 
the circulating pump barrel,” 
he shouted above the crashing 
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noises around us, “ getting worse 
every minute. If it goes the 
condenser will be out of action 
—can’t run the engine without 
it.” 

The Captain was silent for 
a while, and then asked: “ If 
you stopped the engine could 
you make repairs ? ”’ 

The Chief considered the 
question. ‘‘ Not under six hours 
at the very least, and possibly 
twelve,” his voice rambled away 
into technical details—‘‘ weld- 


ing plant ... strengthening 
bands ...” and closed on a 
brighter note: “... we could 


make a job of it if you give 
us time, sir—anyhow it’s no 
good going on as we are, she’ll 
smash herself up if we don’t 
do something.” 

The Captain hauled himself 
over to the port side of the 
upper bridge and gazed intently 
to leeward. Then he turned 
and spoke: ‘ Look here, Chief,’’ 
he said, his voice cutting through 
the surrounding clamour, “over 
to port there is a lee shore— 
I reckon we're about twenty 
miles clear now, and we'll 
drift when we’re stopped, at 
the rate of two knots; if not 
more. So, you see,” he said 
significantly, ‘“‘ you’ve got not 
more than eight hours to make 
good repairs. Go to it!” 

The Chief waved a shadowy 
arm and clattered down the 
ladder, and the Captain turned 
to me: ‘ Give him five minutes 
to get his men ready and then 
stop the engine,’ he ordered. 

I admired the matter-of-fact 
tone in his voice as he gave 
the order, but this admiration 


was swept away to make room 
for something stronger when 
a minute later he turned to 
me and added: “I can see 
Finisterre light. Im afraid 
we're a bit closer than we 
reckoned.” 

I leapt to the port side and 
stared into the darkness. A 
pin-point of light showed for 
a@ few seconds, vanished, and 
flashed again. It was Finisterre 
all right. I experienced the 
sensation of a cold hand 
laid on my stomach. The 
Captain spoke softly in the 
darkness, but I heard him 
quite distinctly. 

“Perhaps it would be a 
good thing to spur the Chief 
on by telling him,” the per- 
sistent voice went on. “Go 
down and explain quietly.” 

I went at once. I had never 
been in the engine-room before 
in a storm, and I did not enjoy 
the experience. I climbed down 
flight after flight of steel ladders 
in an atmosphere redolent of 
tobacco and hot air, and the 
ship heaved round me as I 
went, sometimes falling away 
under me so that I seemed 
to be weightless, and then 
rising to meet me, making my 
feet feel as if they were clad 
in a diver’s boots. 

As I reached the control 
platform the telegraph clanged, 
and the great triple expansion 
engine slowly coughed its way 
to immobility. 

I touched the Chief on the 
shoulder and whispered in his 
ear. 
“All right, my boy, four 
hours, I promise you,” he 
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grunted, and went about his 
business. 

Up on deck everything 
seemed quieter for a while, 
and then the first of the green 
seas came aboard. It curled 
over our counter and frothed 
across the ‘ quarterdeck,’ as 
the after-hold was now called. 
The Santiago lay off the wind, 
her stern cocked up about 
four points into it, and there 
she wallowed, shipping quan- 
tities of water, but otherwise 
in no sort of difficulty. But 
all the time she was drifting 
towards the land. 

When I arrived on the bridge, 
the Captain was gazing intently 
at the light that winked 
monotonously away to leeward. 

“ Well,” he asked, “* what did 
he say ? ” 

“ Four hours,” I replied. 

“Good! that means three 
and a half; the Chief is always 
better than his word.”’ 

I thought the time would 
never pass. The minutes 
dragged by, the Santiago 
heaved uneasily on the stormy 
seas, and presently the dawn 
began to manifest itself. What 
a dawn it was! Great grey 
tumbling seas which seemed 
bigger now that they could 
be full viewed; a dark sky 
that seemed deceptively to 
merge into the horizon only 
a short distance away; and 
far to the eastward the menace 
of a hungry lee shore, the 
cliffs of which stood out black 
against the grey clouds. Around 
us were the distant signs of 
other traffic; a wisp of black 
smoke or an occasional mast 
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showing for a moment as we 
lifted on the crest of a wave. It 
was in my mind to suggest 
some sort of call for help from 
these fellow wayfarers, and the 
Captain, in that uncanny way 
of his, sensed my unspoken 
thoughts. 

“They could do nothing for 
us in this sea,’ he said; 
*“‘ they’re hove-to themselves by 
the look of it. I reckon we’re 
five miles offshore now. That 
gives us another good two 
hours.” 

The First Lieutenant joined 
us on the bridge. There was 
no need to tell him what the 
situation was, for the word 
had gone round. 

“T’ve been to the engine- 
room,’”’ he said. ‘ The Chief 
is working like a navvy; says 
he’ll be able to go ahead slow 
in about an hour or so.”’ 

“Good,’”? said the captain. 
“But I’m afraid the wind is 
veering farther west and in- 
creasing ; not so good.” 

For what seemed like hours, 
together we three clung to 
the bridge rails and watched 
one great wave after another 
racing down towards us, 
threatening to engulf the help- 
less ship and then, passing 
on, leaving her streaming with 
water but unscathed and ready 
for the next. 

Presently we could see the 
lighthouse plainly and the white 
line of surf where the breakers 
battered the Spanish cliffs. 

“Two and a half miles,” 
I reported, after taking a sextant 
angle, and as I spoke the Chief 
appeared. He was dripping 
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with sweat and grey with 
fatigue. 

“Ready to go slow ahead, 
sir, now,’’ he reported, adding : 
“T shouldn’t go above forty 
revolutions.” 

“ Half ahead! Forty revolu- 
tions!’ ordered the Captain 
down the voice-pipe, and told 
the Quartermaster to bring the 
ship round to a south-westerly 
course. 

I felt that I would like to 
do something to relieve my 
feelings, but I noticed that 
the Captain still looked grave. 
It was not long before the 
reason for his anxiety became 
clear to us all. At the slow 
speed that we were making 
the Santiago would not come 
into the wind. With her helm 
hard over she would toil pain- 
fully to starboard, but as her 
bows lifted on the waves the 
full force of the wind would 
blow them back again to lee- 
ward. 

It soon became increasingly 
obvious that on the present 
course, and allowing for the 
lateral drift, we should not be 
able to avoid running ashore. 

“ Could you trust the engine 
astern, Chief?’ the Captain 
asked. 

“ Not for long, sir, the thrusts 
wouldn’t stand it,’”? came the 
reply. 

“ Well, we’ve got to get her 
about somehow. Can you give 
me more speed just for ten 
minutes ? ”’ 

For the first time since the 
engine had broken down a 
note of urgency was apparent 
in the Captain’s voice. 
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The Chief stood swaying there 
and waited before replying. He 
was reluctant to risk a total 
breakdown. 

“Look here, sir,” he said 
at length, “is there nothing 
you can do to make her answer 
her helm? Couldn’t you hoist 
a sail aft?’’ He spoke diffi- 
dently ; this was not his ground. 
An engineer telling his Captain 
to make sail. But he was right, 
and the Captain saw it. He 
nodded to the First Lieutenant, 
who leapt down the ladder 
yelling for the boatswain’s mate 
to pipe both watches to lay 
aft on the shelter deck. 

I watched them come aft 
and give more than one appre- 
hensive look at the angry seas 
and the shore beyond, and then 
cluster round the First Lieuten- 
ant as he gave his orders. Then 
they set about their business 
like a crowd of angry ants. 

Soon their efforts began to 
show signs of achieving some- 
thing. An awning was brought 
on to the heaving quarterdeck, 
where seas were still breaking, 
and soon a party of stalwarts 
was aloft reeving the mast- 
rope as halliards. Other men, 
directed by the boatswain, 
began to ‘stop’ the foot of 
the awning along the boom 
of the after-derrick. It was 
slow work and I could not 
bear to watch their many un- 
successful attempts to handle 
the wet sagging bundle of 
canvas. Often they would get 
it into position, only to let it 
fall as the ship gave an extra 
lurch. 


Meanwhile the shore was 
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getting uncomfortably close. 
Stone walls and fields were 
momentarily lighted by fitful 
gleams of sunshine. We began 
to feel the backwash from 
the coast as the great swells 
were halted in a stride which 
had begun two thousand miles 
away and were driven back 
to meet their successors, the 
whole effect being to raise 
an enormous confused sea. We 
began to roll heavily and work 
on the quarterdeck became in- 
creasingly difficult; for every- 
one had to use one hand to 
prevent himself from _ being 
hurled down as the ship lurched 
about. 

“Half a mile,” I reported, 
and looked aft to see what 
progress had been made. The 
awning had been hauled out 
taut along the derrick boom, 
great tackles were in position 
to act as sheets, and all hands 
were now clapped on to the 
halliards and were ready to 
hoist at the word of command. 

The First Lieutenant waved 
to the Captain and gave the 
order. 

Hand over hand the men 
hoisted. There was a sharp 
report as the first puff of wind 
got into the loose canvas and 
burst the spunyarn that stopped 
the folds together; but the 
eanvas was tough and showed 
no sign of splitting as it was 
slowly hoisted aloft, its loose 
corner threshing and thunder- 
ing in the wind. In a few 
minutes the awning had been 
hoisted up taut. It was not 
the sort of sail that anyone 
had ever seen before, but it 
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was large, and, praise God, it 
was not rendering. 

We watched the ship’s bows, 
which were pointing at a pro- 
montory of land ahead, and 
waited to see if the extra wind 
area abaft the mainmast would 
bring the Santiago up into the 
wind’s eye. 

The Chief suddenly left us and 
staggered towards the engine- 
room. Presently we could feel 
by the vibration that the engine 
was giving more power. The 
bows began to swing slowly to 
starboard, and soon we no 
longer pointed at theland. This 
was better, but was it good 
enough? Would she pay off 
again? I clung to the flinders 
bar and peered at the compass- 
card slowly swinging. Twenty 
degrees to go—fifteen—faster 
now—ten—now she would go. 
The wind suddenly seemed to 
increase as the bows came up 
to it, and then we heard the 
Captain order: “ Ease your 
helm, Quartermaster, steer 
West.” 

I looked astern at the tower- 
ing cliffs barely two hundred 
yards distant and could hear 
the roar of the breakers above 
the sereaming of the gale. 
Slowly we drew off, clawing 
our way to safety with such a 
little margin of speed over the 
fierce battling of the waves. 

The Captain looked at his 
wrist-watch, and spoke down 
the voice-pipe. 

“Tell the steward to get. 
me some breakfast,” he said. 

Then I knew we were safe. 


Phew! That had been a 
F 
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close call! As if to emphasise 
the reality of this last memory 
a cold blast was blowing through 
the open scuttle, and as I 
sat up to close it I felt moisture 
on my face. What a night 
this was! And there was some 
time yet to pass before the 
dawn. 

“* Whisky-and-soda, sir.” 

I took the glass from the 
silver tray held out by a 
Mess waiter and looked around 
me. There were about twenty 
of us in the saloon—lieutenant- 
commanders, lieutenants, and 
subs.—all standing up and each 
with a glass in his hand. I 
was conscious that I had dined 
well and that this was not my 
first drink that evening. 

Jacko was as usual seated 
at the piano picking out tunes 
with one finger, while a crowd 
of helpers breathed down his 
neck and offered suggestions 
for the next song. One young- 
ster was industriously anoint- 
ing the interior of the instru- 
ment with drops of beer, 
explaining with immense gravity 
that it was “‘ good for de woiks, 
yes sirree.”’ 

I felt moved to speak. “ I’m 
tired of these rotten dance 
tunes; what about some of 
the old songs ? ”’ 

The cry was taken up. “ Old 
songs. Where’s Sinbad—Sin- 


bad for a song!” 

Nothing loath, Sinbad pushed 
his massive bulk into a position 
where he could lean on the 
back of the piano, and, without 
preamble, opened his capacious 
mouth. 


‘“* Early every morning the Captain 
hoists a signal, 
See the little L-boats all in a row, 
A man in the control-room pulls 
a little lever, 
Swoosh-swish ! 
Down we go!”’ 


The last three words were 
bellowed with great enthusiasm 
by all present. This was a 
traditional submarine song, its 
origin unknown. 

Sinbad, now well in his 
stride, was not going to leave 
it at that and began at once 
on “ One Oh,” a corrupted but 
strangely polite version of an 
old Gregorian chant, sung with 
appropriate motions by the 
assembled company. 


**T’ll give you One Oh,” he roared. 
‘** Green grow the rushes oh!” we 
replied. 
‘** What is your One Oh ? 
One is one and only one and 
evermore shall be so.” 


This was the refrain, to which 
were added one by one up 
to twelve, the various and 
curiously derived extra lines. 
There was a certain swing to 
the chant which gradually 
worked up to its full size, the 
completed version being taken 
at tremendous speed. 


** Twelve the twelve apostles, 
Eleven the eleven disciples, 
Ten the ten commandments, 
Nine the nine-point shiners (sic), 
Eight the guardian angels, 
Seven the seven stars in the sky, 
Six the midnight walkers, 
Five are the dimples in my hand, 
Four the Gospel preachers, 
Three’s away the Lifeboat’s crew, 
Two, two are the lily-white boys 
quaffing their morning Enos, 
One is one and only one 
and evermore shall be so.” 
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Exhausted singers called 
afresh for drinks, the pianist 
added another full glass to 
the row of untouched gifts in 
front of him, and struck a 
plaintive chord. Immediately 
Digger, our Australian lieu- 
tenant, took up the tale. 

“Who'll come a- waltzing 
Matilda with me?” he wailed. 

It was a real backwoods 
song, and we all knew it well, 
singing the outlandish words as 
if we knew their meaning. 
“Once there was a swagman 

Lived by the water-hole 

Under the shade of the Kulibar 

Tree, 

And. he sang as he watched his 

little Billy boiling. 

Who'll come a-waltzing Matilda 

with me.”’ 


Then the chorus, then an- 
other verse, and so on through 
the long doleful ditty. 

At the conclusion someone 
called for a gunroom song, but 
we were past the bawdy stage 
and wanted harmony and move- 
ment. It seemed inevitable 
that we should continue with— 


“We don’t want to march with the 
Infantry, 
Ride like the Cavalry, 
Shoot like Artillery, 
We don’t want to fly over 
Germany, 
We are the King’s Navee!”’ 


Round the room we paraded, 
marching like the infantry, 
riding, shooting, and flying; 
the contortions of some of the 
stouter- built members of the 
party were amazing. 

A ship’s corporal tapped at 
the door and announced apolo- 
getically as he jingled his keys, 
“Eleven o’clock, sir, please,” 
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to the nearest officer, and, 

on being told to refresh himself, 

retired with celerity to the 
pantry, where he was doubtless 
treated with strong ale. 

Guests began to look at 
their watches and mutter about 
it being time to catch a dghaisa, 
but were hospitably pooh- 
poohed and ordered another 
drink. 

Sinbad banged on the top 
of the piano and added another 
half-pint to its already over- 
lubricated interior. ‘* Sub- 
marine nashnal anthem,’ he 
bellowed, and Jacko struck an 
answering chord. In a second 
the whole assembly was roar- 
ing— 

“We won’t be jiggered about, 
We won’t be jiggered about, 
When we go out we always 

shout : 

We'll be jiggered if we'll be 

jiggered about. 

We absolutely do refuse 

To be jiggered about unless we 

choose, 

We WON’T BE 

ABOUT!!! 


This last line with con- 
siderable ferocity—and so back 
to the beginning. 

In the middle of the third 
repetition the Executive Officer 
of the depot ship strolled in 
and held up his hand. “TI 
have,” he said in that decep- 
tively gentle voice of his, “a 
message from the Captain, who, 
you may or may not know, 
resides immediately overhead. 
It is to this effect: If the noise 
—and by that, Gentlemen, he 
means your singing—does not 
cease immediately, he will be 
obliged to disprove the senti- 
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ments so ably expressed in 
your last chorus.” 

It was a nice piece of para- 
phrasing, and we recognised it 
as such and cheered him to 
the echo. Then, laughing and 
chattering, we wandered out 
on to the saloon deck and aft 
to the smoking-room. One by 
one the guests made their 
dignified way down the after- 
gangway, where the Maltese 
dghaisa-men showed _ great 
solicitude for their power of 
balance. ‘“ Ow Signii,’” they 
said confidentially, ‘“ you hold 
my arm, Signi, yes sare!” 
and then, having seen their 
precious cargoes safely stowed 
in the stern-sheets, they turned 
and ferried them ashore with 
strong strokes of the heavy 
sweeps. 

One last drink in the Mess— 
a heated political argument— 
another gentle reminder from 
the First Lieutenant, and so 
to bed. 

Somewhere in a cabin I 

heard the very appropriate 
words, “... . quaffing their 
morning Enos,” sung by one 
who had not yet unwound 
himself. A darned pleasant 
evening, but I should regret it 
in the morning. 
“Boom!” went the dock- 
yard siren ; and it was morning. 
I heard the tramping of many 
feet. 7 A.M., the mateys were 
going to work. 

I got out of my bunk, my 
head aching for all the world 
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as if I had really had a ‘ thick 
night,’ and, dressing hurriedly, 
went on deck; for it was at 
this hour that the Santiago 
was scheduled to depart on her 
last journey to the knacker’s 
yard. 

Red - faced dockyard men, 
carrying their possessions in 
canvas bags, were making their 
way on board her. Two tugs 
lay off, waiting to pass their 
tow-ropes inboard. An im- 
portant-looking personage in 
a blue raincoat and bowler 
hat was already on the bridge 
accompanied by an underling 
armed with a bundle of coloured 
flags. A few half-dressed sailors 
loafed on the Tavy’s upper 
deck, waiting for the word to 
let go the Santiago’s mooring 
ropes. 

My First Lieutenant appeared 
and gave me a morning salute. 
Together we stood, looking at 
the condemned ship. 

Presently he fumbled in his 
pocket and produced a piece 
of brass. It was the missing 
door-knob of the Santiago's 
cabin. Would I like it as a 
souvenir. I said I would. 

‘“‘ Let go,’”’ roared the bowler- 
hatted gentleman, and his 
underling waved vigorously to 
the tugs. 

The Santiago began to move 
away. 

“There she goes,’ said my 
First Lieutenant complacently, 
‘“‘ and a good thing, too.” 

I turned and went back into 
my cabin. 








